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The MS. from which the following extracts are taken is 
a beautiful vellum codex, substantially bound in dark red 
stamped morocco leather, with plain brass clasps, numbered 
1586, 4to, Gl. Kong. Saml. (Old Royal Collection). It was 
written in 1488, at Mariager Cloister, near Aarhus in Jutland, 
by a monk residing there named Niels Morgensen, by order of 
the Prioress, Elizabeth Herman’s daughter, as we are informed 
at the end of each part. It is the only text known. It con- 
tains, in addition to the portions now published, which form 
the second and fourth parts respectively, (I) A letter from St. 
Eusebius to Domacius, Bishop of Portuci, and Theodosius, a 
Roman Senator, announcing the death of St. Jerome, (IIT) 
Cyril’s reply to St. Augustine’s letter, and (V) A Life of St. 
Katharine of Siena, which last comprises almost a third of 
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the whole. The MS. contains 1534 folios, or 307 pages, dis- 
tributed as follows : 


I. fol. 1-46 b. 93 chapters. 
II. “ 47a-56 a and 6 lines on fol. 56b. 20 chapters. 
Ill. “ 56b-101a. 58 chapters. 
IV. “ 101 b-106 b. 6 chapters. 
V. “ 107 a-154 a. 46 chapters. The last page is un- 
numbered. 


The codex was first carefully described by John Erichsen 
in his View of the old MS. collection in the great Royal Library,' 
where it is characterized as “an exceedingly remarkable book 
for the study of the Danish Language . . . ., especially when 
attention is paid to the Latin originals, from which these trans- 
lations were made, in order to be the more certain of the real 
meaning of the Danish words” (p. 23). The next important 
reference occurs in the preface to Chr. Molbech’s edition of 
the oldest Danish translation of the Bible,? where our transla- 
tion is given the palm for the purity of its language and the 
knowledge of Latin displayed by its writer. In the preface 
to the second edition of his Danish Dictionary, Molbech again 
refers to the language of the MS. and gives a very brief extract 
from the Life of Jerome, as far as I have been able to discover, 
the earliest printed extract. There is also a reference to the 
codex in N. M. Petersen’s History of Danish Literature,’ in 
which the Life of Jerome is not mentioned, and in P. Hansen’s‘* 
popular work on the same subject, where a short extract from 
the Life of St. Katharine is given, without any attempt at dip- 
lomatic accuracy. The best testimony, however, to the value 


1 Udsigt over den Gamle Manuscript Samling i det store Kongelige Bibliothek. 
Af John Erichsen. Kjobenhavn, 1786. 

*Den aldste danske Bibel Oversetielse. Udg. af C. Molbech. Kjobenhavn, 
1828. 

3 Dansk Literatur Historie. Af N. M. Petersen. 2 den Udg. Copenhagen, 
1878. Vol. 1, p. 78. 
‘Tilustreret dansk Literatur Historie. Af P. Hansen. Copenhagen, 1889. 
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ot the MS. to students of the Danish language, is contained in 
the many references to it occurring in Molbech’s Glossarium, 
the glossary to his edition of the Bible, referred to above, Den 
Danske Riimkronike, and Henrik Harpestreng’s Danske Lege- 
bog, and in Kalkar’s Dictionary,’ now in course of publication. 
Although Molbech’s references often lack the accuracy of tran- 
scription so especially important in the case of an unpublished 
unique MS., as has been pointed out, Mod. Lang. Notes, tv, 5, 
they show a laborious study of original sources that reflects 
credit on the editor’s skill and thoroughness as a lexicographer. 

In his invaluable Old Danish Reader, the late Rev. Dr. C. 
J. Brandt devoted twelve and a half pages to extracts from the 
different parts of our codex, to which is prefixed a very brief 
account of its contents. In accordance with the general plan 
of the work, these extracts, dating from a period later than the 
middle of the fifteenth century, are printed without reference 
to the abbreviations occurring in the MS. and with a partially 
normalized spelling, especially in the case of u, v, w and the 
frequent arbitrary doubling of consonants. The variations 
given by me do not include these intentional differences of read- 
ing, but merely such differences as seem to have arisen from 
carelessness either of transcription or proof-reading, from which 
the most careful work is never entirely free. Brandt’s selec- 
tions, which, for no apparent reason, do not follow the order of 
the original, consist of chap. 1 complete of Cyril’s Letter, the 
first three chapters of Augustine’s Letter, the third being given 
incompletely, portions of chaps. 80-87 inclusive of Eusebius’ 
Letter and the first three chapters of the Life of Jerome; of 
the Life of St. Katharine, the latter half of chap. 10 and the 
whole of chaps. 17 and 38. These details are given here as 
the omissions are not indicated in the Reader, and no hint of 
them is afforded by the context. 


1 Ordbog til det widre danske sprog (1300-1700). Af Otto Kalkar, Copen- 
hagen, 1881. 

*Gammeldansk: Losebog. En Handbog i vor eldre Literatur pa Modersmalet. 
Af C. J. Brandt. Kjobenhavn, 1857. 
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In the preface to his Danish Cloister Reading,' Brandt refers 
again to the Mariager MS., expressing the hope that “if time 
and circumstances permit me to execute the plan, this collection 
shall include what remains of religious literature from cloister 
times in Denmark that has not yet been published.” In the 
list of such works given by him our codex was included. 
Unfortunately Brandt was prevented from carrying out this 
admirable plan, and now that the final preventer Death has 
interfered, a small portion of the labor may with perfect pro- 
priety be undertaken by a less practised hand. As it is my 
intention at some future time to publish the whole MS., I shall 
content myself for the present with a very brief introduction, 
giving merely such facts as are of special importance. The 
question of the Latin influence, for example, is left almost 
entirely untouched. In his review of Molbech’s edition of the 
Bible translation, Rask complains of the insufficiency of the 
editor’s introduction in this very particular. It seems to me 
best to defer the consideration of this aspect of our MS. until 
it can be made to include the whole, and then to compare it 
with the Latin element in the translation of the Bible. The 
same applies to the glossary, which in the present attempt is 
limited to such words as no longer occur in modern Danish or 
have vitally changed their form or meaning. 

A word with regard to the Scandinavian cloisters of the 
fifteenth century may not be out of place before considering 
the peculiarities of the MS. This is the more desirable as the 
influence of the monks upon the Danish language was very 
considerable during this period. The principal order of monks 
and nuns was that of St. Bridget, or Birgitte, its first cloister 
being founded in Vadstena, or Wadstena, in Sweden in 1368, 
and containing a residence for both monks and nuns. From 
Vadstena missionaries were sent out over Europe, and founded 
sister convents, the largest ones in Denmark being Maribo, 
founded in 1417, Mariager, probably between 1400 and 1420, 


1 Dansk Klosterlaesning fra Middelalderen. Udg. af C. J. Brandt. Kjoben- 
havn, 1865. 
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and Maristed or Seby Cloister, concerning the connection of 
the latter of which with the Swedish order there is some doubt. 
At about the same time several settlements were made in Nor- 
way, the retreat at Bergen being changed from a Benedictine 
order to one of St. Bridget. 

As a consequence of the intimate religious connection exist- 
ing between these three Northern peoples, a new Scandinavian 
dialect, the so-called lingua Brigittina, or Birgittinersproget, 
arose, the chief element of which was Swedish, with an inter- 
mixture of Danish and Norwegian, varying in degree according 
to the country in which it was used. As to the lasting influence 
of this bastard Scandinavian tongue upon the Danish language, 
I am inclined to believe that it was very slight, if its effects can 
be traced at all in the later stages. Some specimens of the 
lingua Brigittina are given by Brandt in his Reader, of which 
the first, the regulations of the Vadstena Cloister, p. 93, may 
be taken as a good example. Reference to the cloister itself 
may be found in N. M. Petersen’s Dansk Literatur Historie, 
2nd ed., vol. 1, p. 83. 

Although copied at least, if not actually translated, in the 
Birgittiner Cloister of Mariager, by one of its brothers, our 
codex may be regarded as one of the purest specimens of Dan- 
ish preserved from the fifteenth century. The chief foreign 
influence to be observed in it is from the Latin original, while 
the Swedish element is very slight. This latter is undoubtedly 
due partly to the comparative lateness of its production, partly 
to the circumstance of its having been written by a Dane, as 
the name implies, for Danes, and without the influence of a 
Swedish original. 

The handwriting of the Mariager Codex is round and legible. 
The initial capitals in the headings of chapters are elaborately 
formed and tastefully decorated in red and blue, and occupy 
five lines. Red ink is freely used throughout the text, both in 
the Latin headings and endings, in the crossing of capital letters 
and for simple purposes of ornament. The frequent red dots 
sprinkled over the pages seem to serve no practical purpose of 
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punctuation, but are employed merely for the same ornamental 
purpose. Corrections and erasures occur very seldom, although 
there is one long marginal insertion on the first page, written 
in an inferior hand and with a darker ink, and several others 
occur in the Life of St. Katharine. 

The use of capitals is quite arbitrary as regards proper names, 
the same name often occurring on the same page both with a 
large and small initial. One exception, however, is Christus, 
which is in every case but one written with a capital, whereas 
gudh (Gud = God) is found quite as frequently with the one 
as with the other. The first word of every sentence begins 
consistently with a capital, in spite of the absence of punctua- 
tion marks, and frequently relative clauses, too. As a rule the 
capital letters are distinguished by a red line drawn through 
them, but this does not apply in all cases. It is occasionally 
difficult to determine whether the o be a capital or a small 
letter, especially when occurring in the conjunction oc. In 
doubtful cases I have been guided by the construction and the 
general tendency of the orthography. No cases were noticed 
of a common noun, occurring in the body of a sentence, written 
with an initial capital, as one would naturally expect from the 
great confusion in the spelling of proper names. 

The abbreviations are for the most part simple and easy to 
expand, rarely including more than two letters. The only 
longer abbreviations in the two parts published here are 
Christo, Jhesus, Jherusalem and Sanctus. The commonest 
abbreviations are those of e and re, which are formed some- 
what like a German d, the line being curved down to distin- 
guish re; n and m are both indicated by a curve over the 
preceding letter, is by a sign resembling j, ro by an 0 above the 
line, et and eth by a sign resembling z. Final s is furthermore 
distinguished from initial and medial s, by a sign resembling 
a capital B, slanted to the left. The occurrence of abbrevia- 
tions is quite as arbitrary as the use of capitals with proper 
names ; the same word often occurring in the same line both 
with and without indicated letters. Hannum, however, the 
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dative of the third personal pronoun masculine, occurs almost 
invariably in an abbreviated form, and er and re are seldom 
found written out in full. Some pages of the MS., further- 
more, show a freer use of abbreviations than others, without, 
however, any apparent reason. 

With regard to the orthography of the MS., little can be 
said except that it is no worse than that of other MSS. from 
the same and from even a still later period. Indeed, the early 
editions of Holberg’s comedies are by no means models of 
spelling. As Lyngby’ has pointed out, this orthographical 
confusion in Danish of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
is due to several causes, the most important being undoubtedly 
the many phonetic changes by which the beginning of the 
period is distinguished. This is especially true of the letters 
t and d. The piling up of consonants, however, numerous 
instances of which occur in this text, is to be explained solely 
by the bad taste of the scribes. 

Beginning with the vowels, ee, e and @ are often written 
interchangeably, though it should be noted that ee and @ sel- 
dom represent the open sound. Examples of confusion are er 
and er, are and ere (the plural of the verb, the noun being 
generally written @re), @ is sometimes doubled, as in heer, 
the first word of Augustine’s Letter. I and j are written inter- 
changeably for the vowel sound, which is also expressed by y 
(thy= thi), probably through the influence of German, in which 
the Danish sound of y would not be recognized as differing from 
that of i. V is generally written for initial vu and w frequently 
for medial and final, as in vthi, grwwethe, nw. 

The chief confusion in the writing of the consonants lies, as 
has been said before, in the occurrence of ¢ and th, the latter 
being written for ¢, as in enesthe, skalth, stheed, etc. So, too, 
dh for d, asin gudh. Och is perhaps due to Swedish influence. 
As examples of the piling up of consonants may be noted : 


loffwetz, offwer, forredagss, giffwer. 


1 Dansk og svensk litteratur og sprog i anden halvdel af det 14de og i det 1ide 
Grhundred. Af K. J. Lyngby, Cop., 1863. 
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The phonetic differences between modern Danish and the 
language of our MS. as regards the vowel system are very 
slight indeed and hardly deserve mention. In all Danish writ- 
ings displaying a strong Swedish influence, and the majority of 
these are composed in the lingua Birgittina, the more primitive 
Swedish vowel system asserts itself, especially in the use of a 
for the weaker e, but of this few traces have been noted in our 
codex. Notice, however, anthen for enten. 

The principal consonant differences are those that character- 
ize Old Danish, k, t, p final, instead of Modern Danish g, d, b. 
In fact, the transition from the one period to the other is most 
conveniently marked by this phonetic change. As examples 
we may take mik, met, lopp. Och, also found in the form oc, 
may be due to Swedish influence, as noted above, although it 
is more probable that it is merely a careless variation of the 
copyist. Examples of initial t<d may also be found, as tok << 
dog, tik<dig. Tok, according to Lyngby, is changed from 
Old Norse pé, through Low German influence. 

The obsolete forms occurring in the MS. will be found in 
the glossary and their consideration need not detain us here, 
especially as they present no peculiarities. 

As has been said before, the consideration of the Latin ele- 
ment will be postponed until it can be made to include the 
whole MS. St. Augustine’s Letter can be found in Vol. 33 of 
Patrologie Cursus completus, Latin series, column 1120 of the 
appendix. The Heading of the letter is slightly changed in 
the Danish version and the first four lines of the introduction 
are omitted. Throughout the translation there are minor 
omissions and some few additions. The division into chapters 
is not observed in the Latin original of this letter, while it is 
in Cyril’s reply. 

Although no statement is made of the fact, in any of the 
references to this MS., the Life of Jerome isa fairly close trans- 
lation of his life contained in Jacob de Voragine’s Legenda 
Aurea de Vitis Sanctorum. This collection was probably trans- 
lated in full somewhat earlier and by a different hand. Only 
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two fragments of this work, portions of the lives of St. Cecilia 
and St. Clemens, are preserved. These are reproduced in 
Brandt’s Reader, pp. 202-207. The style is decidedly inferior 
to that of the translation of 1488, being of about the same 
quality as that of the Bible translation. 

The division into chapters and the short Latin introduction 
and conclusion of the Life of Jerome seem to be original with 
the Danish translator, while a portion of the beginning of the 
Latin story is omitted. The majority of the variations are 
due to the unfamiliarity of Danish readers with the objects 
described. Under this head fall among others the following : 
“in arte” = “TI then boglig konst som kalles,” fol. 101 b; “som 
ware hedhenske mesthere,” 101 b, is inserted by the translator 
after “Cicero oc Tullius;” “summus sacerdotis”=“ thet hel- 
gestee biskopsdom oc prestedom som er paffwedommeth,” 102 
a; “heremus”==“otken eller skoff,” 102 b; “scorpiones”== 
“the orm som kalles scorpiones,” 103 a. As in the Danish 
translation of Mandeville’s Travels (1459) and many other Old 
Danish works, Ethiopicus is rendered by blaman, blaa being 
employed in Icelandic and Early Swedish in the sense of 
‘black.’ In Henrik Harpestreng the name “ Blamanne land,” 
“ Ethiopia” occurs. This use continues in Danish at least as 
late as the middle of the seventeenth century. “ Potus” is 
rendered by “oll,” 102 b, by a method of specializing quite 
natural doubtless toa Danish monk of the fifteenth century. 

A word in conclusion with regard to the rendering of the 
text. All abbreviations are written out, the omitted letters 
being indicated by italics. The arbitrary spelling and capi- 
talization of the MS. have in every instance been preserved 
and the absence of punctuation marks has also been left 
unchanged. In the glossary, the first occurrence only of each 
obsolete word or form is given, unless marked variations are 
noted. In some cases it has been found desirable to give the 
modern Danish form or equivalent and occasionally the Latin 
original. In addition to this glossary, there is a list of the 
names of persons and places, all foreign, occurring in the text, 
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in all their various forms, grammatical and orthographical. 
They have in every case the Latin endings and the same is true 
of some few common nouns such as discipulas, epistolam, etc. 

The brief Latin postscript by the translator to each letter 
was omitted by accident in the copy of the MS. made in 
Copenhagen and cannot therefore be given here. It simply 
states the date of the MS., and the name of its copyist and of 
the Prioress. 

The footnotes to the MS. give the variations occurring in 
Brandt’s transcriptions, contained in his Old Danish Reader, 
In the glossary, the letters K. and M. refer respectively to 
Kalkar’s Ordbog and Molbech’s Glossarium. 


Fol. 47 a. Heer beghynnes sancti Augustini Biskops sendhebreff till 
‘ sanctum Cyrillum biskopp i jherusalem aff sancto Jeronimo 
Thet forsthe Capitell Hedherligh fadher Cyrille Thu skalth! ey wenthe mik 
at thyz* Oc ey skalth thu wenthe mik at thale met barnethunghe stham- 
mendhe eller som then man ther smitthet er i syne lippe Jeronimi loff som 
er erefuldhesthe cristenthroes * keempze oc then helgesthe kirkes war modh- 
ers hornesteen I hwicken hwn war stadfesth mangelundhe Nw sanneligh 
er then same stheen een skinnendhe stizrne i hemelriges ere Hymblene® 
fremthale gutz re oc the gerninghe som gudh giorthe i hans helghe men 
loffwe hannum Skall skellighe creature thie gutz loff men vskellighe 
creature thie icke Skall iek thie eller thale Om iek thier tha bywdes 
stenene at rope Jek skall thale oc ey thiiz oc iek skall loffwe then erlighe 
Jeronimum Oc en thogh at iek er een owerdugh oc een vfulkommeligh 
loffwerman Oc ey er loffwen fagher i syndughe mantz mwndh Thogh skall 
iek ey alligheweell afflathe hans loff Thy skall war handh stadeligh skriffwe 
oc war thunghe skall ey tilhenghe gwmmen Thy han er heligh alzhelgesth 
man Vndherligh oc fryckthendhe alle them som omkringh oss ere Han er 
stheer oc megtugh i thet helgesthe loffwetz offwerghengeligsth helighet Han 
er stheer i vsigeligh wisdoms dywpheth Oc er nw megtugh i 

Fol. 47 b. sthorre erens sthorheth Han er och || vndherligh i vhordhe 
izrteghne Han er redenthes for then mackth hannum er 

befaleth aff herren Thet andhet Ca Hvre sther then erefuldh Jeroni- 
mus er i syn offwergengelisth helighet Hwre kan myn thwnghe kungore 
thet men noghet ner alle menneskes thwnghe orke ey thet at the kunne 
vththrycke® hans werdughet Hannum sommes well at kalles then andhen 
samuel oc then andhen Johannes baptista i offwergengelisth leffnetz helighet 
Helias oc iohannes heremite thwingdhe’ theris leghomme met sthcer hwashet 


skalt. * thie. sine. “two separate words. 
Hemblene. uthtrycke. T twingdhe. 
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j' madh oc kledher Then erefuldh Jeronimus war ey myndre leffnetz here- 
mite Thy han stheedh i otken iiij aar Och war enesthe vskellighe dywrs 
stalbrodher J xu aar drack han ey wiin eller nogher dryck ther man kan 
wordhe drucken aff swa* som then hedherligsthe Eusebii breff som iek fik 
forredagss fullelighere oc bethre vtwiser Oc som thu selff wedsth bether thet 
same Aff all kothmadh oc fisk hiolth han sik swa aff at han wille nep- 
peligh neffne them Oc ey aath han noghet sadhet vthen thwennesynne i 
syn ythersthe sywgdom Han thwingthe sith leghom som blaamantz koth 
i een harseck oc ther offwen offwerskywflithe* han sik met eth slymmesthe 
kledhe Aldrigh haffde han noghen andhen sengh en jordhen Ey aath 
han vthen een thiidh om daghen Aff fruckth eller aff yrthebladhe eller 
aff roddher Effther affthensangh gaff han sik till bone ther efither wag- 

het han till then andhen thyme paa natthen‘ Ther effther 
Fol. 48 a. —_ threth || oc modh aff soffwen soff han till mynnath Och i then 

thyme sthedh han vpp oc dwelthes swa alth till hans maal- 
thiidhes thyme j lesningh J* helgesthe lerdhom oc skriffth aff hwicke all 
then heligh kirke skin swa som aff dyrefuldhe lamper Swa begreeth han 
lethesthe syndher thet noghen matthe tencke hannum at haffwe drepet 
nogher man Thet iii Capitell Thryswer om daghen hwdstrogh han sith 
leghom met grwmme slagh swa at aff hans leghom vtflothe blotzstreme 
Oc naar han hordhe nogher fafengh® ordh tha flydthe han them swa 
som storsthe sooth? Hannum ® war enghen liise eller® orckeloshet Allethii- 
dhen offweth han sik anthin i helghe lesninghe eller skreff han eller oc 
lerdhe Hwat skall iek mere sighe Ware thet swa at iek rantsagethe helghe 
mentz oc hweer seerdelis leffneth tha pafynner iek enghen sthorrer eller meg- 
tugher en hannum thet iek wenther Thy medhen jek kallethe hannum till 
forn at were samuelem Tha will iek bewise hannum at were samuelem 
Sanneligh han er then samuel som worth kalleth met slagh aff the fafen- 
gelighe bogeligh konsthes offwelse oc studeren oc bleff skicketh till then 
heligh skriffthes vndherligh bethegnelse i nwes enlethes lywss aff gudeligh 
nadhes jndflydelse tha see wii begghy testamentz lywss J hwes armz sterck- 

het then storsthe deell aff kettherene er atsparith Thet fierdhe 
Fol. 48 b. —_ capitel Han omwendhe begghy testamenthet aff ebra = || iske 

thwnghe oc paa greske oc paa latin oc skickethe them the 
som komme efither hannum till ewigtbiidh oc forklarethe theris fortheck- 
ninghmorcken thwiwell oc kundhagtughet Han skickethe oc alle then heligk 
kirkens thienere the helghe vi dags thiidhers embeth oc skickelse Han 
moxen vpbygdhe all then heligh kirke Ther aff er han megtugh i vsigeligh 
wiisdoms grwndughet Swa fulkommeligh kunne han alle boglighe konsther 
at enghen sywfines hans lighe «en nw Aff then heligh skriffth wisthe iek 
aldrigh oc ey fornam nogher hans lighe som iek haffwer fulkommeligh 
befunneth i manghe hans sendebreffwes rovelse som han sendhe till mik 


swo. ‘written in two words. +netten. $j, 
fofeengh. soeth. Hanum. ®aller, evidently a misprint. 
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Ebraiske oc greske Caldeoris psaris Medoris oc arabitoris oc noghet ner 
alle thwnghe oc boggher kunne han swa som han hafide wereth fodh oc 
vpfosthreth i them Hwat skall iek mere sighe The thingh som jeronimus 
wisthe icke i naturen them wisthe ey nogher man i nogher thyme Hedher- 
ligsthe fadher ey skalth thu wenthe mik thetfe at sighe Swa at iek thencker 
tik at withe aldeles enckthet aff hans leffneth oc dygdher men thu wasth 
hans stalbrodher i langh thiidh Jek kreffwer gudh till witne At om iek 
wilde thiie swa vsigeligh mantz heligheth tha gither iek ey Hans vndher- 
lige gerninghe bekendhe hymblene i hwicke han ber som megtugh er i 

sthorre eres sthorheth framfor manghe helghe men Ther skall 
Fol. 49a. enghen thwiffle paa Thet han ey fik eth aff the || stherre oc 

hoffre sedhe jnnen gutz fadhers bolighe oc heem Efftherthy 
at hwer man tagher ther lon effther syne gerninghe Oc han war jw fulkom- 
meligh i sith leffnet Tha sywfines thet klarlighe at han er een aff the sthorre 
och hoffre then hemelske iherusalems borghere Thy at han threes fulleligh 
aff oss oc wisseligh at were then megtugher i werdhen for alle som warth 
aldher mynnes Han bewises meghet vndherligh i owanelighe vndher oc own- 
deligh izrtegnz som then hedherligh Eusebius forklareth mik nogher ther 
aff i syne breffwe Aff the andhre vndher som ther wordher daglighe oc som 
iek jdhelik fangher at freghne aff manghe menneskes safineth oc thal oc 
iek gireligh atstwnder at hore bedher iek tik selff keresthe fadher At thu 
wille sammensetthe i een lithen bogh alle sanne jerthegne oc nyttughe ther 
aff oc sendhe mik them for samzx sancti jeromini gudelighet thet snaresthe 
thu kanth thet gore Thet V Capitell Ath sancti Jeromini werdskyldhe ey 
skulle ey dylies Tha will iek sighe hwat som met mik gutz mildhet giordhe 
paa hans dotz dagh oc i then same thyme som helgesthe jeronimus feer vth 
aff kotsens orenlighetz kape oc jndfordhe sik ewyndeligh vdodelighetz oc 
vmetheligh gledis kledher Ther iek war i ypone i myn cell oc hwilthes 
tha thenckthe iek girlighe Hwredan «res oc gledis sthorhet er i helghe 

sieele som gledis met Chriséo oc iek atthraddhe at gore ther 
Fol. 49b. aff een || lithell bogh for hedherligh seneri som fordom 

war sancti martini discipell som biskop war j thuronia Oc 
togh iek swa peen oc papiir oc wille skriffwe een epistolam oc sendebreff till 
sanctum jeronimum At han skulle lathe mik fanghe at withe hwat som 
hannum syntis ther om Thy at iek wisthe thet at iek ey kunne sanneligher 
leres aff nogher leffwendhe man en aff hannum j swa wanskelighe spors- 
maall Thet vi. ca Ther iek skreff helsen i epistolens begynnelsx oc skulle 
skriffwe jeronimum tha kom snarlighe jndh i cellen som iek war vthi with 
nathsangs thyme eth vsigeligth lwys som ey syntis forre i war thiidh oc ey 
kan war thunghe fulleligh thet kwngore met vsigeligh oc vhoreligh god- 
lucth Ther iek saw thet tha worthe iek aldelis vndrendhe oc mosthe myn 
huffss oc alle myne lymmerres dygdhe Jiek wisthe ey tha at gutz vndher- 
ligh hoghre handh haffdhe vphoghet syn swen oc kwngiorthe hans dygdhe 
blanth falketh Jiek wisthe oc icke at gudh haffde skilth syn throo thiener 
with kotsens orenlighet oc haffde reth hannum swa hoffth sethe j hemelen 
Jek wisthe ey the oransagelighe herrens weye Jek wistine ey owndelighe gutz 
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wiisdoms oc wittughetz ligghendefeew Oc ey wisthe iek the lonlige gutz 
domme Thy at them som han will lather ham komme till sins wedherkeen- 
nelse aff syn vsigeligh wiisdom Oc forthy at myne oghne aldrigh sawe 
thelikth lyws oc myn nese hafide ey kenth theligh luckth thy vndrethe 

iek aff swa nyth oc vhorligth vndher Myn# thancke toghe 
Fol. 50a. till at buldhre i mik hwat || thet skulle ware Thet v1. Capitell 

Aen resth hordhes tha aff lywseth oc saffdhe Augustine Augus- 
tine hwat atspor thu wenther thu tik at kunne ose alth haffwet i eth lidhet 
kar oc locke all werdhens jordh i een lidhen nosswe oc speghe hemelen at 
han skall ey ganghe syn wanlighe gangh Skall thit oghe see som enghen 
menneskes gghe matthe see Skall thit ore hore thet som enghen ore hordhe 
Oc the thingh som menneskes hierthe ey forstodh oc ey thenckthe Thu 
thencker at thu kanth vndherstandhe hwat «endhe som er paa oendeligh 
thingh Hwre kant thu madhe the thingh som vmedeligh ere Snarer lyckes 
alth haffwith j eth threngesthkar Snarer kan een lithel neffwe holdhe all 
werdhens jordh oc snarer oc heller skall hemelen afflathe at rores jdelighe 
en thu kanth vndherstandhe then myndhre deell aff the gledhe oc were 
som helighe sieele nythz oc haffwe forvthen endhe vthen thu fangher them 
at ronze swa som iek Thu skalth ey arbeydhe at gore vmogelighe thingh 
Men thu skalth en lope een lithell thyme swa lenghe thet thit liiffs lopp 
er fulkommeth Heer skalt thu icke soghe effther the thingh som ey kunne 
andherstetz fynnes vthen ther hwarth iek skyndher mik nw salighe till at 
ganghe Heer skalt thu atthra at gore thelighe gerninge’ at thu math 
haffwe aldeles ther the thingh ewyndeligh Hwicke thu astwndher at vnd- 

herstandhe her nogherlwndis Hwo som ther gangher jndh han 
Fol. 50b. __ skall || engeledis ganghe ther vth Thet vir. Capit. Alth ther 

till war iek swa redughe och hemsk oc swa goth som noghet 
ner aff sindhe aff swa vsigeligth vndher oc moxen mosthe iek all myn 
storcke Tha togh iek noghen dristughet aff thesse ordh oc safide met skelff- 
wendhe rosth Gudh gaffwe at thet war mik lofflikth at withe hwo thu est 
som swa saligh oc erefuldh est Oc skyndher tik swa hedherlighe till thesse 
gledhz oc swa sothe welthale thaler till mik Tha swarethe han Thu atspior 
mith naffn Jek er jeronimi sieell som war presth ther som thu begynner at 
skriffwe thet breff till Oc nw i thenne thyme afflagdhe iek kotzsens byrdhe i 
bethleem jude Oc christus oc alth hemelrigis herskapp folgher mik oc iek er 
prydh met all fagherhet oc forlywseth aff alth skin Oc ifordh i vdodelighetz 
forgyllethe kledher oc er iek omkledh met alle gledhe oc godhe thingh oc 
wandh seygher aff alle wertzlighe thingh Oc er iek kroneth met koninglighe 
krone aff guldh oc dyre sthenz oc er omlagdh met all saligheth oc helighet 
oc gangher nw swa erefulleligh oc saleligh till hemelrigis gledhe som ware 
skulle vthen endhe Oc skall iek her effther wenthe enghen gledhes wanskels 
men ogels Oc skall iek ighensoghes till legommeth paa then almennelighe 
kotzsens vppstandelse dagh Hwicketh leghom ther skall tha erefuldh 

gores oc skall ey doo mere Men then wre som iek haffwer 
Fol. 51 a. nw eneste || skall iek tha haffwe till sammen met leghommeth 

Thet rx ca Tha fik iek mere storckels till myn sieell oc for 
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gledhe ey afflodh iek at grethe oc swarethe hannum swa Gudh gaffwe at iek 
matthe werdugis at were thyn thienere som swa erligh er i blanth andhre 
Men iek bether tik at thu stadeligh haffwer mik thyn swen i thyn amyndels 
en togh at iek er alderslymmesthe hwicken thu ezlskethe i werdhen met 
meghet skerlighet at iek maa ronses aff syndhen met thyne bone oc ganghe 
i reth weygh for thyn beskermelse oc thet iek maa frelses jdeligh aff myne 
owenner oc komme till salighetz haffn met thyn heligh ledhelse Gudh gaffwe 
thet thecketis thyn wilie at sware mik till nogher sporsmaall Han swarethe 
Hwat som thu wilth tha spor iek will sware tik met all wilize Augustinus 
saffde Jek wille withe Om helghe siele kunne wille nogher thingh som the 
icke kunne fanghe Sancti Jeronimi sieell swarethe Eth skalt thu withe 
augustine at helghe siele wre swa stadfesthe i gudh i then ewyndeligh wre 
at i them er enghen andhen wilie en gutz Thy the kunne enckthet andhet 
wills en thet gudh will thy maa the fanghe hwat the wille Oc forthy hwat 
som helsth the wille thet will gudh oc fulkommer Sanneligh enghen aff oss 
swighes aff syne begheringhe thy at nogher aff oss gnsker ey noghet vthen 

gudh Thy haffwe wii gudh alle thidhe swa som wi wille Oc 
Fol. 51 b. ware atthraelse alle thidhe fulkommes Thet x Capitell. || 

Keresthe fadher Cyrille Thet were mik forlanghe ordh om 
alle the stycke skulle scriffwes i thenne epistola som then heligh sieell kun- 
giorthe mik ther iek atspurdhe Thy at iek hopes thet iek skall komme till 
bethleem ey effther manghe aar me/ gutz helpp at soghe swa sthore helghe- 
dom hware thu skalt klarlighe then thiidh see the thingh iek haffwer horth 
oc skreffweth om hannum Oc swa bleff then srefuldh sieell hcess mik j flere 
thyme j myn celle Oc kungiorthe mik then helgeste threfaldughetz eenlighet 
oc eenliglighetzsens threfaldughet Oc sonsens fodhelse aff fadheren Oc then 
helighantz franghangels aff fadheren oc sonnen Oc englene jerarthias oc 
skickelse oc there thienesthe Oc ther till helghe sieles salighet oc andhre 
nyttelighe thingh som sware wre menneske at vndherstandhe Hwre sub- 
tilighe oc hwre klarlighe oc hwre vndherlige han kungiorthe mik them 
Swa at thalethe iek met alle menneske thwnghe tha kunne iek ey vtthrocke 
thesse thingh Oc ther effther forswandh thet lyws aff myne oghne Men ther 
effther i manghe daghe ighen bleff then godhe luckthes sothet O hwre 
vndherligh han er Thy at han gor swa manghe ierthegne oc swa manghe 
oc sthore nymere vndherligh oc owanelighe for menneske Thy skulle wii 
alle rope till hannum oc gledhe oc frogdhe oss oc giffwe hans loff hedher oc 

wre Thy at han er weerdugh all loff oc ey wre wii fulkommelighe 
Fol. 52a. oc fullurthne till at loffwe hannum Thy at || han jndgik j her- 

rens hwss hwiidh skinnendhe och alzfeghersth Hware som 
han fik wrens sedhe j the offwermere oc klarere werdughete Hwicket iek 
fornam en ighen aff flere withne en aff een Paa thet at sandhetz lyws skal] 
klarlighere oppenbares Tha thedhes oc sywffnthes then forneffndhe hedher- 
ligh man senero som skinnendhes er i lerdhom oc wiisdom met thre andhre 
men i thurone stadh pa then dagh oc thyme som sanctus Jeronimus bleff 
dedh then same sywfin ther iek saw Oc ther om bar han selffwer mik 
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enesthe withne ther han kom till mik Thet x1. Capitell I swa madhe wilde 
gudh At sancti Jeronimi hoffwe ere skulle ey skywfiles for werdhen At 
the som iosthes at efftherfolghe hans helighetz fodspor skulle withe at han 
haffuer offwergengeligh wre Oc at andhre som see swa manghe oc swa store 
lon giffwes hannum skulle tilfestes hans helighetz oc dygdhers fodspor Thy 
at lonens hopp mynsker arbeythetz byrdhw Then same dagh oc stwndh som 
then wrefuldh Jeronimus dodhe swa salighe tha thedhes han for senero oc 
iii andhre met hannum i syn sthore wre hwicke iii mzen ware meth senero 
then thiidh i hans hws Senerus met the cristne men ii aff them ware 
mwncke fordhom aff sancti martini closther Som the stodhe i gudeligh 
thale hordhe the snarlighe i hemblene J weddreth oc paa iordhen vtha- 

lighe rosthe Oc swa alzsotesthe vsigelighe oc vhorlighe orgenz 
Fol. 52 b. oc tympzne oc alle handhe seydhenspils lywdh || Swa at ther 

aff lywffntis hemelen oc iordhen och alle thingh lydhe hwert- 
stetz Aff hwicken sothet haffde theris siele moxen ganghet aff theris leg- 
homme Tha bleffwe the alle vndrendhe oc lyffthe theris oghne vpp till 
hemblenz Ther the sawe hemelen oc alle the thingh som haldes i hemelens 
omgangh finghe the at see eth lyws lywfisynne klarer en solens lyws oc ther 
aff vtginghe alle wrligesthe lucth Ther the sawe thesse vndherlighe thingh 
badhe the till gudh met theris bone at thet matthe thees them hwi thelighe 
thingh giorthes Thet x11. Ca Tha kom een rosth aff hemelen oc safide 
Enghen vndher skall ror ether oc ey skall thet were ether vndherlicth ath 
i hore oc see thelighe thingh Thy at Christus herre som er koningh offuer 
alle koninghe oc herre offwer alle them som herredom haffwe kom i dagh 
gantzse hoffthideligh emoth wrefullesthe jeronimi sieell som war i bethleem 
jude oc gik i dagh aff thenne skalkeligh werdhen At han skall jndledhe 
henne i sith righe swa meghet hoffthideligher oc hedherligherw for andhre 
som hwn skin i werdhen i hoffwere och werdughere leffneth I dagh gledis 
alle engle ordhenz oc stath oc meth sotesthe sangh sywngendhes folghe 
the theris herre J dagh Alle patriarchers oc propheters skare J dagh 
alle gutz apostlene oc disciplene koor J dagh Alle helghe Martires oc alle 
confessores J dagh then erefuldesth gutz modher met alle hennes helghe 

iomfrwere J dagh Alle helghe siele frogdeligh oc gledeligh 
Fol. 53 a. =mothe||the theris landhman oc borgher Oc ther thesse ordh 

ware hordhe tha thigethe rosthen Men lywseth oc sanghen 
oc then godhe lucth bleffwe ighen i een thyme oc swa lothe the aff Kere 
fadher i swa madhe er thet kwnnugth At han er een aff the hoffre oc 
sthorrer oc megtugher hemelske borgher Oc ther aff er han vndherligh 
oc megtugh oc omwell redendhes moxen offwer alle helge mzn for then 
mackth som hannum er giffwet aff gudh Thet xi. Ca 2nghen thwiffwell 
skall ther were paa At hwat han will thet maa han swa fulfolghe for 
andhre swa som hans wilie tilhengdhe gutz wilie mere en andhre Enghen 
skall wenthe mik at were swa derff eller haffwe swa sthoer dyerfiwelsze 
At iek sigher thet oc samthycker At Jeronimus standher hoffre i wren en 
johannes baptista Om hwicken Jhesus ber selffwer withne at enghen stoeth 
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storrer vpp en han Heller en petrus oc paulus oc andhre aff the x11 apostle 
som ware vthwaldhe aff Christo och helgegiorthe Oc thogh meen swa er thet 
enghen skell forbywdher thet Tha derffwes iek nogherlwndis at sighe at 
han fik ey myndhre ere i hemelrighe en een aff them Nw meen iek syndher 
enghen skell hwy thet skall were vloffligth at sighe Jeronimum at were 
them lighe i eren men han war them lighe i leffnetz helighet Oc men 
gudh er ey personere annamere Men beskodher hwers serdeles werd- 

skyllelige gerninghe oc giffwer hwer som han forskyldher 
Fol. 53 b. thet oc swa || at nogher thockes thet Jeronimus fik myndhre 

sere en iohannes baptista eller apostlenze Oc skodher han hans 
helighet oc hans skriffthes werdhskyllelighet oc begghie testamentes om- 
weendelses hardhe oc sannesthe thingh Oc ackther klarlighe hwat fructh 
i daghs thidhes embeth oc orden er som han leth effther sik ey enesthe 
nerffwerendhe mn oc them som tilkommendhe ere skall iek santh sighe oc 
withne tha wenther iek at then same domer sanctum jeronimum ey at were 
myndhre i eren en the ere Thet x11. Capitell Nw at iek skall ey reghnes 
at kasthe snare paa nogher till at gore leegh oc skuff aft mik i thet at iek 
witherkeenner oc sigher sanctum jeronimum at were lighe johanni baptiste 
oc apostelene j hellighet oc ere Tha will iek eth sighe som iek saw i eth 
sywfin oc ey er en 1111 daghe sidhen At sandhethen skall ey skywles oc ey 
at iek gor thet for noghen leghomligh kerlighet aff hwicken man pleygher 
meest at fare wildh aff sandhetz weygs krennelse eller oc aff huffsens vfornwf- 
tughet eller aff noghen andhen sagh Men skall withe at iek thet ey fik ath 
vndherstandhe aff nogher menneske Men with oppenbarelse som gudh giff- 
wer menneske thy at han er then som vpphoflwer syne helghe msn och 
megtughgor them J then fierdhe nath nw nesth fremfarendhe tha thenck- 

the iek gyreligh oc atthralighe Hwat iek skulle skriffwe! ther 
Fol. 54a. sanctus || Jeronimus kunne fanghe loff oc wre aff i eth stacketh 

seendebreff Thy at iek acktethe tha at skriffwe till tik then same 
epistolam Oc thenckthe hwat materi iek matthe paafyndhe som hoffweligh 
kunne were hans loff Ther midhie nath kom fall paa mik soffn Oc een 
alderstorsthe engleskare war hess mik J blanth them ware 11 men meghet 
klarerer zen solen Oc ware swa lighz oc eensskapthe at enghen skulle eller 
kunne sywfines atskilnels i them met hwicken then ene kunne skilies fran 
then andhen Vthen at then ene bar u1 kroner paa sith hoffweth aff guldh 
oc dyrre sthenz oc then andhen bar 11 Och the ware badhe kleddhe i 
aldherskynnendhe klare oc hwithe collobiske kledher allestetz weffwethe 
met guldh oc dyre sthenz oc ware swa meghet faghre ath enghen kan thet 
besynne Oc swa ginghe the badhez sammen ner till mik oc stothe een lithen 
thyme thysthe Ther effther then som haffde the m1 krantze thalethe till 
mik met thesse ordh Thet xv. Capitell Avgustine Thu thencker hwat loff 
thu skalt sighe aff jeronimo J sandhet thu haffwer lenghe thet thenckth oc 
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thu wedsth thet ey en Men wii komme badhe her till tik at wii skulle thee 
tik hans wre Thenne myn stalbrodher som thu seer er jeronimus Oc swa 
som han war mik lighe i leffneth oc hellighet swa er han mik oc lighe i 
eren i alle madhe Thet iek maa thet formaa han Thet iek will thet will han 

oc swa som iek seer gudh swa seer oc han oc krenner oc vndher- 
Fol. 54b. — standher Oc therre || vthi er war oc alle helghe mentz hellighet 

och ere Oc ey haffwer een heligh man mere eller myndher wre 
for then andhen Vthen swa meghet som han myndhre eller mere bespegler 
oc beskodher eller keenner gutz skapels Then thredie krantz som iek haffwer 
mere en han thet er marthels krone som iek endhe mith liiff met Oc thy 
at han tholdhe i werdhen nodh - arbeydh - syndhebethringh - vselhet - 
pyne - hwgh - forsmeelse oc andhre ganske hardhe thingh swa tholleligh 
oc swa gledeligh for gutz skyldh Oc gleddis i syne sywgedome Thy er han 
een sandh martir och mosthe ey marthels lon Men forthy at han ey endhet 
sith liiff met swerdh tha haffwer han ey then krone som giffwes till thelighe 
marthels thegn Och the 11 andhre krantze wii haffwe the giffwes enesthe 
jomfrwerz oc kennefedhre at the skulle atskilies for andhre Thet xvi Capi- 
tell Heer till swarrethe iek som mik syntis Hwo est thu myn herre Han 
swarethe Jek er Johannes baptista som nedherfeer till tik at iek skulle kun- 
gore tik jeronimi ere At thu skalth framdeles sighe falketh hans ere Thy 
at thu skalth withe at then hether oc werdughet som gores nogher helghene 
oc hwer serdeles oc besyndherligh the gores oc alle helghene Oc ey skalt 
thu thencke at i hemelrighe er nogher awindh swa som i werdhen Thy at 

swa som i werdhen hwer menneske will heller forwere «en 
Fol. 55a. were vndhergiffwen Swa er icke i hemelrighe || for then vsige- 

ligh kerlighet i hwicken helghe siele elske them jndbyrdis 
Hwer helghen gledis swa aff een andhens ere swa som aff syn eghen Oc 
omwell will hwer then som sthorre er och hwer then som myndher er skulle 
were hannum lighe oc en moxen sthorre Thy at hans gledhe worthe syn 
gledhe Swa gledis then myndhre aff then sthorres ere swa som han haffde 
then same wre Oc wiseligh han gaff «n hannum heller aff syn werse om thet 
ware loffligth fforthy er hwers serdeles er alle theris ere oc alle theris were 
er hweers seerdeles ere Thet X VII. Capitell Ther thet/e war saffdh tha bortgik 
all then samlingh oc skare Oc swa worth iek vpwacth aff soffwen oc keenne 
snarlighe i mik swa sther kerlighetz breendelse som iek haffide nogherthiide 
forre kenth imik Alth ther fraa oc swa alth till thenne thyme war ey i 
mik nogher awindtz eller hoff! ferdughetz eller rosels begherels eller 
thenckels Thy at gudh er withne som alle thingh weth for «en the wordhe 
At ther aff war swa stheer keerlighetz brennels vpthendh i mik at iek gledis 
mer aff een andhens goth en aff mith eghet Mere atthraer ick at were 
vndher alle en offwer alle Thetie saffde iek forthy jcke at iek skall fanghe 
loff ther forse Men for thet at nogher skall ey thencke thette at haffwe wereth 
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fafengelighe drome aff hwicke ware huffwe offthe begeckes Offte vppladher 

gudh syne lonlighe thingh oc helsth with sofin Thy skulle 
Fol. 55 b. _—_ wii! storlighe loffwe then hofsthe || gudh i syne helghe mxn 

Oc skulle prise hans gerninghe thy ey er endhe paa them 
Wii skulle oc ere oc loffwe then helghe herre Jeronimum Thy han giorthe 
megtughe thingh i sith leffneth J dodhen thogh han sthorre thingh Ther 
for er han megtugh i blanth oc heligh oc hoff i hoffsthe leffnetz hellighet 
Oc megtugh helligh oc hoff i vsigeligh wiisdoms grwndughet Oc er nw 
megtugh oc heligh oc hoff i sthorre wrens megtughet Vndherligh oc erefuldh 
oc loffligh j vndherlighe jerthegne som ey forre sywfintis eller horthes eller 
ware wenthe at goris Han er fryckthendhe elskendhe oc hedhrendhe for 
then mackth oc ewyndeligh wre som hannum er giffwen Thet XVIII Jek 
bether forthy at wii skulle hedhre hannum oc ey thye Thy han er werdugher 
all loff Wii skulle kungore i blanth hans eres loff Man skall ey vndhre 
ther paa at wii loffwe then som gudh haffwer swa megtugiorth Oc skall 
man ey ledhies at hedhre then som gudh will hedhre Ey skall oc nogher 
wenthe thet han gor sancto iohanni baptiste eller apostlene oreth ther 
vthi at han sigher Jeronimum were them lighe i wre oc helighet Oc then 
loff oc hedher oc werdughet som gores jeronimo aff oss gores oc them 
hwer serdelis Oc hedher oc loff som hwer therre serdelis hwn gores 
oc hannum Thet XIX ca Atthraer thu at hedhre sanctum johannem 
baptistam oc apostlene hedhre oc hannum Thy- han er them lighe with 

alle thingh fforthy maa wii throggeligh sighe oc witherkenne 
Fol. 56a. Jero=|| nimum lighe at were sancto iohanni Oc ey Johannem 

sthorre Oc at enghen er sthorrer en iohannes baptista Thet 
witherkenne wii met all gudeligheth oc hedher Thy at gore wii oc sighe 
iohannem myndhre at were tha myntske wii johannis wre oc gore tha 
hannum heller oreth en wii loffwe Thill tik hedherligh fadher Cyrille 
sendher iek thenne same myn vfornwnftughetz thales epistolam «en thog 
hwn er vfulkommeligh oc swa som enckthet regnendhes Thog sendher iek 
henne till tik aff pwrth hierthe oc sthoer gudeligh hwfisens atthraelsxe 
Thet XX Capitell Och bether iek tik at thu ey leser thesse ordh met skuff 
eller spee men met skyldugh kerligheth Thy iek sendher till tik then 
eerefuldh Jeronimi loff aff myn vkunnughet Oc hwat som iek haffwer myn- 
dhre werdskyllelighe sath «en mik burdhe thet skall ey reghnes till swa 
megtugh een mantz loff men till myn wankwndugheth Oc at epistolen er 
swa stacketh oc at hans loff er ey swa sthoer thet er myn forwithels oc for- 
sommelss oc owittughet Wissoligh om alle dodelighe menneskes thwnghe 
enesthe framfordhe hans loff en ware the myndhre en som them burdhe 
Hedherligh fadher haff mik i thyn amyndels naar thu kommer paa thet 
stedh som sancti Jeronimi leghom hwiles vthi oc befale mik syndugh man 
hans boner Thy ther er enghen thwiffwell paa At hwat then same erligh 
Jeronimus onsker thet fangher han snarlighe Thy at han ey swighes nogh- 


1 Inserted above the line. 
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erledhes aff syn atthraa Nw er Sancti Augustini biscops oc kennefadhers 

sendhebreff at sendhe hwicketh han sendhe sancto Cyrillo till som erche- 

biskopp war i Jherusalem aff sancto Jeronimo annodomini MCDLXXXVIII 
Deo laus et gloria 


Her begynnes Sanctissimi Jeronimi lleffneth ! 

Jeronimus haffde een edhle oc friiboren man till fadher som heedh Euse- 
bius oc war fodh j eth torpp som hedher Strido hwicketh som liggher hoess 
dalmaciam och pannoniam Ther han war barn tha foer han till Rom oc 
nam ther fulkommeligh bogh paa gretzske lathine oc jodske J then bogligh 
konsth som kalles Gramatica war Donatus hans mesther J Rethorica war 
Victorius hans mesther Men dagh oc nath offwethe han sik i then heligh 
skriffth oc han begreepp gireligh thet som han sidhen fulleligh kwendhe och 
lerdhe andhre Een thiidh ? som han skriffwer till eustochiam i eth sendhe- 
breff swa sighendis Ther iek om daghen met all jdh oc atwackth studerethe 
i tullio oc om natthen j platone som ware hedhenske mzsthere forthy at 
prophetene skriffth theckthes icke mik thy hwn ey war prydeth With 
midhfasthe fik iek swa braadh oc heedh koldesywghe at alth mith * leghom 
kolnethe oc enesthe war mith liiffs werme i mith brosth oc en meghet 
lithet Ther the riddhe till at iordhe hannum Tha drogs oc liddhes han for 
domerens stooll Tha spurdhe domeren hannum at oc safide till sanctum 

jeronimum Hwes logh eller throo est thu aff Tha bekendhe 
102 a. han sik friilighe at were een cristen man || Dhomeren swar- 

ethe strax oc saffde Thu lywgher Thu est Cyceronianus oc 
ikke cristen man Thy at hware som thit ligghendefe « er ther er thit 
hierthe Tha thaffde jeronimus Oc strax bodh domeren nogher men at 
the skulle swarlighe hwdstryghe hannum Tha ropthe Jeronimus oc safide 
Myskwndhe mik herre Myskundhe mik Tha badhe the for hannum som 
omkringstodhe at domeren skulle gore nadhe met hannum thy at han war 
en een vngh man Tha begynthe sanctus jeronimus at sweriz om gudh oc 
saffde Herre Haffwer iek nogherthiidh* haffdh werdzens bogher eller lesth 
i them till thenne dagh Tha neckther iek oc forswer iek them her effther 
Ther han thesse ordh haffde swareth oc sworeth vppa Tha worth han 
gensthen looss oc fik till liiffs ighen oc fan sik alsammen were offwer- 
gudhen oc belupeth met graadh Oc aff the slaff han fik for domstholen 
befan han syne axle redelighe blaa oc blodughe Effther then thiidh lesthe 
sanctus jeronimus then heligh skriffth met sthorre jdh oc atwackth «en som 
han haffde nogherthiidh® giorth tillforne met the hedhenske bogher Ther 
han war xxx aar gammell tha worth han skicketh till cardinaall oc presth 
j romere kirke Oc som paffwe Liberius war dodh Tha rooppthe alle At 


Line omitted by Brandt. tiidh. 
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jeronimus war werdugh till at haffwe oc anname thet helgeste biskops- 

dom oc prestedom som er paffwedommeth Men forthy at han 
102 b. straffethe somme klerckes||oc mwnckes kedhbe tha ware the 

hannum meghet vgynstughe oc lawe i holdh eller satthe saath 
for hannum Oc swa met qwynne kledher som Johannes beleth sigher worth 
fuleligh skemmeth aff them Thy at een dagh ther Jeronimus stodh vpp 
till othesangh som han pleygdhe at gore tha fan han with syn sengh een 
quinnes kledher hwicke han thenckthe at were syne eghne oc fordhe sik 
i them som hans owennere oc affwintz men haffde ther lagdhe oc gik swa i 
kirken Thette giordhe hans affwintzmen forthy at man skulle throo at han 
haffde haffth een qwynne met sik i herberghet Ther han thet saw Tha foer 
han thedhen oc kom till gregorium nazanzenum som tha war biscopp i 
constantinopoli Och ther han haffde nwmmeth then heligh skrifith aff 
hannum tha foer han borth i otken Men hwre! meghet han tholdhe ther 
for Christo skriffwer han till Eustochium? oc sigher O hwre thith ther 
iek war j otken eller skoff som forbrenth war aff solens brynne i hwicken 
mwncke haffwe redhelighe bolighe Tha meenthe iek at iek war i rom i 
lystelighet oc kreseligheth Myne lymmz som ware swa wanskapthe grw- 
wethe with secken ther iek war vthi som war mik hwas som iek haffde 
wereth een blaman Sthundhom ther soffn fall mik paa tha haffde iek 

the noghne been som neppeligh kwnne well henghe till 
103 a. hope paa then blothe jordh Om madh oc oll thigher jek || qweer 

Thy at mith dricke war kalth watn Men at thaghe noghet 
thet som saadhet er thet reghnes till vkyskhet Oc ther iek i seelskapp meth 
the orme som kalles scorpiones oc meth andhre grymme dywr Tha thyckthe 
mik offthe oc iek dantzethe met jomfrwer Oc swa war i thet koldhe leghom 
oc halffdeth enesthe vkysknetz brynne Offthe greth iek oc fastethe hele 
vgher offwer oc spegthe mith leghom som striddhe emodh mik Thet dagh 
oc nath leth iek ey aff at slaa mith brysth forre en gudh gaff mik rolighet 
Oc swa fryctethe iek myn celle som hwn haffde wisth mynz thancke Swa 
wlendhe oc fremmeth gik iek ghenom thet ondhe otken At herren er mith 
witne swa at eflther meghen graadh sywffntis mik stundhom thet iek war i 


Tha fer han till iherusalem oc swa till bethleem oc swa offrethe han sigh 
till at bliffwe ther hoess herrens krybbe oc haffde met sik syne bogher sam- 
menbundhne hwicke han met storsthe jdh och atwackth haffde sammen- 
sancketh Oc ther effther ther han thit kom tha lesthe han offwer andhre 
begher oc fastedhe aldeles till afthenen Manghe kenneswene oc discipulos 
sancketh han ther oc arbeythe i syn heligh forackth oc then heligh skrifftz 

omseetthelsee oc omweendelse aff gretzsk oc aff hebraisk oc till 
103 b. latine i lv aar oc vj manethe oc bleff jndh till hans || dodh 

een kysk jomfrw Om sidher bleff han swa threeth oc medsom 
at han icke kwnne rethe sik vpp i syn sengh vdhen han haffde eth reepp * 


 hure. ? Eustochiam. 3 en. * reep. 
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bundhen with bielken oc swa reesthe han sik vpp met hendhernes helpp 
paa thet at han wildhe gore klostherns embith effther som han formatthe 
Thet andheth Capitell Een affthen som sanctus jeronimus sadh meth syne 
brodhre oc hordhe lesningh j then heligh skriffth Tha kom snarlighe een 
loffwe lam oc halthendis oc gik jndh i closterth Ther the andhre brodhre 
sawe henne tha flyddhe the borth Tha gik sanctus jeronimus emoth henne 
som han skulle haffwe ganghet emoth een gesth Ther loffwen thedhe han- 
num syn feedh som skadh war Tha kallethe sanctus Jeronimus at brodherne 
oc badhe them thwo hennes foddher oc soghe grangiffweligh hwar hwn saar 
war Ther theswa giordhe tha befundhe the at jlen vndher fodhen war saar 
paa henne oc thet war giorth aff thoornestyngh oc swa rocktethe the henne 
grangiffweligh oc hwn worth karsk ighen Oc ther efither offwergaff hwn all 
grymheeth oc gik i klosterth blanth brodherne som eth thampth dywr Ther 
sanctus jeronimus saw at! gudh ey enesthe sendhe henne till closthert for 

syn karskheth* oc helbredhe Men mere for there gaffn Tha 
104 a. meth syne brodhres raadh fick han loffwen thet embeth at hwn | 

skulle een asen som henthe them weth aff skoffwen folghe till 
marcken ther han thog syn fodhe oc thoghe hannum till ware Hwicketh 
han* oc giorthe Thy ligherwiiss som een klogh hiordhe fuldhe loffwen 
aseneth alle thidhe till gresseth oc togh hannum alzsomgrangiffweligsth 
till warze Oc paa thet at loffwen matthe fanghe syn fodhe oc at aseneth 
matthe gore sith embeth Tha kom hwn allethiidhe heem meth hannum i 
beskedhen thiidh Thet iij capi Een thiidh som aseneth gik oc aath oc 
loffwen soff hardeligh Tha komme koppmen farendhes ther fram meth 
cameler oc sawe enesthe aseneth oc thoghe thet borth Ther loffwen wogneth 
vpp oc ey fan syn stalbrodher som war aseneth Tha lopp hwn hidh oc thith * 
oc rothedhe Ther hwn kwnne icke findhe hannum tha gik hwn hiem jghen 
meghet droffweth oc thordhe ey ganghe jndh som hwn pleygdhe for blygsell 
Ther brodherne sawe at loffwen senere kom heem en hwn pleygdhe forre 
tha meenthe the at hwn aff hwngher haffde edeth aseneth vpp oc forthy 
wildhe the icke giffwe henne syn fodhe som the pleygdhe at gore Men the 
saffde till hennze Gack borth oc edh then deell som offwerlopp aff aseneth 
n tok thwifflethe the ther vppa om loffwen haffde giorth thet ondhe emoth 

aseneth Oc ther fore ginghe the vth paa marcken hwar som 
Fol. 104 b. aseneth || pleygdhe at ganghe om the noghet dotz theghn kunne 

findhe Ther the enckthet fundhe Tha komme the jghen oc 
saffde thet for sancto jeronimo Tha som sanctus jeronimus both finghe the 
loffwen asnens embeth oc hioghe wedh oc lagdhe paa loffwen oc thet 
embeth giorthe loffwen tholleligh Een dagh gik hwn vth paa marcken oc 
lopp hiith oc thith oc wille widhe hwat aff hennes stalbrodher war bleffwet 
Tha saw hwn iangtborth hwrelundhe ther komme kopmen farendhes meth 
cameler som lessethe ware oc aseneth gik fore them Thy at thet er theris 
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sidhwane at naar the fare langh weygh met cameler tha pleygher een asen 
at ganghe fore them at the thes rethere skulle findhe weyghen oc kwnne 
fylghe effther oc aseneth haffwer eth reepp om halsen Ther loffwen fornam 
aseneth tha fall hwn offwer them rophendes oc rydendis redhelighe swa 
at folketh flyddhe borth oc swa dreff loffwen fore sigh the cameler som 
ware lesethe jndh till closterth Thet IIII. Ca Ther brodherne sawe thet tha 
kwngiorthe the thet for sancto jeronimo oc han swarethe Kere brodhre 
thwoer ware gesthers foddher oc redher madh oc bidher swa effther gutz 
wilie Tha begynthe loffwen som hwn war wan gladeligh at lope i clostereth 

oc fall paa jordhen for hwer brodhers foddher ligherwiis som 
Fol. 105 a. hwn wille bedhes om || nadhe oc weyrethe eller rordhe stiwr- 

then for then brodhe hwn haffde icke giorth Mzn sanctus 
jeronimus som wisthe thesse thingh till foren saffde till brodherne Brodhre 
Gangher borth oc redher ware gesther madh oc theris wedhertorffth Ther 
han thette thalethe meth them tha kom eth budh till hannum oc saffie at 
ther ware gesther for porthen som wille see abbethen Swa gik han till 
them oc the fiolle strax nedher paa iordhen for hans foddher oc badhe 
om nadhe for theris brodhe Tha vpliffthe han them weelwilleligh oc badh 
them taghe ighen thet them tilhordhe oc ey orettheligh taghe nogher 
andhers Tha badhe the sanctum jeronimum at han skulle anname for wel- 
signelse halffdelen aff theris olie Hwicketh han neppeligh wille gore 
eller samthocke Om sidher war Sanctus jeronimus swa goth som nodher 
till och bedh them som ware hans klosthers brodhre at the skulle anname 
olien Tha loffwethe kopmennene at the wille hwerth aar giffwe brad- 
herne then same madhe meth olye oc sameledis there arffwinghe effther 
them Thet V. Capitell Then thiidh sanghen i then heligh kirke war ey 
andherlwndis skicketh en hwat som man losthe at lese oc sywnghe thet 
tillsteddhes Thy badh Theodosius keyser paffwen som hedh Damasus At 

han skulle befale noghen wiiss oc klogh man till at skicke 
Fol. 105 b. sembethet i then heligh kirke Tha wisthe || paffwen well 

at Sanctus Jeronimus war fulkommen i latine maall gretske 
oc jodske oc i all wiisdom Thy befaldhe han Sancto jeronimo for dette 
zembeth at skicke Swa skuldhe Sanctus jeronimus psalteren at till dag- 
hene oc skickethe hwer dagh sith eghet nocturne Oc ath Gloria patri 
skuldhe sywngis gensthen effther hwer psalm som sigiwertis sigher Ther 
effther skickethe han epistolas oc ewangelia som om alth aareth skulle 
sywngis Oc alle andhre tingh som hore till same embeth forvthen sanghen 
meghet skelleligh oc qwemmeligh Oc sendhe thet aff bethleem oc till paff- 
wen Hwicketh aff paffwen oc hans cardinaler worth strax stadfesth fulkom- 
meligh oc till ewigth fulbordh Ther effther bogdhe han sik syn graff i then 
hwle i hwicken herren law i krybben Han wort jordeth ther han war xxx 
oc vii aar gammell Thet VI Ca J hwre stheer hedher oc werdughet Sanctus 
Augustinus haffde sanctum jeronimum skriffwer han om oc sigher Jeronimus 
presth kunne threnne maall som war llathine Gretske oc jodhske oc leffde 
ieth heligth stedh oc i then heligh skriffth till syn jdhersthe eldherdom 
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Hwes lamp skindhe som solens skin fran osther oc till westher i hans 
thales etlehet Sanctus prosper Doctor thaler om hannum oc sigher Jeroni- 
mus presth bodhe i bethleem oc er forklareth for all werdhen 
Fol, 106 a. Hwicken methsith kosteligh nome ocstudio elleriidh thienthe}| 
oc vpplywsthe all then heligh kirke Oc sigher sanctus jeroni- 
mus om sik selff till albigensem ffor enghen thingh redhes iek swa sare fran 
myn barndom som for een hoflierdugh hwss eller sindh oc een ranck hals 
som vppwecker gutz wredhe emodh mennesken Sameledis reddhes iek the 
thingh som thrygghe ware Jtem J mith closther acthedhe iek meth mith 
hierthe paa gzesterii oc alle som komme till mik och mynz brodhre them 
annamethe wii meth bliith zenleth vthen ketthere Oc thwodhe theres foddher 
Vsodorus thaler oc om hannum oc sigher Jeronimus war wiis i thrienne 
thunghe maal Hwess vttholkelse eller vthsettelse framsetthes oc loffwes 
for andhres Thy at hwn er klareri sindh oc i senss oc sandher thy han 
war een reth cristen man Senerus sancti martini discipell skriffwer swa om 
hannum Jeronimus forvthen throens werdskyldh och dygdhernes gaffwe 
war swa megtugh oc dyer klerck ey enesthe i latine oc gretske men oc i 
jodske maall at enghen kwnne lighnes with hannum i all wiisdom Han 
haffde allethidhe striidh emoth ondhe menneske oc ewigth orloff ketthera 
hadethe hannum Thy at han icke ledh aff at stridhe emoth them klerckene 
hadethe hannum thy han forfuldhe oc straffethe theris leffneth oc snydher 
Men alle the som godhe ware vndrethe paa hannum oc elske- 
Fol. 106 b. the hannum || The som hannum saffde at were een Ketther 
the ware wisth galne Thy han allethiidhe studerethe Alle- 
thiidhe war han i bogherne Dagh eller nath hwilthes han icke Men 
enthen lesthe han eller skreff Thette sigher senerus Thet same bewiser 
han selff offthe sighendes Iek haffde manghe forfolghere oc bagthalere 
hwicke forfolgelse hwre tholleligh han leedh thet bewises i sendhebreff 
som han skreff till asellam oc saffde Iek thacker gudh at iex er werdugh 
wordhen at werdhen forhadher mik Oc at iek sighes een vgernings man 
Thy iek weeth at iek maa komme till righet swa well meth wanfredh som 
met goth ryckthe Gudh gaffwe thet at alle throo menneskes skare matthe 
forfylghe mik for myn herres naffn och rethwiishet Gudh gaffwe thet 
thenne werdhen wildhe fasthere oc mere vpstandhe mik till forwydelse 
at iek matthe loffwes aff Christo oc hopes till hans jethels loen Thy at 
then frestelsee er theckeligh oc atthreligh hwes loen man hopes till at 
fanghe i hemelrighe aff Christo Icke er oc then bandhe eller forbandelse 
swaar hwicken som omwendhes till gutz loff Sanctissimus Jeronimus dadhe 
anno domini cccc aar. 


I. Proper NAMES OCCURRING IN THE MS. 


A.—albigensem, 106 a; asellam, 106 b; Augustinus, 51 a, 
Augustini, 47 a, Augustine, 50 a, Avgustine, 54 a, 
augustine, 51 a. 

B.—bethleem, 50 b. 

C.—Christus, 52 b, christus, 50 b, Christo, 49 a; constanti- 
nopoli, 102 b; Cyrillo, 56 a, Cyrillum, 47 a, Cyrille, 
51 b. 

D.—dalmaciam, 101 b; Damasus, 105 a; Donatus, 101 b. 

E.—Eusebius, 49 a, Eusebii, 47 a; Eusebius (father of Jerome), 
101 b; eustochium, 101 b. 

G.—gregorium nazanzenum, 102 b. 

H.—Helias, 47 b. 

J.—Jeronimus, 47 a, jeronimus, 49 a, Jeronimi, 51 a, jeronimi, 
49 a, Jeronimum, 47 a, jeronimum, 49 b; Jherusalem, 
56 a, jherusalem, 47 a, iherusalem, 103 a, iherusalems, 
49 a; Jhesus, 53 a; Johannes baptista, 47 b, johannes 
baptista, 53 a, iohannes baptista, 53 b, iohannes here- 
mite, 47 b, johanni baptiste, 53 b, iohanni baptiste, 55 b, 
johannem baptistam, 55 b, Johannem, 56 a, iohannem, 
56 a; jude, 50 b. 

\L.—Liberius, 102 a. 

M.—martini, 50 a. 

P.—panneniam, 101 b; tet 53 a; petrus, 53 a; platone, 
101 b; prosper, 105 b. 

* R.—Rom, 101 b, rom, 102 b. 

S.—samuel, 47 b, samuelem, 48 a; Senerus, 52 a, seneri, 50 a, 
senero, 52 a; sigiwertis, 105 b; Strido, 101 b. 
T.—Theodosius, 105 a; thuronia, 49 b, thuronz, 52 a; tullio, 
101 b. 
U.—Vsodorus, 106 a. 
V.—Victorius, 101 b. 
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II. Worps AND Forms. 


A.—Aff, 47 a, in sense of om ‘about, concerning,’ a common 
use until end of 15th cent. 

Allethiidhe, 104 a, altid, ‘always.’ Here, as in several 
other adverbs, the dative ending -e has been dropped 
in modern Danish. 

Alzomgrangiffweligsth, 104 a, ‘ most carefully.’ Alsom is 
frequently used in Old Danish as an intensive prefix. 

Amyndels, 51 a, ‘ memory.’ 

Andherlundis, 105 a, anderledes, ‘ otherwise.’ This form 
is not given by K, and M. 

Astwndher, 50 a, eupio, ‘ desire.’ 

Atwackth, 47 a, ‘diligence.’ 

B.—Beskeden, 104 a, passende, ‘ proper,’ ef. German Bescheid. 
Not as BRANDT states bestemt, ‘ fixed.’ 
Bidher, 104 b, bier, ‘ abides.’ 
D.—Dyerffwels, 53 a, Djervhed, ‘boldness.’ 
Dylies, 49 a, lateant. 
E.—Etlehet, 105 b, Edelhed, ‘ nobility.’ 
F.—Forhade, 106 b, hade, ‘to hate,’ now used only in p. p. 
forhadt. 

Freghne, 49 a, intelligo. 

Fullurthne, 51 b, ‘ complete.’ 

Forredaggs, 47 b, ‘ recently.’ 

G.—Ganghe, 50 a, gaa, ‘to go.’ 

Geesterii, 106 a, Gestfrihed, ‘ hospitality.’ 

H.—Hannum, 47 a, ham, ‘him,’ dative used as common ob- 
jective as late as 17th cent. 

Hwredan, 49 a, hvordan, ‘ how.’ 

Hwarth, 50 a, hvor, ‘ where.’ 

Hemsk, 50 b, pavore stupens, ‘ terrified.’ 

Hoffeerdug, 106 a, hovmodig, ‘ proud.’ 

I.—Iek, Jek, 47 a, jeg, ‘I.’ Cf. Ice, Ek, O. E. Ik. JSlen, 
103 b, ‘sole’ (of the foot). In M’s reference to this 
_ passage there are two slight orthographical errors. 
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K.—Konningh, 52 b, Konge, ‘king.’ 
Konninglighe, 50 b, kongelige, ‘ royal.’ 
Kreseligheth, 102 b, ‘delight, not in M. 
Keedhe, 102 b, Kéadhed, ‘ licentiousness.’ 
Keennesweene, 103 a, ‘ pupils.’ 

L.—Ligherwiis som, 104 a, ligesom, ‘just as.’ 
Loffwerman, 47 a, laudator. 

M.—Mangelunde, 47 a, ‘ manywise.’ 

Mynnath, 48 a, Midnat, ‘ midnight.’ 
Mynsker, 52 a, minuit, ‘ diminishes.’ 
Moxen, 50 b, ‘ almost.’ 

Meedhen, 48 a, medens, ‘ while.’ 
Modh, 48 a, ‘ tired,’ German, miide. 

N.—Nyttelighe, 51 b, nyttige, ‘ useful.’ 
Neeppeligh, 106 a, neppe, ‘ hardly.’ 

O.—Omwende, 48 a, overscette, ‘ translate.’ 
Omweendelsses, 53 b, ‘ translations.’ 
Orckeloshet, 48 a, otiwm. 

Offwergaff, 103 b, opgav, ‘ gave up.’ 

Offwerghzengelisth, 47 a, excellentissime. 

Offwerlopp, 104 a, ‘remained over,’ German iiberbleiben. 
Offwerskywfithe, 47 b, tegebat, ‘ covered.’ 

R.—Reedenthes for, 47 b, rddende over, ‘ controlling.’ 
Reetwiishet, 106 b, Retfeerdighed, ‘justice.’ 
Rone, 50 a, ‘ to test.’ Now a Norwegianism. 
Rothede, 104 a, brolede, ‘ roared.’ 

S.—Saleligh, 50 b, ‘in a holy manner,’ 
Sameledis, 105 a, pd samme Madde, ‘in the same manner.’ 
Saath, 102 b, Snare, ‘ snare.’ 

Skalkeligh, 52 b, ‘ miserable.’ 
Skuff, 53 b, ‘ ridicule.’ 

Skellighe, 47 a, rationalis. 
Skeerlighet, 51 a, ‘ affection.’ 
Skedher, 53 b, ‘ pay heed to.’ 
Stadelig, 47 a, stadig, ‘ continually.’ 
Sterckels, 51 a, Styrcke, ‘ strength.’ 
Swa, 47 b, saa, ‘as, so.’ 
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T.—Theligh, theligkth, 47 b, ‘ such,’ 
Thiidh, en, 47 b, en Gang, ‘ once.’ 
Tholleligh, 104 b, ta/modig, ‘ patiently.’ 
Thoornesteyngh, 103 b, ‘ thorn.’ 
Thryswer, 48 a, ‘ thrice.’ 
Thwennesynne, 47 b, tvendesinde, ‘ twice.’ 
U.—Vmogelighe, 50 a, wmulige, ‘impossible.’ 
Vndherstandhe, 50 a, forstaa, ‘ understand.’ 
Vpliffthe, 105 a, separable prefix in modern Danish. 
Vppa, 102 a, op, ‘up.’ 
V, W.—Wantfredh, 106 b, ‘ignominy.’ 
Wanskels, 50 b, Vanskelighed, ‘ difficulty.’ 
Wasth, 48 b, var, ‘ wert.’ 
Weddreth, 52 a, Vejret, ‘the weather.’ 
Vedhertorffth, 105 a, ‘ hunger.’ 
Weyrethe, 105 a, ‘ whined.’ 
Vittughet, 49 b, scientia. 
W cnthe, 49 b, 106 b, biev, bleven, German 


wurde, geworden. 


Weelthale, 50 b, Veltalenhed, ‘ eloquence.’ 
Werdskyllelighet, 53 b, Veer ane (rare). 
E.— Frefulleligh, 50 b, ‘ honorably.’ 
ZEst, 101 b, er, ‘art.’ 
b.~Aiivannern, 52a, ‘higher,’ a double comparative, mera = 
Eng. more. 


DANIEL KILHAM DODGE. 
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IX.—NOTES ON THE LANGUAGE OF J. G. SCHOTTEL. 
I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


In his collection of essays Von Luther bis Lessing,’ F. Kluge 
discusses at some length W. Scherer’s proposition, that Luther 
marks but a transition period in the history of the German 
language, while the Modern High German period proper does 
not begin till the middle of the seventeenth century. I cannot 
find in Scherer’s Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur anything so 
definite as to warrant Kluge’s assertion that for Scherer “Schot- 
tel marks the beginning of the Modern High German period.” ? 
In the chronological tables, the Modern High German period 
begins with the Peace of Westphalia, and after various works 
by Spee, Gryphius, Lauremberg, Logau, Angelus Silesius and 
Scriver, Schottel’s Ausfithrliche Arbeit von der deutschen Haupt- 
sprache is mentioned, but it does not appear from this or from 
anything in the text of the volume, that Scherer intended to 
give Schottel anything like as prominent a place in this period 
as he had given Luther in the one immediately preceding. That 
the efforts of Schottel and other grammarians and purists of the 
seventeenth century contributed much to the wealth as well as 
the purity and regularity of the modern German language, there 
can be no doubt. It needs to be determined what Schottel’s 
‘ own share in this work was, what contributions he made to 
the vocabulary, what reforms he suggested, what position he 
took with reference to the reforms suggested by others, how far 
he understood the spirit of the language and the tendencies of 
its development. The present paper is intended as a step in 
this direction. 

‘Chap. III, pp. 32 ff 
2“ Luther ist ihm der Héhepunkt, das Kraftzentrum der Ubergangszeit— 
Schottel eriffnet das Neuhochdeutsche.” 
408 
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Justus Georgius Schottelius' was born at Eimbeck in Han- 
over, where his father was a clergyman. After attending the 
schools at Hildesheim and the gymnasium of Hamburg, he 
went to Holland and studied from 1634-1636 at Leyden belles- 
lettres and jurisprudence, chiefly under Daniel Heinsius, the 
philologist and poet. Leyden was not only a center of classical 
learning, but much interest was shown in the history of the 
Dutch language, and the beginnings of a study of the older 
Germanic dialects had also been made. After remaining two 
years, Schottel went to Wittenberg, and thence to Leipzig, where 
he completed his studies in 1638 and became, for a short time, 
tutor toa young nobleman. Very soon afterwards, Duke August 
of Brunswick, the founder of the Wolffenbiittel Library, offered 
him the position of tutor to his eldest son, Anton Ulrich. Schot- 
tel accepted this offer, and remained henceforth in the service 
of the dukes of Brunswick and died as “ Hof-, Kanzlei- und 
Kammerrat,” at Wolffenbiittel, in 1676. 

In Schottel’s very first publication we recognize his genuine 
love of everything German and his honest indignation at the 
growing influence of foreign thought and manners. In the 
Lamentatio Germaniae Expirantis, “der nunmehr hinsterbenden 
Nymphen Germaniae elendeste Todesklage ” (Braunschweig, 
1640), he depicts with expressions of genuine sorrow the 
wretched condition of Germany. His language rises to the tone 
of a veritable Philippic in inveighing against the “Spansch- 
Welsch-Fransch-Teutschen Sinn” of his contemporaries, and 
especially against the corruption of the German language by 
the use of foreign words : 


“Die schénste Reinlichkeit der Sprache wird beflecket 
Mit fremdem Bettelwerk, ja schiidlich wird zerstrecket 
Die eingepflanzte Art; der redet deutsch nicht recht, 
Der den Allmodemann nicht in dem Busen triigt. 


1 Jérdens, Lexikon Deutscher Dichter und Prosaisten (Leipzig, 1809), rv, 614—- 
625. R.v. Raumer, Geschichte der germanischen Philologie, pp.72 ff. Max v. 
Waldburg in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xxx11, 407-412, 
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Die Sprache, die da kann die Kron’ Europens nehmen, 
Die will man henkergleich zerstiickeln und verlihmen. 
So hat man ihre Zier mit Flickerei durchlappt 

Und euer ekler Mund nach fremden Worten schnappt.” ! 


His whole life was to be henceforth devoted to the study 
and improvement of his mother-tongue. By a series of investi- 
gations of special topics, the results of which he published in 
widely read monographs, he gradually prepared himself for his 
chief work, his Teutsche Haubt-Sprache, a work that has earned 
for him the epithet of the Jacob Grimm of the seventeenth 
century. 

Schottel’s first grammatical work was the Teutsche Sprach- 
kunst,? which appeared in Brunswick in 1641, and, in a revised 
and considerably enlarged edition, in 1651.5 The first part of 
this book contains a series of so-called Lobreden, in the first 
of which the author gives a-large collection of “Testimonia 
der Gelarten von der Trefflichkeit der deutschen Sprache” and 
maintains the excellence of the German language against the 
criticisms of certain foreign writers. In the further Lobreden, 
he proceeds to prove that the present German language is, 
after all, still the ancient German language, “also ist gleichfalls 
unsere jetzige Teutsche Sprache eben dieselbe uhralte weltweite 
Teutsche Sprache” (p. 72). He also makes an interesting at- 
tempt to divide the history of the German language into periods, 
the first beginning with the “anfangliche Bildung der deutschen 


‘Quoted from Bibliothek deutscher Dichter des xv11. Jahrhunderts, heraus- 
gegeben von W. Miiller, rx, 123 f. 

* Justi-Georgii Schottelii Einbeccensis Teutsche Sprachkuwnst, darin die aller- 
wortreichste, priichtigste, reinlichste, vollkommene uhralte Hauptsprache 
der Teutschen auss ihren Griinden erhoben, dero Eigenschafften und Kunst- 
stiicke vélliglich endeckt, und also in eine richtige Form der Kunst zum 
ersten mahle gebracht worden. Abgetheilet in drey Biicher. Braunschweig, 
Gedruckt bey Balthasar Grubern. Im Jahre 1641. (16mo, pp. xv1, 655.) 

3Justi-Georgii Schottelii J. V. D. Teutsche Sprach Kunst, vielfaltig ver- 
mehret und verbessert, darin von allen Eigenschaften der so wortreichen und 
prichtigen Teutschen Haubtsprache ausfiihrlich und griindlich gehandelt 
wird. Zum anderen mahle heraus gegeben im Jahre 1651. Braunschweig. 
In verlegung Christof-Friederich Zilligern. (16mo, pp. xxxxviul, 912.) 
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Worter,” the second with Charlemagne, the third with Rudolph 
I, “welcher héchstléblicher Kaiser einen eigenen Reichstag 
wegen der Teutschen Sprache zu Niirnberg gehalten, darin 
verabschiedet, dass hinfiiro die Teutsche Sprache an stat der 
Lateinischen iiberal solte gebraucht werden in Gerichten, und 
alle Mandata, edicta, privilegia, pacta dotalia, ete.” ; the fourth 
with “Herrn Luthero, der zugleich alle Lieblichkeit, Zier, 
Ungestiim, und bewegenden Donner in die Teutsche Sprache 
gepflanzet, alle rauhe Biirde ihr abgenommen, und den Teut- 
schen gezeiget, was ihre Sprache, wenn sie wolten, vermégen 
k6énnte ; the fifth, at the time when the German language should 
be purified of its foreign elements, “darin das auslindische 
verderbende Lapp- und Flikwesen kiinte von der Teutschen 
Sprache abgekehret, und sie in ihrem reinlichen angebornen 
Smukke und Keuschheit erhalten werden: auch darin zugleich 
die rechten durchgehende Grunde und Kunstwege also kunten 
geleget und beliebet werden, dass man gemiihlich die Kiinste 
und Wissenschaften in der Muttersprache lesen, verstehen und 
héren mochte.” 

He comments on the origin of the German letters, and 
dwells particularly on what appears to him as one of the 
most characteristic and most valuable features of the German 
language, viz. its capacity for forming compounds, or, as he 
strangely calls them, Verdoppelungen. He touches upon the 
qualification of the German language for the expression of 
poetic sentiment. He tries to prove that almost all the 
European languages contain German elements, and meets the 
arguments of those who wish to derive the German from foreign 
languages. He sketches a plan for a great German dictionary, 
a plan which Leibniz adopted in the Unvorgreifliche Gedan- 
ken, a work strongly influenced in many other respects by 
Schottel, if not written by him, as has been maintained.? 


1 Edition of 1651, pp. 91 ff. 
* Leibniz und Schottelius. Die Unvorgreiflichen Gedanken, untersucht und 
herausgegeben von A. Schmarsow. Quellen und Forschungen, XXItt. 
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The second book of the Sprachkunst contains a phonology 
and accidence, the latter recognizing two conjugations, a 
“ gleichfliessende” and an “ ungleichfliessende.” The third 
book is devoted to the syntax and for an Appendix we have 
a list of German grammatical terms used in this work in 
place of the customary Latin terms. 

In the year 1643 he received from the university of Helm- 
stiidt the degree of J. V. D., having presented a dissertation 
De poenis juxta cujuscunque delicti meritum juste aestimandis, 
The year before, he had become a member of the ‘ Frucht- 
bringende Gesellschaft,’ assuming the appropriate society- 
name of ‘Der Suchende.’ In the year 1646 he also joined 
the ‘ Blumenorden’ or Nuremberg under the name of ‘ Fon- 
tano.’ The Sprachkunst was well received and was introduced 
in the schools of Nuremberg, then one of the chief-centres of 
purism and other endeavors to improve the German language. 
Encouraged by his success, and in order to reach a larger 
circle of readers, he soon published a briefer and more popular 
treatise, Der Teutschen Sprach Einleitung.' He tries to show 
in this little treatise the true character of the German language 
in accordance with its origin and its elements and to show of 
what it is capable without resorting to the use of foreign 
words, and mentions the German Reichsabschiede as models 
of pure and correct German, also the works of Aventinus, 
Goldast and Luther. 

His next work was the outcome of studies poetical rather 
than grammatical, begun in consequence of his association with 
the “ Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft.” In the Teutsche Vers- 
oder Reim-Kwnst (Wolffenbiittel : 1645), a work considerably 
larger than Opitz’ Buch von der deutschen Poeterey of 1624, 
Schottel takes account of the wealth of poetic forms that had 


1 Der Teutschen Sprach Einleitung, zu richtiger gewisheit und grundmes- 
sigem vermiigen der Teutschen Haubtsprache, samt beygefiigten Erkli- 
rungen. Ausgefertigt von Justo Georgio Schottelio, Dicasterii Guelphici 
Assessore. Liibeck, Gedruckt durch Johan Meyer. In Verlegung Matthei 
Diincklers Buchh. in Liineburg. Anno 1643. (16mo, pp. xxx, 159.) 
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come into use since the appearance of Opitz’ little treatise. It 
represents, in the main, the tendencies of the Nuremburg school, 
a florid and stilted style, an artificial and complicated structure 
of verse and stanza, and all the peculiar playful and tricky 
rhyme-combinations invented by the Pegnitzschdfer. Schottel 
himself wrote numerous poems, mostly religious. Some of them 
show moderation, but others rank among the worst products of 
this artificial period. Such a conception of poetry strikes us 
as all the more remarkable if we consider how little Schottel 
sympathized with some of the other tendencies of the Sprach- 
gesellschaften, and how much good sense he manifested in dealing, 
for instance, with the subject of foreign words in his chief work, 
the Ausfiihrliche Arbeit von der Teutschen Haubtsprache.' 

The latter work is a large quarto volume of about 1,500 
pages, and is divided into five books, preceded by various 
dedications, prefaces, table of contents and list of authorities, 
and followed by an index and appendices. The work presents, 
in the main, the material published in the various preceding 
monographs, considerably enlarged and often greatly modified. 
The first book consists again of ten so-called Lobreden, or intro- 
ductory essays on various topics connected with the character 
and the practical use of the language ; the second contains the 


1 Ausfiihrliche Arbeit von der Teutschen Haubtsprache, worin enthalten Ge- 
melter dieser Haupt Sprache Uhrankunft, Uhraltertuhm, Reinlichkeit, 
Eigenschaft, Vermégen, Unvergleichlichkeit, Grundrichtigkeit, zumahl die 
Sprach Kunst und Vers Kunst Teutsch und gutentheils Lateinisch vollig 
mit eingebracht, wie nicht weniger die Verdoppelung, Ableitung, die Einlei- 
tung, Nahmworter, Authores vom Teutschen Wesen und Teutscher Sprache, 
von der verteutschung, Item die Stammwérter der Teutschen Sprache samt 
der Erkliirung und derogleichen viel merkwiirdige Sachen. Abgetheilet 
in Fiinf Biicher. Ausgefertiget von Justo-Georgio Schottelio D. Fiirstl. 
Braunschweig: Liineburg. Hof- und Consistorial-Rahte und Hofgerichts 
Assessore. Nicht allein mit Rim: Kayserl. Maj. Privilegio, sondern auch 
mit sonderbarer Kayserl. Approbation und genehmhaltung, als einer 
gemeinnutzigen und der Teutschen Nation zum besten angesehenen Arbeit, 
laut des folgenden Kayserl. Privilegii. Braunschweig, Gedrukt und verlegt 
durch Christoff Friederich Zilligern, Buchhiindlern. Anno MDCLXIII. (4to, 
pp. Xxxv1, 1494.) 
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etymology, including orthography and accidence; the third, 
the syntax ; the fourth, the prosody or Teutsche Verskunst oder 
Reimkunst ; the fifth, seven so-called tracts, the first of which 
is a reprint of Der Teutschen Sprach Einleitung of 1643; the 
second, a treatise on the origin of German proper names, 
de nominibus propriis Veterum Teutonicorum seu Celticorum 
populorum ; the third, a treatise on German proverbs; the 
fourth is a brief history of German literature, Von Teutsch- 
lands und Teutschen Scribenten; the fifth treats de modo 
interpretandi in lingua Germanica, wie man recht verteutschen 
soll; the sixth contains a list of German roots and primitive 
words ; the seventh, a brief résumé, in Latin, of the contents 
of the work, cum monitu ad lectorem, 

Naturally, Schottel’s knowledge of the origin and history of 
the German language and its relations to other languages was 
very limited, and no one can be amazed if he confounds Celtic 
with Germanic and looks upon the forms of the language in 
use in his time as correct and legitimate, to which the lan- 
guage had returned after a period of confusion and corruption, 
during which endings like -an and -on were used in place of 
the correct and better sounding -en. But, on the other hand, 
he shows not only a wide acquaintance with German litera- 
ture, referring, as he does, to Otfrid, Williram, the Windsbeke 
and Windsbekin, the Heldenbuch, Konig Tirol and numerous 
later authors and works, but he also has some sense of the value 
of other sources, such as the ancient law-books, the proverbs, 
etc. He also endeavors, with more or less success, to give some 
historical explanation for the various rules which he formulates. 
In the main, of course, his position is that of a grammatical 
legislator and reformer. By his attempts to fix, for the time 
being, what he conceived to be the correct language, he at least 
called the attention of the cultured to the all-important subject 
of their mother tongue, and pointed out some of the lines along 
which it might be improved. 
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IL. 
ScHOTTEL’s CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GERMAN VOCABULARY. 


One of the things on which Schottel insisted as necessary 
to improve the German language, was the elimination of 
unnecessary foreign terms by the substitution of equally good 
native words already in use or of newly coined German 
compounds. In this matter he shows singularly good sense. 
He knows very well how intimately patriotism and national 
feeling are associated with the love of one’s mother-tongue. 
He therefore abhors that species of affectation which prefers a 
foreign word when a good native word might just as well 
be used. 


“Schaw doch das Wunderweib, sie hat Milchweisse Wangen, 
Thr’ Augen briunlich-schén, ihr Haar gelb-kriuslich hangen 
Darbei ein Pferdehals, der Leib ist Federbund, 
Die Fiisse untenwerts sind wie ein Karpenmund. 
Lach, lieber Schawer, lach, so bildet mich ein Mahler 
Und mengt mich unerhért mein Alamodo-praler 
Gar wunderseltzamlich, kein Wort ist fast mehr mein: 
Die Sprachverderberei sol dennoch kiinstlich sein.” 
Einleitung, p. 26. 


But he is no fanatic ; and the absurd attempts of the Blumen- 
orden to eliminate from the language every expression that seems 
to have any connection with a Latin, Greek or other foreign 
word, are as distasteful to him as the worst corruption that the 
language had previously suffered. He distinctly declares him- 
self in favor of the retention of really useful foreign words : 
“ Jedoch derjenigen Worter so der Christlichen Religion halber 
bey den alten Teutschen haben miissen bekannt werden, sind 
vermittelst Teutscher termination etzliche geblieben als Sacra- 
ment, Altar, Bischof, Prebende, gleichfalls, zu halten, dass es 
besser, und bequemer sey, dieselbe also in Teutscher Sprache 
za gebrauchen, als solche mit einem urankiinftlich Teutschen 
Worte, welches sonst nicht unschwer zu thun sein méchte, zu 
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verwechslen ” (Ausfiihrliche Arbeit, etc., p. 455) ; and, in another 
place he says : “ wie die Lateinische Sprache viele Unlateinische 
und Grichsche Worter, die Grichsche Sprache gleichfalls etz- 
liche barbara vocabula (wie sie Plato nennet) ihres Nachruhms 
ungeschmelert behalten, und auf Lateinisch und Grichsch 
naturalisiret haben, also kbnnen und miissen wir auch sothane 
in den Teutschen Sprachbaum notwendig (weil ein neu ding 
benahmet wird) eingepfropfte oder durch zulessigen gebrauch 
eingeimpfte, oder aber durch das herkommen fest eingezweigte 
worter Teutschem nachruhm ohn schaden nunmehr fein be- 
halten .. ..” (ib., p. 1273). And a little later he speaks of 
the “ekkelsucht und ausmusterung derjenigen, so kein Teutsch 
als was ihren Ohren nur Teutsch klinget, zulassen.” 

Among the numerous new words that Schottel has coined, 
many have not stood the test of time, and have either never 
driven out the foreign words which they were intended to 
replace, or have in their turn been crowded out by others. A 
sufficient number, however, still remains in use to testify to 
his skill and good judgment in this matter, while some of 
those that are not now in use must nevertheless be regarded 
as very happily coined. Some words coined by Schottel have 
already been accredited to him, while others, among them 
some of the most common and most characteristic words of 
the language, have in the dictionaries heretofore been ascribed 
to later periods. Some of the words enumerated in the fol- 
lowing lists were doubtless used by other writers before 
Schottel, others may have been, but there is no question that 
Schottel consciously uses them as new words for the purpose 
of introducing them. Naturally, as Schottel is a grammarian, 
the majority of foreign terms that he desires to replace by 
native words, are the technical terms of grammar, but he does 
not confine himself to these. 

Beginning with grammatical terms, we notice first of all 


Sprachkunst for grammatica, unfortunately not now in common use. 

Wortforschung for etymologia, and 

Wortfiigung for syniazis, both frequently though not exclusively used 
to-day. 
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Worterbuch, a word of which Grimm says in the preface to his Deutsches 
Worterbuch: “ Den ausdruck wérterbuch kannte das siebzehnte jahrhundert 
noch nicht, Stieler weiss nichts davon [he gives his dictionary of 1691 the 
title Sprachschatz], zuerst meines wissens verwendet ihn Kramer (1719) nach 
dem nol. woordenboek, Steinbach und Frisch behielten und fiihrten in allge- 
mein ein; von uns gelangte er zu Schweden und Dinen....”’ It seems un- 
fortunate that in the ‘ Wérterbuch’ par excellence the coiner of this very word 
should have been overlooked ;' for Schottel uses Warterbuch (‘‘ Lexicon oder 
volistindiges Wérterbuch”’) in his first grammatical publication of 1641, 
seventy-eight years before Grimm’s first authority, and always after that, 
and I cannot find the Dutch woordenboek as the title of any dictionary pub- 
lished in Holland previous to that year. 

Mundart has become so popular a word, that even in technical writings it 
is often employed, and substitutes proposed at various times, e.g. Sprachart 
and Redart have been unable to gain any foot-hold. 

Lautwort for onomatopoeticon would seem to deserve greater popularity 
than it enjoys. 

Vorstellung for paradigma has never obtained any standing, and 

Doppelung and Verdoppelung, for compositio, seem strangely inaccurate 
designations. On the other hand, 

Rechtschreibung for orthographia is universally used by the side of the 
older word. 

Ableitung and Herleitung for derivatio, as well as the corresponding verbs 
ableiten and herleiten are not represented in Grimm’s Worterbuch by any 
earlier authority than Goethe, but they are both found in Scbottel, the 
first in the Sprachkunst of 1641. 

Geschlecht for genus seems natural enough ; but a very happily coined 
word is 

Geschlechtwort for articulus, all the more so because it is not a transla- 
tion; on the other hand benennend and unbenennend for definitus and 
indefinitus seem clumsy compared with the modern bestimmt and unbe- 
stimmt. 

Nennwort, for nomen, still occasionally used, though Hauptwort is more 
common. Schottel uses 

Gemeines Nennwort for nomen appellativum ; also beystandiges Nenn- 
wort for adjectivum. Higenschaftswort [not given in Grimm, strange to say] 
occurs, according to Heyne, only since the eighteenth century. 

Vornennwort is used for pronomen, now replaced by the simpler Fiirwort. 
For the subdivisions of the pronouns, personal, demonstrative, etc., Schottel 
uses the Latin terms. 

Zahtiwort for numerale has since been in common use, likewise the 
excellent 


In view of the fact that for the later volumes of the Woérterbuch Schottel’s 
writings have been carefully examined, it is probable that when the article 
worterbuch is reached, this error in the preface will be corrected. 
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Zeitwort, for which Campe later on proposed Zustandswort, without 
finding followers. 

Vorwort, for praepositio, is still occasionally used ; not so 

Zuwort, a literal translation of adverbium. 

Fiigewort, for conjunctio, seems an excellent term, though it has not 
attained any great popularity. 

Abwandelung, for declinatio, and the verb abwandeln, are well chosen. 
For the names of the cases, Schottel uses 

Nennendung, Geschlechtendung, Gebendung, Klagendung, Rufen- 
dung, and Nehmendung, none of which have become popular, being too 
literal and spiritless translations. 

Einzele Zahl, for singularis, and 

Mehrere Zahl, for pluralis, have given way to the simpler Finzahl and 
Mehrzahi. 

Ergrosserung, for comparatio, with the terms erste, mittlere, and hochste 
Staffel, are not now in use. Schottel employs 

Zeitwandelung for conjugatio, and he recognizes, as said before, two 
species, the gleichfliessende and the ungleichfliessende, failing to observe 
any regularity in the strong verbs and enumerating them finally in alpha- 
betical order. Other grammatical terms are 

Wirkende Deutung for activum ; leidende Deutung for'passivum ; Weise 
for modus; Weise anzuzeigen for indicativus; Weise zu fiigen for con- 
junctivys; Weise zu gebieten for imperativus; Weise zu enden, a very 
strange term for infinitivus, also Endungsweise; Mittelwort for participium, 
still used by purists; Zeit for tempus; gegenwartige Zeit for praesens ; 
fastvergangene Zeit for imperfectum; vergangene Zeit for perfectum ; 
gantzvergangene Zeit for plusquamperfectum; and zukiinftige Zeit for 
futurum. Not to go through the whole list, I will merely mention Gleich- 
richtigkeit for analogia, and Grundrichtigkeit for analogia fundamentalis, 
both good words, whatever the distinction may have been; Hinterstrichlein 
for apostrophe; Beistrichlein for comma; Strichpunktlein for semicolon ; 
Doppelpunkt for colon; Hauchlaut for aspiratio [Grimm: “als technischer 
Ausdruck den Grammatikern des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts eigen ” ; Schot- 
tel, 1641]; Verwunderungszeichen for exclamationis signum ; Doppellaut 
for diphthongus ; Zwischenwort for interjectio ; Fragzeichen for interrogationis 
signum, already used by Ickelsamer in his Deutsche Grammatik (1527). 

Among the most successful words are doubtless Nachdruck for emphasis, 
and zweideutig, by the side of the less happily chosen gleichbenahmt for 
homonymus. In the syntax he distinguishes between Vorsatz and Nach- 
satz; quantity and quality he renders well by Wortzeit and Wortklang; 
radiz by Stammwort; scansio by Abmessung ; terminatio by Endung. 

Among the terms not entirely grammatical we notice Lehrsatz for regula, 
thesis; Denkzeit for Epoche ; Einleitung for introductio; Fremdgierigkeit: 
“ Vetera & aliena extollimus, recentium & nostrum ipsorum incuriosi; die 
frémdgierigkeit scheinet durch ein hartes verhengniss sonderlich den Teut- 
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schen gar tieff angeboren zu sein” (Sprachkunst, II1); Gegenbeweis, 
Handelsgenosse, both credited by Grimm to Stieler (1691), but found in 
the Ausfiihrliche Arbeit ; Klafterworte for sesquipedalia verba; kunstgrundig, 
kunstrichtig, kunstmassig ; Sinnbild for emblema ; wortarm, wortreich; 
Wortgleichung for paronomasia ; Wortzank for logomachia; Wortzeiger 
for catalogus verborum ; Anmerkung for observatio ; Bildungskraft, Denk- 
" kraft, Urteilskraft; Naturlehrer for physicus, according to Grimm used 
Fi first in the eighteenth century by Kant and Herder, but found in the Aus- 
filhrliche Arbeit, p. 335. 


III. 


THE StrRonG VERBS. 


Inasmuch as levelling in the preterit of the strong verbs 


EB constitutes one of the chief characteristics of the Modern High 
Fe German as compared with the late Middle High German and 
. the language of the transition period, it will be interesting to 
e inquire into Schottel’s position with referetce to this linguistic 


tendency. It will be observed that while in certain classes of 
verbs this levelling process is completed, in others it has hardly 
begun, and very archaic forms are there the rule, in spite of 
Schottel’s general tendency toward uniformity.' 

As regards the personal endings, it appears that Schottel, as 


: a rule, uses the full endings -est and -et, and rarely employs 
contracted forms. The exceptions occur almost exclusively 
c, among the verbs that have, in the 2. and 3. sing. pres. indi- 
: cative, a vowel different from that of the infinitive. Those 


having -eu- are nearly always contracted: beugst, beugt ; 
a beutst, beut ; verdreust ; fleugst, fleugt; fleuchst, fleucht, but 


'In the following discussion, the Teutsche Sprachkunst of 1641 is denoted 
by A, the second edition of the same of 1651 by B, the Ausjiihrliche Arbeit 
of 1663 by C. 

Unless otherwise stated, the endings in the second and third pers. sing. 
pres. ind. are -est and -et, and the radical vowel is the same as in the 
infinitive ; in the preterit, the first and third persons have no ending, and 
the second person has the ending -est; the radical vowel throughout the 
preterit is that of the first pers. sing. ind. Furthermore, unless otherwise 
stated, the forms are the same in A, B, and C, except that, as a rule, A 
does not give the forms for the preterit subjunctive. 
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Hlichest, flichet ; freurst, freurt; kreuchst, kreucht; leugst, leugt ; 
reuchst, reucht ; scheust; schleust; seuffst, seufft; seudst, seud ; 
treugst, treugt; treuffst, treufft; verleurst, verleurt ; zeugst, zeugt, 
but ziehest, ziehel ; exceptions are geussest, geneussest, scheubest, 
entspreussest. "Those with a (e) and i (ie) are also often con- 
tracted, particularly when the vowel is short, but many uncon- 
tracted forms occur, more in the second person than in the 
third, and more in C'than in A and B: befihlest by the side of 
befihit; birgst, birgt, by the side of verbirgest, verbirget C; 
brichst, bricht ; fichst, ficht in A and B, but fichtest, fechtest, ficht 
and fechtet in C'; hilffst, hilft; ledst, led; ligest, liget and ligt ; 
nimst, nimt; quillest, by the side of quilt; schldffest, but 
schlaffi, ete. All verbs leaving the vowel in the 2. and 3. 
sing. unmodified, have the full endings, except greifft and 
kneifft, by the side of greiffest and kneiffest. In the 2. sing. 
pret. the -e- is hardly ever omitted. 

The inorganic -e in the 1. and 3. sing. pret. is occasionally 
found after h: diehe (by the side of the queer diehte) in B and 
C; friehe; liehe, ziehe for the 1. person, by the side of the ir- 
regular ziehet for the 3. person, likewise verziehe ; flohe; sahe 
for the 1. person, by the side of sah ; once the -e occurs after 
another consonant : fohte. 

I. 


hal, 

bleiben—blieb—geblieben. 

{ver- ]bleichen—verblich—verblichen. 

deihen, gedeihen (not in A )—dieh, -est, -ete and -e—gediehen. 

[be- ]fleisen—befliss—befliszen. 

gleiten (not in A)—glitt—geglitten. 

greiffen, greifest, greift—A, B: griff, C: grief—gegriffen. 

kneiffen, kneiffest, kneiffi— kniff—gekniffen. 

leiden—litt—gelitten. 

verleihen (not in A)—liehe, liehest, liehe—geliehen. 

meiden, A and B refer to scheiden, q.v. C: mied, meidete ; mietest meidetest ; 
mied meidete ; miedten meideten ; midtet meidetet ; midten me gel 
ten gemeidet. “Usitatius est Anomalum gemitten. —vermelden, A 


vermiti—vermitten ; B, C: vermitt, vermeidete—ver ver 


reiben—rieb—gerieben. 
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reissen—riss—gerissen. 

reiten—ritt—geritten. 

scheinen—schien—geschienen. 

scheissen—schiss—geschissen. 

schleichen (B:: sleichen, etc.) —schlich—geschlichen. 

schleiffen (B: sleiffen) A, B refer to greiffen, q. v—C: schliff—geschliffen. 

schleissen (B: sleissen, etc.)—schliss—geschlissen. 

schmeissen (B: smeissen, etc.)—schmiss—geschmissen. 

schneiden (B: sneiden, etc.) —schnitt—geschnitten. 

schreiben—schrieb—geschrieben. 

schreyen—schrye—geschryen. 

seihen, seigen (only in C’)—seihete, seigete—gesiehen, gesigen. 

schreiten—schritt (C’: schrit)—geschritten. 

schweigen (B: sweigen, etc.)—schwieg—geschwiegen. 

[ver-]siegen (only in C)—p. p. versiegen, “fons exsiccatus & aridus, ein 
Brunn 80 versiegen.”’ Schottel evidently does not know the more regu- 
lar form verseigen for the present, nor the preterit versog and p. p. ver- 
sogen used by Stieler and others with the present versiegen according 

to wi wog—gewog 

speyen—speyete, spie—gespien, gespeyel. 

spleissen (only in C)—spliss—gesplissen. 

steigen—stieg—gestiegen. 

streiten—stritt—gestritten. 

[ver-]gleichen—verglich—verglichen. 

weichen—wich—gewichen. 

weisen—wies—gewiesen. 

4 zeihen (A and B refer to leihen, q. v.) C: pret. 1. ziehe, 2. ziehest, 3. ziehet,— 

B gezichen. The -t in the 3. sing. pret. is probably due to a misprint, 

E although verzeihen has it also. 


Here belong also 


scheiden—schied—geschieden, the transfer of which from the reduplicating 
verbs to this series seems to be accomplished, as Schottel does not give 
the older p. p. gescheiden, which still occurs in Luther, Gen. 13, 14. 
4] freihen (in B and (')—freihete, friche—gefriehen, gefreiet. It seems strange 
i that Schottel should have given the strong forms without character- 
: izing them as rare; Grimm does not give a single example of their use 
4 and the only one cited by Heyne from Philander von der Linde (Scherz- 
5 hafte Gedichte, 1713) “es haben andre sonst als du um mich gefriehen (: 
p ziehen)” is late and proves little. I can find no other example. 
preisen—preisete, pries; subj. (not in A) priese—gepreiset, gepriesen; the 
older weak forms which Luther uses exclusively, are still recognized 
as correct, except in the preterit subjunctive, where B and C have 
only the strong form. 
4 
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In this class the process of levelling in the preterit is com- 
pleted, and the original vowel of the singular has in every case 
given way to that of the plural. Forms like er reit, er schneit 
often occurring in the 16. and 17. centuries’ are no longer 
recognized by Schottel. The levelling process has extended 
also to the preterits with é before -A and -w: léch, déch, schré > 
liehe, diehe, schrye. 

The struggle between long and short i has been decided ac- 
cording to the rule that % appears before original surds and 
aspirates, 7 before sonants ; the only exception is grief (C’) by 
the side of griff, (A, B). 

Differentiation of consonants according to Verner’s law is still 
found in meiden—mied, vermitt—meidten, midten—gemitten, 
while in gedeihen, leiden and ziehen usage has decided between 
the consonant of the pret. sing. and that of the pret. plur. 
The g of gesigen has crept into the present tense, giving the 
infinative seigen by the side of the older seihen. 

A tendency to become weak is seen in meiden, seihen, and 
speyen; on the other hand, many verbs of which weak forms 


often occur in the 16th and 17th centuries, are given only as 
strong. The fact that such an unquestionably strong verb as 
treiben is, doubtless by an oversight, omitted from the list of 
strong verbs in A, B and C, makes it difficult to say whether 
the omission of schneien implies its classification as a weak 
verb or not. 


II. 


biegen; 1. beuge, biege ; 2. beugst ; 3. beugt—bog—gebogen. 

bieten ; 2. beutst ; 3. beut—bot—geboten. 

[ver-]driessen ; A and B refer to giessen, C: 2. verdreust; 3. verdreusi— 
verdros—verdrossen. 

fliegen; 2. fleugst ; 3. A: fleuget; B, C: flewgt—flog—geflogen. 

fliehen (only in C); 2. flewchst, flichest ; 3. fleucht, fliehet—flohe—geflohen. 

fliessen ; 2. fleust ; 3. fleust—floss—geflossen. 

frieren ; 2. freurst ; 3. freurt—fror—gefroren. 

giessen; 2. geussest ; 3. geust—goss—gegossen. 


1 For examples see Kehrein’s Grammatik der deutschen Sprache des funf- 
sehnten bis siebzehnten Jahrhunderts, I, 247 sqq. 
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kiesen; 2. kiesest ; 3. kieset-—kohr—gekohren. 

kriechen; 2. kreuchst ; 3. krewcht—kroch—gekrochen. 

liegen ; 2. leugst ; 3. leugt (A leugst ; misprint)—log—gelogen. 

[ver-Jlieren; 2. verleurst ; 3. verleurt—verlohy—verlohren. 

[ge=]niessen ; 2. geneussest ; 3. geneust—genos—genossen. 

riechen ; 2. reuchst ; 3. reucht—roch—gerochen. 

schiessen(not in A); 2. scheust; 3. scheust—schoss—g 

schliessen (B: sliessen); A and B refer to giessen, q.v. C: 2. schleust; 3. 
hi. 


nee. 


h 


sieden ; 2. seudst ; 3. sewd—sott—gesotten. 

[ent-]spriessen; A and B refer to giessen,q. v. C: 1. entsprisse; 2. ent- 
spreussest ; 3. entspreust ; pl. entsprissen—entspros—entsprossen. 

stieben; A and B refer to schieben, q. v. C: 2. stiebest ; 3. stiebet. 

triegen ; 2. treugst ; 3. treugt—trog—getrogen. 

trieffen : 2. treuffst ; 3. 

ziehen; A: 2. zeugst; 3. zeugt; B,C: 2. zeugst, zichest ; 3. zeugt, ziehet—zog 
—geugen. 


The few verbs belonging to this class that have in O.H.G. 
@ in the present, are otherwise regular: 
sauffen ; 2. seuffst; 3. seufft (B: seufst, seuft)—soff—gesoffen. 
saugen; 2. saugest—sog—gesogen. The -au- of the 2. pers. is probably due 
to a desire to avoid confusion with the causative seugen; C: “ seugen 
‘lectare infantem’ ist regular.” 


Here belongs also 


schauben ‘trudere,’ ‘pellere,’ ‘poulser’; 2. scheubest; 3. scheubet—schob ; 
subj. schébe, schiibe—geschoben. Given thus in A, B, C, except that the 
pret. subj. is wanting in A. Cvalone has, in addition to schauben, and 


as a separate verb, 

schieben ‘protrudere,’ ‘bouler’; 2. schiebest (“interdum scheubest”) ; 3. 
schiebet, scheubet—schob ; subj. schibe—geschoben. It is clear that this is 
a distinction without a difference, and that schauben is due to Low 
German influence.' 


It will be seen that in this class too the process of levelling 
in the preterit is completed, no traces of the ow of the pret. 
sing. or of the more persistent u of the pret. plur. remaining, 
with the only exception, as regards the latter, of the subjunc- 


1 Both A and B say under stieben “ sih schieben,” but only schauben appears 
in the list. 
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tive schiibe, by the side of schibe, over against bige, bite, floge, 
flisse, frore, gosse, kihre, kriche, lige, verléhre, genésse, roche, 
sdffe, sige, schdsse, schlisse, sitte, sprisse, trige, tréffe, zige.' 

Similarly, analogy has removed all distinctions between pre- 
terit singular and preterit plural, as regards final consonants, 
and forms like kos are no longer recognized by Schottel. The 
decision has in every case been given in favor of the consonant 
of the pret. plural, probably through the influence of the past 
participle: frohr, kohr, verlohr, sott, zog. 

On the other hand, there seems to be hardly a beginning 
made to assimilate the vowel of the 2. and 3. sing. to that of 
the rest of the present tense, and eu is still the rule. The only 
exceptions are : flichest, flichet, mentioned after fleuchst, fleucht ;? 
kiest, kieset ; stiebest, stiebet in C, while A and B apparently 
mean to recognize forms with -eu- ; ziehest, ziehet, given in B 
and C after zeugst and zeugt, while A has only the latter. Of 
all the verbs in this class, ziehen is probably the most common, 
and the fact that A has only the forms with eu may be taken 
to indicate that with Schottel the tendency to substitute -ie- 
for -eu- in the 2. and 3. pers. had only just begun. The first 
person has regularly the vowel of the infinitive; the only 
exception, beuge, is doubtless due to confusion with the causa- 
tive beugen, O. H. G. and M. H. G. bougen. In ziehen, h is 
changed to g in the 2. and 3. pres. indicative in the contracted 
forms with -eu- ; but verziehen, verzeuchst, verzeucht (C). 


Ill. 
a, VERBS ENDING IN A NASAL FOLLOWED BY ANOTHER CONSONANT. 


binden—1. band ; 2. bundest ; 3. band; pl. bunden; subj. bis. gebunden. 

dringen (C: “item drenge, drengest, ete.)\—1. drang ; 2. drungest; 3. drang ; 
pl. drungen ; subj. driinge—gedrungen. 

finden—1. fand ; 2. fundest ; 3. fand; pl. funden ; subj. fiinde—gefunden. 


1 For many archaic forms occurring in the 17th century, see Kehrein, ib. 
I, 255 sqq. 

2It is not certain that Schottel always meant the second form to be 
regarded as the one used less often. 
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gelingen—1. gelang ; 2. gelungest ; 3. gelang ; pl. gelungen ; subj. geliinge— 
gelungen. 

klingen—1. Klang; 2. klungest; 3. klang; pl. klungen; subj. kliinge— 
geklungen. 

ringen—1. rang ; 2. rungest ; 3. rang; pl. rungen ; subj. riinge—gerungen. 

schwinden (B: swinden, etc.)—1. schwand; 2. schwundest; 3. schwand ; 
pl. schwunden ; subj. schwiinde—geschwunden. 

schwingen (B: swingen, etc.)—1. schwang ; 2. schwungest ; 3. schwang ; pl. 
schwungen ; subj. schwiinge—geschwungen. 

singen—1. sang ; 2. sungest ; 3. sang ; pl. sungen; subj. siinge—gesungen. 

sinken (A: sincken)—1. sank ; 2. sunkest ; 3. sank; pl. sunken ; subj. siinke 
~—gesunken. 

springen—1. sprang ; 2. sprungest; 3. sprang; pl. sprungen; subj. spriinge 
—gesprungen. 

stinken (A: stincken)—1. stank ; 2. stunkest; 3. stank; pl. stunken ; subj. 


stiinke—gestunken. 

trinken (A: trincken)—1. trank; 2. trunkest ; 3. trank; pl. trunken ; subj. 
triinke—getrunken. 

winden ‘ torquere’—1. wand ; 2. wundest ; 3. wand; pl. wunden ; subj. wiinde 
—gewunden. 


winden ‘ vincere’ (in Band C)—1. wand ; 2. wannest ; 3. wand ; pl. wunnen ; 
subj. wiinne—gewonnen. Apparently confused with [ge-]winnen. 

zwingen—1. zwang ; 2. zwungest ; 3. zwang; pl. zwungen ; subj. zwiinge—ge- 

zwungen. 


Here may also be mentioned 


beschencken—A: 1. beschank; 2. beschankest ;—beschuncken; “aliud est 
beschencket ;” B,C: 1. beschank, beschenkte ; 2. beschankest, beschenkest ;— 
beschenket, “interdum beschunken.” 


6. VERBS ENDING IN A DOUBLE NASAL. 


beginnen—1. began, begunte ; 2. beguntest; 3. begun, begunte ; plur. not given ; 
subj. begiinte—begunnen, begonnen. 

rinnen—1. ran ; 2. runnest ; 3. ran; pl. runnen; subj. runne—geronnen. 

schwimmen (B: swimmen)—1. schwamm ; 2. schwummest ; 3. schwamm ; pl. 
schwummen; subj. schwiimme ;—A: geschwummen; B, C: geschwummen, 
geschwommen. 

sinnen. Not given in A ; B and C give only the p. p. gesonnen. All three 
have besinnen—1. besann ; 2. besannest ; 3. besann; pl. not given; subj. 


heennnen 


spinnen—1. spann ; 2. spunnest; 3. spann; pl. spunnen; subj. spiinne—ge- 


men. 
[ge-]winnen—1. gewan ; 2. gewunnest ; 3. gewan ; pl. gewunnen ; subj. gewiinne 
—gewonnen, 
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¢. VERBS ENDING IN A LIQUID FOLLOWED BY ANOTHER CONSONANT. 


bergen; 2. birgst ; 3. birgi—l. barg; 2. bargest; 3. barg; pl. not given; 
subj. biirge ;—geborgen.—verbergen ; 2. verbirgest ; 3. verbirget ;—1. verbarg ; 
2. verborgest ; 3. verbarg ; pl. verborgen ; subj. verbiirge ;—verborgen. 

bersten; 2. birstest, birst ; 3. birst ;—1. barst; 2. borstest; 3. A: barst; B, 
C: borst ; pl. borsten ; subj. bérste ;—geborsten. 

[ver-]derben; 2. verdirbest ; 3. verdirbet ;—-1. verdarb ; 2. verdurbest, verdor- 
best ; 3. verdarb ; pl. verdurben, verdorben ; subj. verdiirbe ;—verdorben. 

[be-]fehlen; 2. befihlest ; 3. befihlt ;—1. befahl ; 2. befohlest; 3. befohl; pl. 
befohlen ; subj. beféhle ;—befohlen. 

gelten; 2. giltest; 3. gilt;—1. galt; 2. goltest ; 3. golt; pl. galten; subj. 
giilte ;—gegolten. 

helfen (A: helffen, etc.); 2. hilfst; 3. hilft;—1. half; 2. hulfst; 3. half; pl. 
not given; subj. hiilfe ;—geholfen. 

quellen ; 2. quillest ; 3. quillt ;—1. quall ; 2. quollest ; 3. quall; pl. quollen ; 
subj. quellete ;—gequollen. 

schelten ; 2. schiltest; 3. schilt; pl. scholten, evidently a misprint, although 
running through A, B, C;—1. schalt, 2. schaltest, C also schultest; 3. 
schalt; pl. not given; subj. schiilte ;—gescholten. 

schmelzen (A: schmeltzen, etc., B: smelzen, etc.); 2. schmilzest ; 3. schmilzet ; 
—1. schmalz ; 2. schmolzest, B and C also schmulzest ; 3. schmalz; pl. not 
given; subj. schmiilze ;—geschmolzen. “Variatur per omnes vocales, 
schmalz schmelzen schmilzest schmolzest schmulzest.” 

schwellen (B: swellen, etc.); 2. schwillst, A: schwilst; 3. schwillt, A: 
schwilt ;—1. schwall ; 2. schwollest ; 3. schwall ; pl. schwollen ; subj. schwolle ; 
—geschwollen. 

sterben ; 2. stirbest ; 3. stirbet ;—1. starb ; 2. sturbest, storbest ; 3. starb; pl. 
sturben, storben ; subj. stiirbe ;—gestorben. 

werben; A and B refer to sterben ; C conjugates like sterben, but adds sturb 
for the 3. pers. pret. 

werden ; 2. wirst ; 3. wird ;—1. ward ; 2. wurdest, wordest ; 3. ward ; pl. wiir- 
den, worden; subj. wiirde ;—geworden. The form wiirden in the pret. 
plur. must be a misprint, although it runs through A, B and C. 

werfen (A: werffen, etc.); 2. wirfst ; 3. wirft;—1. warf; 2. wurfest, worfest ; 
3. warf ; pl. wurfen ; subj. wiirfe ;—geworfen. 

[ver-]wirren ;—p. p. verworren. 


Here belongs also 


[er-]schallen (simplex not given)—erscholl ; subj. erschiille ;—erschollen, in 
which verb the weak present schallen has combined with the pret. and 
p. p. of the strong schellen, which was becoming obsolete. In Clajus’ 
Grammatik (1578) only the weak forms are given. 
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It will be seen that in this class levelling in the preterit has 
made but little progress. Asa rule, the singular has a, the 
plural u (0), the subjunctive i (6). The 2. sing. has the vowel 
of the plural, with the ending -est. This survival of the old 
distinction between the 1. and 3. pers. on the one hand, and 
the 2. pers. on the other, is perhaps the most striking archaism 
in Schottel’s conjugation. 

There are but slight beginnings of a confusion of the several 
vowels. The first subdivision has regularly i—a—u,ii—u, the 
only exception being wannest. The second subdivision hes 
i—a—u,iti—o, but there are a few exceptions: 3. sing. pret. be- 
gun and p. p. begunnen before begonnen ; geschwummen before 
geschwommen ; besannest ; besides, the pret. plurals of beginnen 
and [be-]sinnen are not given, from which, however, it would 
not be safe to infer that they had the same vowel as the singulars. 
The third subdivision is less regular than the two others. The 
pret. plurals of bergen, helfen, schallen, schelten, schmelzen are 
not given ; of the remainder, one has wu viz. werfen ; four have 
0, viz. bersten, befehlen, quellen, schwellen; four may take 
either w or 0, viz. sterben, verderben, werben, werden (?); one 
has the vowel of the singular, a, viz. gelten. The 1. sing. pret. 
has a, with the exception of schellen, which has 0. In the 2. 
sing. pret. one verb has u, viz. helfen ; five have 0, viz. bersten, 
befehlen, gelten, quellen, schwellen; six have u and 0, viz. 
verderben, schmelzen (u in B and C), sterben, werben, werden, 
werfen ; one has u and a, viz. schelten (u in C); but only one 
has the same vowel as in the first and third persons, viz. 
bergen. In the 3. sing. pret. the majority have only a; 
befehlen and gelten have o ; bersten has a in A, and o in B and 
C; sterben has a in A and B, while Cadds sturb. The sub- 
junctive has ii, except bérste, befihle, schwille, and the weak 
quellete. 

IV. 
brechen; 2. brichst ; 3. bricht ;—brach ; subj. briche ;—gebrochen. 
gebehren; 2. gebehrest ; 3. gebehrt; B and C also: gebihrest, gebihrt ;— 
gebahr ; subj. gebohr ;—geborren. 
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dreschen; 2. drischest; 3. drischet ;—1. drasch, drosch; 2. draschest; 3. 
drasch ; pl. droschen ; subj. drische ;—gedroschen. 

fechten; A and B refer to jlechten, q.v.; C: 2. fichtest, fechtest; 3. ficht, 
fechtet ;—1. fochte ; 2. fochtest ; 3. fochte ; pl. fochten ; subj. fachte, fiichte ; 
—gefochten. 

flechten; 2. flichst ; 3. flicht ;—A: 1. floch; 2. flochtest ; 3. floch ; pl. flochten ; 
B,C: 1. flochte; 2. flochtest; 3. flochte; pl. flochten ; subj. flichte ;—ge- 
flochten. 

[ver-]heelen (not in A); the p. p. verholen is the only surviving form of 
the strong verb. 

kommen; 2. kommest, komst (C':-mm-) ; 3. kommet ;—kam ; subj. kiime ;— 
gekommen. 

leschen (not in A); p. p. [er-]loschen. 

nehmen; 2 nimst ; 3. nimt ;—nam ; subj. néihme ;—genommen. 

rechen; 2. richest ; 3. rechet ;—p. p. gerochen. 

scheren ; 2. scherest ;—schor ; subj. schire ;—geschoren. 

[er-]schrekken (not in A); 2. erschrekkest ;—erschrakk ; subj. erschrekte, 
erschrikte ;—erschrokken. 

sprechen=brechen ; C: “ Dieses Wort wird durch alle Vocales variirt, als: 
sprach, sprechen, spricht, gesprochen, Spruch ; item durch die beiden Klein- 
laute 6, ti, als: spréche, Spriiche.” 

stechen; A and B refer to brechen; C: 2. stichest ; 3. sticht ;—stach; pl. 
stachen (interdum stochen) ; subj. stéche ;—gestochen. 

stehlen ; 2. stihist ; 3. stihlt ;—1. stahl ; 2. stohlest ; 3. stahl ; pl. stohlen ;—subj. 
stihle ;—gestohlen. 

treffen ; 2. triffst ; 3. trift ;—traff; subj. triffe ;—getroffen. 


In this class, the old distinction of quantity between pret. 
sing. and pret. plur. has completely disappeared, unless a trace 
of it is to be sought in the subjunctive ndhme over against the 
indicative nam. There seems to have been a tendency to 
maintain the difference in vowel between pret. sing. and pret. 
plur. by substituting for the originally long a of the plural, 
which was no longer distinguished from the originally short a 
of the singular, an 0, which in its turn penetrated into the 
singular. In the plural, o is found in dreschen, fechten, 
flechten,* scheren, stechen (“interdum”) and stehlen ; the o has . 
also penetrated into the whole singular of fechten, flechten, and 
scheren, and is further found in the 1. sing. drosch, by the side 
of drasch, and in the 2. sing. stohlest. The subjunctive has 4, 


' These two verbs had, as is well known, long had u in the plural in M.G. 
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the only exceptions being kdéme and nihme. This tendency to 
introduce o into the pret. sing. and pret. plur. may have been 
helped by the fact that the verbs of this class agreed in the p. p. 
with those of class II (flieyen—flog—geflogen) which had o 
throughout the preterit. 


bitten ;—bat ;—subj. bete ;—gebeten. 

essen; 2. issest; 3. isset;—ass; subj. disse ;—gegessen, gessen. Likewise 
fressen. 

geben; 2. gibst ; 3. giebt (A: giebet) ;—gab ; subj. gabe ;—gegeben. 

{ver-]gessen; 2. vergissest ; 3. vergisset ;—vergass ; subj. B: vergiisse, C: 
vergesse ;—veryessen. 

lesen; 2. list, liesest ; 3. list, lieset ;—las (3. A: lass) ; subj. lése. 

ligen; 2. ligest ; 3. liget, ligt ;—lag ; subj. lege ;—gelegen. 

messen; 2. missest ; 3. misset ;—mass ; subj. médsse ;—gemessen. 

[ge-]schehen; 3. geschiehet ;—geschach ; subj. geschehe ;—geschehen. 

sehen; 2. sihst ; 3. sihet ;—1. sah, sahe; 2. sahest ; 3. sah ; subj. stihe ;—gesehen. 

sitzen ;—sass ; subj. siisse ;—gesessen. 

treten ; 2. trittest, tritst (B: trist); 3. tritt ;—1. trat ; 2. A: tratest, Band C: 
trattest ; 3. trat; subj. trite ;—getreten. 

wegen; 2. wigst; 3. wigt ;—wog; subj. wige ;—gewogen. 


No traces of a difference between pret. sing. and pret. plur. 
remain, nor has @ been supplanted by o as in class IV, 
except in wegen, which may be regarded as having gone over 
into class Il; pflegen, which early forms a p. p. gepflogen, 
Schottel evidently means to treat as weak. In the subjunctive, 
G prevails, but e is found in bete, vergesse (B: vergdsse), lege, 
gescheat. 

Vi. 


bakken; (A: backen, etc.) ; 2. bakkest ; 3. bekket ;—1. buch; 2. buchest (A: 
buchst) ; 3. buch; subj. biiche ; 3. biichet (evidently a misprint, although 
found in B and C) ; gebakken. 

fahren; 2. fahrest ; 3. fahret ;—fuhr ; subj. fiithre ;—gefahren. 

graben; 2. griibest ; 3. gribet ;—grub; subj. griibe ;—gegraben. 

heben; Aub; subj. hiibe ;—gehoben, gehaben. 

jagen (not in A) ; 2. B: jégest, jegst; C: jagest, jegst ; 3. jaget, jagt ;—jug ; 
subj. jiige ;—gejaget. 

laden; 2. ledst ; 3. led ;—lud ; subj. liide ;—geladen. 

mahlen, ‘pingere’; 2. mehlest ; 3. mehlet ;—muAl ; subj. miihle ;—gemahlen. 
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schaffen ; 2. schaffest ;—schuff ; subj. schiifte (both B and C) ;—geschaffen. 

schlagen (B: slagen, etc.) ; 2. schlagst, 3. schliigt, (A: schlegst, schlegt) ;— 
schlug ; subj. schliige ;—geschlagen. 

schweren (B: sweren, etc.) ; 2. schwerest ;—schwur ; subj. schwiire ;—geschworen. 

tragen; 2.A: tregst; trdgst; 3. A: tregt ; B, C: tréigt ;—trug ; subj. 
triige ;—getragen. 

wachsen ; 2. wechsest ; 3. wechset ;—wuchs ; subj. wiichse ;—gewachsen. 

waschen ; 2. A: weschest; B, C: wéischest ; 3. A: weschet ; B, C: wiischet ;— 
wusch ; subj. wiische ;—gewaschen. 


This class is very regular. The o in geschworen is, of course, 
quite old ; the new gehoben is placed before the older gehaben, 
but the still more modern hob is not yet mentioned. Note- 
worthy are the irregular jug, jiige, by the side of gejaget, and 
muhi, miihle, gemahlen. In the 2. and 3. pres. indicative, e and 
G are about equally distributed, both being used in long and 
short stems, while A has e more frequently than B and C. 


VIL. 
a. 


blasen; 2. bidsest ; 3. bliset ;—blies ;—geblasen. 

braten; 2. A: brettest; B, C: bretest; 3. bret ;—briet j—gebraten. 

fallen ; 2. fillet ; 3. fallt ;—fiel ;—gefallen. 

fangen; 2. fengest ; 3. fengt ;—fieng ;—gefangen. 

halten; A: 2. Adltest; 3. halt; B, C: -e- ;—hielt ;—gehalien. 

hangen ‘ suspendere, faire qu’elle pende’ ; 2. hengest ; 3. henget ;—A: hieng ; 
B: hieng “(ohn e)” ; C: hing “(ohn e)” ;—gehangen. It will be ob- 
served that Schottel seems to know only the strong verb, and that in a 
causative sense; or else he would have mentioned the weak verb in a 
note, as he generally does. 

lassen; A: 2. lessest ; 3. lesset ; B, C: -G- ;—lies ;—gelassen. 

rahten; A: 2. retest ; 3. rett; B,C: 2. rétest ; 3. rite (probably a misprint) ; 
—riet ;—gerahten. 

schlaffen (B: slaffen, etc.) ; 2. schlaffest ; 3. schlafft ;—schlieff ;—geschlaffen. 


b. 
heissen ;—h/iess ;—geheissen. Here belongs, by analogy, 
heischen ;—hiesch ;—geheischen. 


hauen (A; hawen, etc.) ; 2. A: hawest, hewest ; B: hauest, heuest ; C: hauest ; 
3. C: hauet ;—hieb ;—p. p. A: gehawen; B, C: gehauen. 
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lauffen ; 2. lauffst ; 3. léuft ;—lief ;—gelauffen. 
stossen; 2. stossest ; 3. stosset ;—sties ;—gestossen. 


d. 
ruffen ; 2. ruffst; 3. ruft ;—rief ;—geruffen. 


This class shows few irregularities. In the 2. and 3. pers. 
sing. pres. indicative, -d- prevails over -e-, at least in B and 
C, -e- being apparently used chiefly for the short sound. 
Noteworthy are the forms stossest, stosset, without umlaut. 


H. C. G. von JAGEMANN. 
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X.—A GROUPING OF FIGURES OF SPEECH, BASED 
UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF THEIR 
EFFECTIVENESS. 


Four years ago I read before this Association a paper upon 
a single figure of speech,—allegory. In order to make a 
careful study of that figure, it was necessary to give some at- 
tention to other figures, especially to these three,—simile, 
metaphor, and personification. From time to time during 
the last four years I have followed up trains of thought that 
were opened by my earlier study, and thus have been led 
almost unconsciously to note the various relations of the more 
important figures, until I have come to feel that the best way 
to arrive at an understanding of any one figure is to study 
figurative language as a whole as well as in its parts.' Each 
year the subject has been brought anew to my mind by the 
necessity of presenting it in the class-room. 

The college student ordinarily comes to us with very little 
knowledge of the figures of speech. He can, indeed, recognize 
in a mechanical way certain figures, and can label them with 
names ; but of their real nature, of the principle of which they 
are manifestations, he knows very little. In his own writing 
he either makes a lavish use of them for the sake of ornament, 
or more commonly through a feeling of timidity tries to avoid 
them. Avoid them altogether he cannot. As regards the use 
of figures, we should, in my judgment, attempt little more than 
to point out illustrations of their use, both appropriate and 


!This paper is intended to supplement and in part to supersede the 
earlier paper, which appeared in the Publications of the Association for 
1889. It restates and reinforces the theory of the earlier paper. Certain 
errors in detail which do not affect the truth of the main thesis, I need not 
specify ; one sentence, however, that beginning “‘ Personification addresses 
itself” (p. 189; p. 49 of the reprint) 1 wish to cancel as entirely inadequate, 
and in part incorrect. At the time of writing the sentence I must have had 
in mind merely alphabetic personification. 
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inappropriate ; if this can be done in the student’s own writing, 
his gain will be the greater. For acquiring an apt use of 
figures the best means that I know is vigorous thinking ; and 
this we may secure in the student by leading him to write upon 
subjects in which he takes a genuine interest. I sometimes 
counsel my pupils not to say to themselves, “Go to, now, I will 
use a figure ;” but to think hard, and there will come to them 
such figures as it will be wise for them to use. 
Our problem, then, is not primarily to teach the use of figures 
of speech ; rather it is to teach the student to distinguish that 
which is essential to each figure, to understand, if possible, the 
principle of their effectiveness, and to recognize in the various 
figures various manifestations of this one underlying principle. 
How shall I present this subject to my class in such a manner 
as will be profitable to them? is the question that I have put to 
myself from year to year: and my answer to the question is an 
attempt, first, to discover a principle of which every figure is a 
manifestation in some form ; and, secondly, to devise a grouping 
which shall be based upon this principle. To my presentation 
of the subject I give the modest name of grouping, for I do not 
attempt anything so ambitious or so scientific as a classification 
of figures; yet I am not without the hope that it may be 
possible to convert into something scientific enough to merit the 
name of classification the presentation which I have found to be 
effective in the class-room. To this end I shall welcome the 
closest criticism, especially of those who have had brought 
home to them the problem of presenting the subject in the 
class-room. 

Upon a subject that has been discussed since the days of 
Aristotle, it is impossible to say much that is new ; indeed, the 
more I read, the more I am inclined to think that very little 
that is new has been said since the time of Quintilian. I must 
ask for my reader’s patience, as I traverse ground that is famil- 
iar; though we come late in the day, and though our strength 
is feeble, yet there may be for us some scanty gleanings. In 


Modern Language Notes for December, 1886, appeared an 
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article by Professor Bradley of the University of California, 
upon “The Classification of Rhetorical Figures;” in the 
closing sentence of his article the writer says that the object ot 
his paper is to elicit future discusion, and expresses the hope 
that such discussion “ may lead to a lasting reorganization of 
this central department of Rhetoric.” Two years later (De- 
cember, 1888) appeared in the same periodical an article on 
“The Evolution of Figures of Speech,” by Professor Fruit of 
Bethel College ; but it cannot be said that there has been an 
active discussion of the subject, or that any definite steps have 
been taken toward a lasting reorganization. To the above- 
named writers, and also to Professor Gummere, I wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness for help and stimulus, even 
where I find it necessary to differ with them. 

In a useful series of topics and references upon The Principles 
of Style, compiled by Professor Scott of the University of 
Michigan, the writer supplements his references upon “Figures” 
with the following words :—*‘ While much good ink has been 
spilled in discussing the proper classification of Figures, little 
light has been thrown upon their origin or the principle of 
their effectiveness” (p. 25). If it were possible to agree upon 
the principle of their effectiveness, it might be an easier matter 
to agree upon a classification,—at least, upon a classification 
that would answer for practical purposes. Into the origin of 
figures I shall not attempt to inquire, beyond raising the ques- 
tion whether it may not be found by a study of human nature 
quite as readily as by an historical study. Undoubtedly, 


’ certain nationalities and certain types of character have shown a 


predilection for certain figures, and these nationalities and types 
of character have interacted ; in the matter of literary form the 
English literature has, perhaps, borrowed more than it has 
invented. Readily admitting this, and further admitting that 
it is in the early stages of a literature that we find especially 
prominent those traits which are most distinctly national, I 
would, nevertheless, maintain that any civilization, if it could 
have an independent growth, would in time develop all, or 
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nearly all, the literary devices that are in common use. One 
who has observed attentively the unstudied language of children, 
can have little doubt upon this point. Is it just to claim that 
the origin of figures, or of a particular figure, belongs solely to 
one nation, merely because that nation was among the first to 
develop a literature? Ifthe calculus could be discovered almost 
simultaneously by two men, if gunpowder could be invented in 
two nations many thousand miles apart, what shall hinder us 
from believing that so distinctive a trait of human nature as the 
use of figurative language may not have had, may not have, a 
manifold origin? 

In his Introduction to Aristotle's Rhetoric (published in 1867), 
Mr. Cope uses the following words, based upon a passage in the 
De Oratore of Cicero (III, xxxviii, 155):—“ The origin of 
metaphor is the imperfection of language; where there is no 
term directly expressing a notion, the nearest analogy, the term 
which expresses that which most nearly resembles it must be 
employed as a substitute.” Poverty of language is, then, the 
origin of the most important of figures. A different view is 
taken by Professor Gummere, who says that “‘a confusion, or if 
one will, flexibility of terms is the real origin of the metaphor” 
(The Anglo-Saxon Metaphor, p. 11). “ Poverty of language” 
and “aconfusion of terms.”’ Must we choose between the two? 
For myself, I feel free to accept both hypotheses. If, however, 
I must choose, I prefer the former. “ Poverty of language” 
indicates a struggle with an imperfect medium of communi- 
cation, and a victory over it, at least in part. “A confusion of 
terms” indicates an imperfect wit, one that has at its disposal 
adequate means of expression, but does not know how to make 
proper use of them, and thus blunders into metaphor. It is 
impossible to make this last view tally with the saying of 
Aristotle, that “ greatest of all is to be apt at metaphor. This 
alone cannot be got from another, and is a sign of natural 
ability ;' for to use metaphors well is to discern resemblances ”_ 


1 In his life of Milton, Mark Pattison, whose classical scholarship is unques- 
tioned, has the following sentence (p. 192) :—‘‘The power of metaphor, i. ¢., 
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(Poetics, xxii, 9). 1 suppose our own observation will lead us 
to agree that the power of discovering likeness where there is 
apparent unlikeness is a sign of natural ability ; that the power 
of forcing words to do more work than they are in the habit of 
doing is a sign of natural ability ; and that to confuse two terms, 
when one of them is capable of doing the work satisfactorily, isa 
sign of a lack of natural ability. Ifthe origin of metaphor lies 
in the poverty of language, then it is evident that there is no spe- 
cial need of looking to primitive man for its origin. The same 
need which men feel to-day, probably a greater need, was felt by 
primitive man; wherever the need arises, quick wits bend 
language, and make it serve their purpose. In this sense the 
origin of metaphor, the most important figure, lies about us, as 
well as with primitive man. 


One of the precepts which the teacher of Rhetoric has frequent 
occasion to inculcate, is that it is usually better to employ 
specific words, such as, “bricks and mortar,” “hammer and 
saw,” than to use general terms, such as “ building materials” 
and “ carpenters’ tools.” This precept is based upon the prin- 
ciple that the specific word is exact, and therefore clear and 
vigorous, while the general term expresses the meaning vaguely, 


of indirect expression, is, according to Aristotle, the characteristic of genius.’’ 
The reference is undoubtedly to the passage in the Poetics quoted above. 
Whately, in his Rhetoric translates the same passage by the words “a mark 
of genius.” I question whether the foregoing trapslations do not attribute to 
Aristotle’s words,—eigutas onuciov,—more meaning than they will bear. 


. On the other hand, Wharton’s translation, “a proof of cleverness,”’ seems to 


understate the force of the original. Several eminent classical scholars have 
been so kind as to give me more exact translations of the passage. Two 
suggested independently “natural ability ;” this rendering, which I have 
adopted, is also employed by Cope. Another suggests that “happy natural 
endowment” succeeds better in preserving the significance of the first part of 
the compound in edpuvla. Perhaps, however, the word “ability ’’ preserves 
the force of «3; if so, I should prefer not to employ three words in order 
to translate one. George Eliot (Mill on the Floss, Bk. II, ch. 1) translates 
the phrase by “a sign of high intelligence.” The natural temptation is to 
give to the words all the meaning that they will bear. 
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because it includes more than we mean. Suppose, now, that we 
say less than we mean ; suppose that we say “ bricks and mortar” 
when we mean, not “ bricks and mortar” but “ building ma- 
terials.” We have crossed the line that separates literal from 
figurative discourse. We have chosen to suggest our meaning 
rather than to state it ; and we trust to the imagination of the 
reader to supply what we have failed to state. Take another 
illustration. In describing the outbreak of a war and the 
readiness with which patriots obeyed their country’s call to 
arms, an historian might say, “ The carpenter dropped his saw 
and chisel, and the farmer left his plow in the field.” This 
may be merely a statement of literal truth, or it may suggest 
much more than it affirms. It may suggest that the carpenter 
left all his tools, and that the farmer left not only his plow but 
also everything else that had to do with his daily work ; that 
they, and many other citizens, left their homes, and all that 
made home dear to them ; and that they did so promptly and 
unhesitatingly. All this is clear to the understanding, if it is 
stated in full; of that which is merely suggested, the under- 
standing takes no cognizance. But the writer does not choose 
to state his meaning in full; out of many possible details he 
chooses this one, “ The farmer left his plow in the field,” and 
trusts to the imagination of his readers to supply all that he has 
left unsaid. So, too, the words, “ Consider the lilies” (quoted 
by Campbell, also by Professor Hill) may be either literal or 
figurative, according to the meaning which they were intended 
toconvey. I have dwelt thus at length upon this point because 
I wish to emphasize the fact that the figure which goes by the 
name of synecdoche stands at only a slight remove from literal 
language. A touch of imagination in the mind of the writer, if 
Only it be of the kind that compels a response in the mind of 
the reader, and that which is literal is converted into figure. 
If this be true, we have here the differentia between the literal 
and the figurative. Indeed, I would ask whether any other 
suggestions that may be made are not in reality various names 
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for this single differentia,—the presence of imagination in the 
speaker or writer, kindling a response in the hearer or reader. 
Synecdoche, as Professor Gummere has said, is based upon a 
relation of space,—what Professor Fruit has termed intra-rela- 
tivity,—the relation of the whole and its parts; from this 
figure it is only a short step to Metonymy, which is based upon 
a relation of thought,—what Professor Fruit has termed extra- 
relativity, or the intuitions of necessary relation. Metonymy 
names things ata slight remove ; instead of naming the thing 
itself, it names something associated with it, and trusts to the 
imagination to supply what is not stated,—both the thing 
unnamed and the relation which bridges the gulf between the 
two. If the relations are necessary relations, the gulf is not a 
very wide one; neither in synecdoche nor in metonymy is a 
serious demand made upon the imagination, though more is, 
perhaps, required in the case of metonymy. 
; From Metonymy (a change of name) it is only a step to the 
i descriptive epithet or Kenning, as when we call bank notes 
i green-backs ; hornets, yellow-jackets ; English soldiers, red- 
4 


coats; a thief, a pickpocket. The examples that I have given 
:) point in the direction of metonymy ; but literature, poetry 

ih especially, abounds in Kenningar that point in the direction of 
metaphor.’ In his short poem, “‘ The Humble-bee,” Emerson 
speaks in the first line of the “burly, dozing humble-bee,” 
but after that names him only by means of Kenningar ;— 
“thou animated torrid zone,” — “Zigzag steerer, desert 


_ 4 See the first paragraph of Charles Lamb’s essay on “ Poor Relations” for 
an amusing list of descriptive epithets that are not used as Kenningar, though 
many of them are capable of conversion into Kenningar. 

I should like to plead for the introduction into our text-books of the name 
Kenning. If we can adopt and use with ease Greek words such as Synec- 
doche, Metonymy, Metaphor, which even to most of those who use them are 
mere names, surely we can adopt a word which is much more nearly English, 
and which is already known to students of Old English. Epithet (a Greek 
word) is not so good a name as Kenning; and it is possible to give to the 
latter word a definite meaning. The word, if anglicized, would naturally 
receive an English plural. 
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cheerer,” —“‘ Hot midsummer’s petted crone,” —yellow- 
breeched philosopher ;" and in a sudden burst of imagination 
he has six Kenningar, completely filling as many consecutive 
lines,— 
“Tnsect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion! 

Sailor of the atmosphere ; 

Swimmer through the waves of air; 

Voyager of light and noon; 

Epicurean of June.” 


The figures that we have been considering,—Synecdoche, 
Metonymy, and the Kenning,—are various forms of specific 
language, of choosing one part or feature to re nt the 
whole. They stimulate the imagination, but they cannot be 
said to stimulate it to a high degree. These are figures that 
might be used by writers who have only a moderate degree of 
imaginative power, but who have ina high degree clearness of 
mental vision, which is, indeed, one form of imagination. I pass 
now toa group of figures which make larger demands upon the 
imagination. Their essential nature is that they point out a 
ikeness between two things that to the careless observer offer 
no suggestion of likeness; the imagination is stimulated_to 
penetrate beneath the surface, and where there is apparent 
dissimilarity to detect a resemblance. 


“ How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


The simile is a formal, leisurely figure, which sets side by side 
with equal prominence the two objects compared. A briefer 
statement in the form of metaphor may not necessarily indi- 
cate greater imaginative power in the writer, but it certainly 
makes greater demands upon the imagination of the reader. 
When Bassanio speaks of the “blessed candles of the night,” 
when Banquo says on a dark night, “ There’s husbandry in 
heaven : their candles are all out,” something has been sup- 
pressed ; accordingly, something must be supplied. Where 
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there is not actual suppression of a term, but only an omission 
of the copula which indicates a formal comparison, we have 
what Professor Gummere terms the implied simile, as dis- 
tinguished from the stated simile. With his example I quote 
also his terminology, both for the sake of clearness, and because 
I wish to offer certain supplementary suggestions. A simile is 
a formal comparison between two things, z is like y: in pro- 
portion as we suppress one of the terms, our statement will 
assume the form of metaphor. As long as both x and y are 
expressed, we have simile; when y only is expressed, we have 
metaphor. For example, “ The sun is like the eye of heaven ” 
is a simile formally stated ; ‘ The sun, the eye of heaven,” or 
“The sun is the eye of heaven,” is an implied simile; both # 
and y are expressed, and only the copula is omitted. The like- 
ness is implied, though not formally stated. Now omit x, and 
we have Shakspere’s metaphor, “ the eye of heaven.” Only y 
is expressed ; x must be supplied by the imagination. We see 
at once what a step has been taken, and what a large demand is 
made upon the imagination. 

The metaphor makes the imagination do more work, and 
thus far In all the other figures there is some literal truth, 

ut the very essence of metaphor is that to the literal under- 
standing it is false, while to the imagination it is true. 


“ Methought I heard a voice cry ‘Sleep no more! 
Macbeth has does murder sleep,’ the innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labor’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast,—” 


Murder sleep? labor’s bath? balm of hurt minds? death of 
each day’s life? Impossible, says the understanding. True, 
every word, says the imagination. 

The superior effectiveness of metaphor is due in part to its 
brevity, to the condensed form in which it comes before the 
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imagination, and compels it to do its work in a trice. A 
heightened form of metaphor is that which is so instinct with 
life and vigor that it has been set apart, and named Personifi- 
cation. That which is lifeless is represented as having Iife. 
Such personifications indicate a vivid imagination in the 
writer, and call for a correspondingly vivid imagination in 
the reader. I quote the passage in which Hamlet rebukes his 


queen-mother :—' 

“Such an act 
That blurs the grace and blush of majesty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love 
And sets a blister there, makes marriage-vows 
As false a dicers’ oaths: O, such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words: heaven’s face doth glow ; 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 
With tristful visage, as against the doom, 
Is thought-sick at the act.” 


How every word quivers with life! Very different is this 
from those frigid conceits which Coleridge calls “ printers’ 
devils’ personifications,” and which Lowell had in mind when 
he wrote of “that alphabetic personification which enlivens 
all such words as Hunger, Solitude, Freedom, by the easy ~ 
magic of an initial capital.” 


“Contented Toil and hospitable Care, 
And kind connubial Tenderness, are there ; 
And Piety with wishes plac’d above, 
And steady Loyalty, and faithful Love.” 


Such personifications have about as much of life as has a 
stuffed suit of armor. A personification should be able to 
stand alone, without the prop of a capital letter; it should 
conduct itself like a person, and should show by its actions 
that it has life. 


1 Quoted also by McElroy, The Structure of English Prose, p. 240. 
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One step more, and we reach in the figure known as Allego 
the farthest bound ; in the domain of figure the foroe oF Tass 
gination can no farther go. Step by step that which is figura- 
tive has been displacing that which is literal ; but even in 
metaphor there is some hint of the literal. When we say 
“the eye of heaven,” the word “heaven” makes it apparent 
that we are not to take the word “ eye ” ina literal sense. In 
genuine allegory all is figure ; there is not a trace of the literal. 
“The wheel is come full circle,” and again, as in the case of synec- 
doche, we have language that may be either literal or figura- 
tive. Every word may be taken in a literal sense; every 
word is intended to be taken in a figurative sense. Under the 
apparent meaning, as under a veil, is hidden the true meaning ; 
and only an active imagination can interpret by the folds of 
drapery the form that is hidden beneath. Metaphor gives us 
y with a hint of x; pure allegory gives us y without the 
barest hint of x. It is nothing more or less than a riddle. 
Of course pure allegory is a tremendous tax upon the imagi- 
nation, which is obliged at once to solve the riddle, that 
is, mentally to supply the missing 2, and to keep up a run- 
ning series of equations between the expressed y and the unex- 
pressed 2. 

The relation between simile, metaphor, and allegory, and 
the demand that each makes upon the imagination, may be 
illustrated by means of symbols in another way. Aristotle 
was, I believe, the first to point out the fact that the metaphor 
and the simile may be set forth in the terms of a proportion :— 
“ As old age is to life, so is evening to day ” (Poetics, xxi, 6). 
This relation we may indicate by the symbols, A: B:: a: 6. 
In the formal simile “Old age is like the evening of life,” 
and in the implied simile, “‘ Old age, the evening of life,” only 
the first three terms in the proportion are expressed, and we 
have A: B::a:2; but it isa simple matter to supply the 
fourth term of a proportion when the other three are given. 
The missing term “day” is not needed, for it is as readily 
supplied as is the omitted member of an enthymeme. Indeed, 
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the act is one of logical inference rather than of imagination. 
In the metaphor, “the evening of life,” another term of the 
proportion has been omitted ; given the two means, we are to 
find the extremes. This isa problem which can be answered,— 
answered in a variety of ways, indeed : perhaps the true answer 
will reveal itself more readily to the imagination than to 
the reason. In pure allegory we have only a mention of 
“evening ” ; no mention whatever is made of “old age” or of 
“life” or of “day.” One term of the proportion is given, 
and the imagination must supply the other three ; probably it 
will content itself with supplying two. 

As examples of pure allegory I might cite the riddles of 
Cynewulf, perhaps more interesting as puzzles, both as to 
meaning and as to authorship, than as literature. As a type of 
such allegory the mask is better than the veil. If, indeed, pure 
allegory is merely a riddle,—and much of it is nothing more,— 
it is certain to fail of being widely interesting. The most 
successful allegories are those which are the embodiments, not 
of a conceit, but of a symbolism that is based upon the great 
truths of human nature and of human experience. They aim, 
not at mystification, but at setting forth truth in an impressive 
manner. The form of words in which the truth is clothed 
bears to the real meaning a relation not unlike that of the 
body to the soul ; and where there is an informing soul within, 
it will succeed in casting “a beam on the outward shape.” 
For the allegory in its nobler form is of imagination all 
compact, and will meet with a ready response in the imagina- 
tive mind. Examples of such allegory are Clough’s “ Where 
lies the land to which the ship would go?”—Tennyson’s 
“ Crossing the Bar” and “The Deserted House.” Examples 
of this nobler sort of pure allegory are not numerous, and 
they are all brief. A long allegory is almost as impossible as _, 
a long lyric poem, and for the same reason ; in both instances 
the tax upon the imaginative power of writer and of reader 
is too great. 
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Most allegories are examples of what may be called im- 
perfect allegory ; some clue to the meaning is given, at the 
outset, if nowhere else. A good example of such allegory is 
Mr. Gilder’s fine sonnet beginning, “ My love for thee doth 
march like armed men.” Nearly all long allegories are 
imperfect allegories, and this is a mark of wisdom on the part 
of the writers, for nothing can be more exasperatingly tedious 
than a long allegory which is continually baffling the reader’s 
attempts to fathom the meaning ; such allegories Lowell must 
have intended, when he spoke of “the mirage of allegory.” 
A long allegory commonly begins with a simile or a metaphor, 
thus drawing aside a corner of the veil long enough for the 
reader to gain some clue to what is beneath. So Bunyan gives 
a clue at the beginning of his great allegory :—“ As I walked 
through the wilderness of this world.” 

The use of allegory in its various forms is a feature of moral 
and religious teaching that is intended to arrest the attention. 

he Great Teacher made frequent use of this figure in his 
parables: usually of imperfect allegory, as in the parable of 
the ten virgins, beginning with a simile, “Then shall the 
kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins, which took 
their lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom ” ; or, as 
in the parable of the vine and the branches, beginning with a 
metaphor, “ I am the true vine, and my Father is the husband- 
man”; rarely he used pure allegory, giving no clue, as in the 
parable of the sower, “ Behold, a sower went forth to sow.” 
It is of this parable, the reader will remember, that “his 
disciples asked him, saying, What might this parable be?” 
(Luke viii, 9.) Apparently their imaginations were not equal 
to the demands of pure allegory. 

Because so much of allegory is imperfect, the common 
understanding of the figure is imperfect. We judge by 
what we see ; for practical purposes our judgment may suffice, 
but theoretically it is inaccurate. Pure allegory is rarely 
noticed in text-books on Rhetoric. Some books purposely 
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make no mention of allegory ; since the figure has very little 
practical importance, such omission is certainly to be preferred 
to the catholicity of books which counsel the learner to practise 
the writing of allegories. Commonly, however, text-books 
teach without any qualification that allegory is continued 
metaphor. Professor Bradley draws up an elaborate and 
interesting classification of about twenty figures ; from their 
company he calmly excludes allegory, with the remark that 
it is no more a figure of speech “ than is a Novel or an Epic.” 
Such language must certainly be called hasty ; evidently he is 
thinking of the narrative element and has forgotten that it is 
not length, but absolute suppression of the literal meaning 
* that constitutes allegory. Theoretically, allegory is the figure 
of speech, for it is all figure. I quote Professor Bradley’s words: 
—“ Rhetorical Figures—Figures par excellence—are forms of 
speech artfully and significantly varied from what is recogaized 
as the norm of plain speech” (Modern Language Notes, 
December, 1886, col. 281). Could there be a better definition 
of allegory? According to this definition, is not allegory the 
figure par excellence? Surely of all variations from the norm 
of plain speech it is the most artful and significant ; so artful, 
it appears, as to deceive the very elect. So long as allegory 
can be deliberately excluded from a classification of figures, so 
long as text-books continue to give definitions that are either 
incorrect or inadequate, so long it will be necessary to reiterate 
the statement that allegory is not only a figure of speech, but 
is more completely a figure, more free from the alloy of the 
literal, than any other.’ 

One word more. Time-honored examples and time-honored 
consent have allowed the name of allegory to a group of 


1In order to assure myself that the foregoing paragraph was not super- 
fluous or overstated, before sending it to press I examined with reference to 
the point under discussion twelve modern rhetorics, from Blair’s (1783) to 
a book published in 1892. Ten of these twelve books give definitions of 
allegory that are inaccurate; one (intentionally) gre no definition; the 
definition in the twelfth book i is correct. 
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alphabetic personifications, abstract qualities masquerading in 
the garments of real persons. So long as this can be done 
with only an occasional protest here and there, it needs to be 
repeated that a group of statuesque personifications,—or even a 
group of walking personifications,—placed in a narrative, does 
not make allegory. The personages of an allegory should 
reveal themselves, not by their names, but by their actions ; 
and the action should have a twofold meaning, a literal and a 
figurative. A character named Sansfoy, who acts in a faith- 
less manner, is not an example of allegory in any true sense 
of the term; for both the name and the actions are to be 


understood literally. 


My aim in this paper must be apparent to every reader. 
I examined first Synecdoche, the simplest form of figure, 
that which is at the smallest remove from literal language. 
By comparing the same form of words, first as literal state- 
ment, then as figurative language, I tried to ascertain the 
differentia between literal and figurative speech; and I found 
that it is the presence of imagination in the writer calling for 
imagination in the reader. I then treated the more important 
figures as forms of imaginative utterance, and found in them 
a blending in various proportions of literal and of imaginative 
language. Finally, I have tried to range these figures,— 
these manifestations of the imagination in varying proportions, 
—in a series which shall exhibit a constantly decreasing pro- 
portion of the literal, and a constantly increasing proportion 
of the imaginative. I begin my series with synecdoche, the 
figure which stands nearest to literal speech; and I close it 
with allegory, which is at the farthest possible remove from 
the norm of plain speech. And this is my order :—Synec- 
doche, Metonymy, Stated Simile, Implied Simile, Metaphor, 
Personification, Imperfect Allegory, Pure Allegory, The 
Kenning, which points sometimes toward Metonymy, somes 
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times towards Metaphor, I place between Metonymy and 
Metaphor." 

Such a series as I have described will explain the fact that 
pure allegories are not numerous, that many attempts at pure 
allegory are failures, and that the successes in pure allegory 
are almost without exception brief. In fact, allegory is a 
figure which ought seldom to be used. The other figures from 
personification down are more serviceable ; some admixture of 
the alloy of literal speech renders them better fitted for circu- 
lation. Unless he has something of unusual importance to 
communicate, unless his own feeling is strong, a writer cannot 
with propriety expect his readers to place a tension upon the 
imagination. The accumulation of personifications in a pas- 
sage already quoted,—Hamlet’s speech to his mother,—may 
be justified by the fact that his mind is wrought up to a high 
pitch of excitement. He has come for the purpose of rebuking 
his mother ; he has just killed old Polonius, and for a moment 
thought that he had killed his uncle, the murderer of his 
father ; and with his own mind, as well as that of his mother, 
keyed up toa high pitch of emotion, he begins his reproof. 
What wonder that his language reflects the state of his 
mind? In the same way the exuberance of metaphor in 
Macbeth’s speech uttered immediately after he has mur- 


IMAGINATION 


t... Allegory 1If the teacher of psychology is ready to 
Imperfect Allegory avail himself of the help afforded by a graphic 
presentation of his abstract teaching, surely 


Peragnification the teacher of rhetoric, which is in part a 
branch of aesthetics, need not disdain the use 
Meta 
phor of similar illustrations. For indicating the 
Implied Simile steadily decreasing proportion of the literal, 
ae and the steadily increasing proportion of the 
= Simild, imaginative I have found well suited for my 
Metonymy 4 purpose the accompanying device, which is 


sometimes employed by teachers of psychology 


Synecdoche and of logic, 
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dered the sleeping Duncan, is justified by the intensity 
of his feeling. 

One objection that may be made to my grouping,—and it 
is a vital one, if true,—is that the grouping is theoretical, and 
does not conform to fact ; that it is not true that the metaphor 
as such makes a greater demand upon the imagination than 
does metonymy ; that some instances of metonymy manifest 
more imagination than do some instances of metaphor. 
This objection I should answer first by readily admitting its 
force in single instances, but also reiterating my belief that 
the concept which we name metaphor connotes a greater degree 
of imaginative power, a smaller proportion of the alloy of 
literalism, than does that which we call metonymy. Secondly, 
I should bring forward the distinction made by Wordsworth 
and by Coleridge between Imagination and Fancy, and I 
should assign to the domain of Imagination the figures based 
upon real relations and resemblances, and to the domain of 
Fancy the figures, based upon intellectual conceits; in the 
latter division would belong, also, frigid personifications and 
artificial allegories. Thus, within their proper domain, the 
relative positions of the figures would be unaltered. 

As this point I must plead guilty to offering my paper under 
a misnomer. I have not, as my reader knows, been discussing 
figures, but I have dealt only with tropes. The distinction, 
which has never been set forth with more clearness than by 
Quintilian, is an important one.’ A trope is the turning of a 
word or phrase from its literal signification to another ; while 
“a figure, as is indicated by its very name,—figura,—is a form 
of speech differing from the common and ordinary mode of 


1 Blair (Lecture XIV) says,—“This distinction . . . is of no great use; 
as nothing can be built upon it in practice ; neither is it always very clear.” 

President D. J. Hill, in his Science of Rhetoric (p. 203), says,—“ Quin- 
tilian’s distinction between tropes and figures is of no practical value.” 

Professor Bain, in his English Composition and Rhetoric (Vol. I, p. 135), 
says,—‘ The distinction is artificial, and turns on a point that has little 
relevance to the leading uses of the Figures in Style.’’ 
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expression.” * A trope gives to a word new meaning; while 
a figure is simply a matter of the order of words. Thus, 
antithesis and inversion are merely arrangements of words 
within the sentence. Shaping sentences, and giving to words 
a new significance, are entirely different things, and ought 
to receive different names. I ought to have had the courage to 
use in my title the word “tropes,” for it is wholly with tropes 
that I am dealing. I might have been courageous enough to 
use the word trope ; but my courage failed me, when I thought 
of the necessity of making frequent use of the words “tropical” 
and “tropically.” I should like to plead for a wider use of these 
words also, so that when we may wish to use them for the sake 
of precision, it will not be necessary to avoid them because of 
their oddity. 

The study of rhetoric, which, when properly pursued, is 
nothing less than a study of the means is by which great writers 
have produced 1 their effects ‘ts, is Sometimes spoken of in a depre- 


ciatory manner ; those w ho speak thus must have in mind what 
is understood by the term mere rhetoric,—fanciful conceits 
and a juggling with the order of words. The distinction 
between tropes and figures is the distinction between two 
orders of writers, between a higher and a lower imagination. 
This is the distinction between Macaulay and Carlyle. 
Macaulay is very particular about the order of words; he 
is admirably concrete in his choice of words, continually 
hovering upon the borders of synecdoche ; into the domain of 
the imagination he seldom advances farther than the simile. 
Carlyle appears to be careless about the order of words ; but 
he understands the art of turning them aside from their 
ordinary meaning, and making them do a vast amount of 
unaccustomed work. He is at home in the lofty air of meta- 
phor and of vivid personification ; at times he even penetrates 
and lights up the cloudy regions of allegory. 


1Quintilian, Inst. Orator. ix, 1, 4:—Figura, sicut nomine ipso patet, con- 
formatio quaedam a communi et primum se offerente ratione. 
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Since the publication nearly forty years ago of The Philoso- 
phy of Style by Herbert Spencer, there has been a gradual 
consensus of opinion in favor of the view which he advanced,— 
that the aim of all rhetorical devices is economy of the attention 
of the reader or hearer. In his Principles of Success in Litera- 
ture, George Henry Lewis shows that there ire other laws 
whose working sometimes tends to counteract this law of 
economy. Without entering upon a discussion of the question 
whether economy of attention is the only aim of the devices 
of style, I wish to note the fact that while Herbert Spencer 
treats of the result, I am considering the means by which 
that result is attained. If we grant that the result of an apt 
use of figures is economy of attention, my aim has been to 
point out the means by which such economy is gained, 
namely, by calling in the imagination to lighten the burdens 
of the intellect. We know that 


“Tt is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain,” 


and when the imagination and the understanding are yoke- 
fellows, increased work is done, and done with increased ease. 
When by the help of “thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn,” plain facts are made to glow with the heat of the 
imagination, they become not, indeed, any truer, but far more 
effective ; and in the presence of the imagination we find the 
differentia, the principle of the effectiveness of figurative 


speech. 


HERBERT EVELETH GREENE. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, HELD AT WASHINGTON, 

D. C., DECEMBER 28, 29, 30, 1892. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


CoLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Wednesday, December 28, 1892. 


The tenth annual mecting of the Association was called to 
order at 10 o’clock a. m. by the President, Professor Francis 
A. March. 

The President introduced Professor James C. Welling, Presi- 
dent of the Columbian University, who welcomed the Associa- 
tion in the following words : 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the Modern Language Association, I am 


not here to deliver an address. I am here in the name of my colleagues, 
some of whom have the honor to be members of your Association, and in 
behalf of the Board of Trustees of this University, to extend to you the 
right hand of fellowship as we welcome you most cordially to all the hospi- 
talities which our University can offer. In this world of ours there are two 
great communions which are world wide and which have their visible and 
their invisible fellowships—the communion of saints, and the communion 
of scholars. I am glad to welcome you to-day to this meeting and to this 
fellowship. If you wish to attend the meeting of the communion of saints, 
who are also scholars, you may go into the adjoining room ; and if they wish 
to attend the communion of scholars, who are (more or less) saints, let them 
come here, for I think in this interchange of good fellowship, of scholarly 
fellowship with Christian fellowship, we shall all do each other good. I 
count it among the felicities of this University that has honored me as its 
President that it has been honored from year to year by the meetings of 
these associations. I assure you that in this touch of the hand, in these 
tokens of fellowship, we are strengthened, and year by year we are glad to 
have the links of this chain of fellowship more and more closely drawn. 
Again, I bid you welcome. 
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The Secretary of the Association, Professor A. Marshall 
Elliott, reviewed briefly the published Proceedings of the last 
annual meeting, and presented the following account of the 
copies of the Publications on hand : 


1884-1885. Vol. I. 100 Vel. . 88 
1886. Vol. II. . F 17 
1888-1889. Vol. IV. 27): 
No. 1, No. 3-4 (in one) F 102 
No. 2, 
(Complete Volumes, 91): 
Ne 91 No. 4, ‘ 110 


No. 2’ (Supplement), 107 
1891. Vol. VI. Deans Volumes, 69) : 


No. 1, ° 69 No. 3-4 (in one), ‘ 92 

No. 2, 80 
1892. Vol. VII: 

No. |, 48 No. 3, 37 

No. 2, ‘ ; 45 

Proceedings (Separate). 

1885, 30 1891, ‘ 69 


Lack of funds tes delayed the publication of Volume VII, 
No. 4. 


The Treasurer of the Association, Dr. James W. Bright, 
then presented the following report for the year 1892: 


REcEIPTs. 


Balance on hand December 31, 1891, ‘ $20 32 
Annual Dues from Members— 
Arrears for the year 1890, $ 6 00 
87 00 
Dues for ie year 1892, 687 00 
Dues in advance for 1893, 30 00 
From Dr. M. D. Learned, for partial cost 


of Publications, . . . 125 00 
From Dr. H. A. Rennert, for partial cost 
of Publications, VII, 3, ie 50 00 
From Dr. T. Logie, for partial c cost of Publi 
cations, VII, 4, . 50 00 
Total receipts for the year, . ‘ . $1,035 00 


$1,055 32 
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PROCEEDINGS FOR 1892. Vv 
EXPENDITURES. 
Account Books, . $ 3 85 
Job Printing, ‘ 10 95 
Postage and Stationery (for the Treasurer), 14 45 
Dues returned to C. W. Benton, resigned, . 3 00 
Paid to Secretary for publication purposes, 920 32 
Total expenditures for the year, . . $1,007 97 
Balance on hand December 24, 1892, 47 35 


$1,055 32 


December 24, 1892. Balance on hand—$47 35. 


The following Committees were then appointed by the 
Chair : 

(1) To audit the Treasurer’s report : Professor J. H. Gore 

and Mr. A. N. Brown. 
(2) To nominate officers: Professors J. M. Garnett, J. W. 
Pearce, George Hempl, H. E. Green, T. Logie, H. 
C. G. von Jagemann, S. Primer, J. T. Hatfield, A. 
Gerber. 

(3) To recommend place for the next Annual Meeting : Pro- 
fessors F. M. Warren, J. P. Fruit, G. M. Harper, 
J. Henneman, H. Schmidt-Wartenburg, T. P. Har- 
rison, J. W. Bright. 

Dr. J. W. Bright: It has been customary to relieve the 
Secretary by the services of an assistant during these sessions. 
I move that Dr. J. E. Matzke be appointed the Secretary’s 
assistant for the present session. 

The motion was adopted. 

Professor H. E. Green: In accordance with our usual cus- 
tom, I move that the time for opening the discussion of a paper 
be limited to ten minutes, and that following speakers be limited 
to five minutes each. 

The motion was adopted. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 
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1. Did King Alfred translate the Historia Ecelesiastica ? 
By Dr. J. W. Pearce, of Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 


(1). Alfred could hardly have found time to translate anything into 
English. 

(2). Alfred acknowledges the aid of Plegmund, Asser, Grimbold and 
John.—Pref. to Cura. 

Asser aids more materially in translating Boethius.—Kennedy’s transl. 
of Ten Brink, E. E. Lit. p. 78. 

Did Asser, Plegmund, Grimbold and John, the teachers, leave no trans- 
lations, while Alfred, the pupil, left at least four? 

(3). Do not these four translations, Boethius, Orosius, Cura, Beda, differ 
inter se sufficiently to warrant the surmise that they are the work of different 
men ? 

(4). Dr. Thos. Miller’s study of the various MSS. of the O. E. Beda leads 
him to the conclusion that the translation was originally in the Mercian 
dialect. 

Comparison of the Latin Text with the Old English. 


(1). Some parts are very freely and idiomatically translated—e. g., inter 
alia, Bk. I, 12, 13; II, 3, 6,13; IIT, 5, 18,14; IV, 19, 24, 25; V, 22, 23. 
Other parts are very literal, for example, most of Bk. I. Could I, 4, 4, 6, 
have been translated by the same person that rendered II, 13; III, 13; or 
V, 23? 

(2). The Prefatio is far more freely translated than any other part—so 
freely that Wheelock, for the convenience of the reader, renders it literally 
back into Latin. 

(3). The Capitula, or chapter-headings, are extremely literal. This is 
evidenced by the translation of the ace. and inf., the abl. abs., and participial 
constructions generally. 

Moreover, the Capitu/a are grouped in a body at the beginning of the 
MS., as if they had been translated by one man supervising the undertaking. 


Special Features of the Translation. 


(1). Dignus is sometimes represented by wyrSe with gen., sometimes by 
wyrde with dat. or inst., sometimes by a different locution entirely. The 
references are as follows, figures indicating page and line of Miller’s text: 
38-28, 40-16, 40-26, 78-21, 80-31, 130-3, 164-12, 166-16, 166-21, 170-29, 
172-11, 190-31, 192-11, 198-10, 204-9, 206-6, 206-12, 218-30, 220-22, 254- 
7, 260-5, 260-8, 282-17, 294-27, 328-25, 344-17, 358-29, 364-2, 374-23, 
384-9, 398-19, 404-15, 418-13, 422-22, 434-25, 476-19. 

(2). Praesse, in such sentences as Edwinus Britonum populis prefuit, is 
translated (1) literally by, fore beon (wesan), (2) more freely, by fore beon 
(wesan) with adv, phrase like in aldordome, (3) by a more idiomatic phrase- 
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ology. References: 32-4, 92-3, 100-19, 108-32, 116-10, 126-5, 142-29, 
146-27, 148-3, 158-4, 164-20, 168-34, 194-7, 208-6, 220-27, 236-30, 238-29, 
240-14, 250-1, 252-18, 254-30, 260-22, 272-13, 280-30, 292-3, 294-2, 300-6, 
310-5, 316-5, 334-4, 336-5, 338-9, 340-16, 344-18, 358-30, 382-1, 384-15, 
386-26, 390-29, 398-16, 404-18, 415-25, 434-23, 446-20, 448-15, 448-22, 
468-16, 478-12, 478-17, 478-24. 

(3). Octo usually appears, of course, as eahta, but three times as nigon ; 
and at least once, perhaps twice, oe was misunderstood to mean seofon. Ref- 
erences: 26-1 26-18, 32-11, 32-21, 46-6, 46-29, 54-22, 108-13, 118-23, 
148-5, 176-30, 192-22, 256-1, 26: “e 274-28, 278-27, 298 -28, 304-21, 310- 
16, 312-11, 324-17, 330-26, 356-17 7, 360-5, 406-20, 446-4, 470-21, 472- 28 
474-3, 480-15. 

(4). Beda’s present tense (used of events of his own time) appears some- 
times as present, sometimes as past. A few references: 4-8, 4-12, 4-25, 
28-29, 92-25, 120-4, 142-11, 144-20, 146-21, 188-30, 206-6, 216-22, 258- 
16, 282-3, 282-7, 282-9, 300-13, 308-31, 318-25, 320-18, 334-23, 378-12, 
382-19, 398-15, 398-16, 408-23, 408-24, 410-23, 422-16, 446-19, 448-9, 
448-19, 478-12, 475-17, et seqq. 

In this connection there are some instructive omissions from the O. E. 
References approximate: 142-7, 144-22, 156-16, 184-9, 800-13, 358-16, 
434-10, 466-9; and some noticeable insertions: 144-9, 186-33, 216-22, 378- 
12, 448-9. 

(5). Dates are generally translated in full. However, in some instances, 
the number of the year is omitted, but other matter translated (as the year 
of a king’s reign) that would serve to fix the date; in some instances the 
number of the year is omitted, but the month and day translated; and in 
a few passages no indication of the date appears. References to Book and 
Chapter: I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, dia 3, 15, 23, 34; II, 1, 3, 5, 7 (2), 9, 14, 20; 
III, 8, 14, 20, 27 (2); CZ), (2); 7, (2), 11, 
18, 22 (2), 23 (4). 

After weighing the evidence presented by this study, it is not difficult to 
form the conclusion that the O. E. Beda is the joint work of several trans- 
lators. There are other indications. Thus sepfem appears once (III, 20) 
as feower ; undecim once Asef. 5) as breottyne; novem once (LV, 26) as ehta; 
and tredecim once (V, 22) as twelf, though these words are elsewhere inva- 
riably translated correctly. The poetical word dogor is found once in IV, 
3, twice in IV, 8, but nowhere else. Likewise rodor, not found elsewhere, 
occurs twice in Vv , 12, and no other word for heaven is used in this chapter 
except in the phrase heofona rice. 

Perhaps the Hist. Eccl. was translated by the monks in a monastery [Dr. 
Miller suggests Lichfield] where some were better scholars than others ; 
perhaps by the pupils in some school, with the occasional aid of their 
teachers. To point out definitely what parts were translated by one, and 
what by another, is exceedingly difficult, and, up to this time, | have been 
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able to identify, to my own satisfaction, at least, only a few portions as the 
work of separate persons. 

The Prefatio seems to have been turned into O. E. by one who translated 
no other part of the work. My reasons for this conclusion are: (1) the 
translation is here more liberal than anywhere else; (2) Beda’s present 
tense is here invariably reproduced; (3) discipulus occurs twice in the 
Prefatio, where it is each time rendered by leornung-cniht, elsewhere inva- 
riably by discipul. 

The Capitula may be the production of a different translator. I have 
already mentioned the literalness with which they are translated, and the 
fact that they are grouped together at the beginning of the work. Let us 
note now the error in the following headings: 


5, 
Ut Britanniam primus Romanorum Caius Julius adierit. 
Det se cerra Romwara casere Gagius Julius Breotene gesohte. 


Ut eandam [scil. insulam] secundus Romanorum Claudius adiens . 
Det se eftera Romwara casere, Claudius haten, pet ylce ealond gesohte . . . 


This genitive construction occurs several times elsewhere, but is nowhere 
else misunderstood. 
Note also these: 
Maximus in Britannia imperator creatus . 
Maximus se casere wes on Breotene acenned. 


Gratianus et Constantinus in Britannia tyranni creati . 
Gratianus 7 Constantius weron on Breotene acende. 


This last is the error of a beginner, a blunderer. It occurs twice also in 
the body of I, 8. Unfortunately for comparison, I have been unable to 
find another instance of the use of creor in a precisely similar sense. 

In the body of chapters 2, 3, 4, 23, of Book I, the phrase incarnatio Domini 
(or Dominica) is translated Cristes cyme or Oristes hidercyme ; elsewhere in- 
variably Drihtnes mennisenes or seo Drihtenlice mennisenes. This may serve 
to stamp these chapters as the production of one man; and such conjecture 
is strengthened by the mis-translation in ch. 23 of the date 582-as 592. 

Finally, the last chapter (23) of Boox V seems to be distinguished from 
those that immediately precede it (1) by a general excellence and liberality 
of translation, (2) by an excellent rendering of presse, which occurs three 
times, and (3) by the reproduction (except in two instances) of Beda’s 
present tense, which occurs in almost every line of the chapter. 
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The discussion of this paper was opened by Dr. J. W. Bright 
and continued by Professors H. E. Greene and J. M. Garnett. 
Professor Pearce, in reply to questions, added : 


My belief is that this work was translated in a monastery or a school, and 
not by any one man isolated from others. I believe that the Capitula and 
several chapters of Book I were translated by King Alfred himself. I can 
give you no incontestable reason for this, but I am satisfied that they are 
the work of some one man—if not of Alfred, then of some other. The error 
pointed out in the use of the past participle creatus occurs several times in 
the Capitula, and it occurs, if | remember rightly, in chapter 8 of Book I. 
That, I think, fixes those parts pretty surely as the work of one man. Then 
there is an extreme literalness extending through chapters 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 and 
8. Chapter 7 (on the sufferings and martyrdom of Saint Alban) I take to 
be by some one else. I believe that all of the Capitula and the chapters that 
I have mentioned in the first book were translated probably by King Alfred, 
but at all events by some one man, and that then the work was passed over 
to some collection of men to be finished ; that while translator A, for instance, 
was at work, translators B, C and D were at hand, occasionally helping with 
a word or a phrase. 


Professor Francis A. March : 


Perhaps I might say a word about the matter in a general way. 

It seems to me the investigations have an air of going further from the 
opinion that has been commonly held about these books than the facts 
warrant. It has been known, stated, and understood that King Alfred, 
who had all kinds of business on hand, was helped by his Bishops and 
scholars to make his translations, and the process by which it was done 
implies that he did not create the translation word by word, so to speak, 
but that he listened to, looked over, corrected, approved, or recomposed 
at his pleasure the work of his co-laborers. We know that the King James 
version and our later revised version of the Bible were made by bodies of 
men translating separately, and that in each one of these bodies there were 
eminent scholars who would be sure to do pretty much the whole of the 
real work in them, and it might be interesting, and perhaps profitable, to 
attempt to point out the work of each different translator and editor. Or 
take Pope’s translation of the Odyssey, which we know was mainly the 
work of others, while Pope did this, that, and the other part, and was 
responsible for the style. We also know that Raleigh, in his History of 
the World, had the assistance of secretaries to bring him his materials. 
This working through secretaries is becoming more and more familiar. 
There are continual illustrations of it in our active workers in public life 
to-day. A statesman is said to be preparing a great speech. That means 
that his secretaries are at work for him gathering materials. He makes 
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the speech off-hand. It might be interesting to analyze the speeches and 
detect, from the mistakes or peculiarities of style here and there, which 
one of his secretaries prepared this and that part. Alfred’s work has 
always been thought of as open to a similar analysis. It does not seem to 
me that the investigations now making give a new view of his authorship ; 
but they are none the less interesting on that account. 


Professor A. Marshall Elliott : 


I have been working for a year or two on the fables of Marie de France. 
In the epilogue she claims that she translated these fables—rhymed them, 
as she calls it—from English into French. The acceptance of this statement 
has found favor with certain French scholars, but upon investigation of the 
subject, at the British Museum a year ago, I was totally unable to find any 
hint of the fact, in editions of Alfred by English scholars, that he ever did 
any such work either directly or through a secretary. This is an interesting 
point in connection with the idea of the division of labor in producing the 
work discussed by Professor Pearce. Marie distinctly states: 


Li reis Alvrez qui mult l’ama 
Le translata puis en engleis 
E jo lai rime en franceis. 


The question then arises, if that was the tradition in her time, and it was 
not true that King Alfred wrote or had these fables translated, who did ? 
Mr. Jacobs, in a recent work, T'he Fables of Aesop, discusses this point. It 
is a little aside from the subject before us, but it shows that matters similar 
to those emphasized in the paper come up in a more general field. 


2. The Absolute Participle in Middle and Modern English. 
By Professor C. H. Ross, of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Alabama. 


The discussion was opened by Professor J. M. Garnett : 


I consider this a valuable investigation. Some years ago, in a paper 
read at a meeting of the Association in Baltimore, I had occasion to 
quote a line from Hamlet: 


“Which done, she took the fruits of my advice.” 


I remarked at the time how seldom a pupil could be found who could satis- 
factorily explain that construction. It is clear to my mind that the view 
which Professor Ross takes, and which had been previously taken by Dr. 
Bright, is the correct one in regard to this matter. Every year I have to 
correct the statement in Genung’s Rhetoric, as to this construction being rare 
and not idiomatic English. 
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There is one point on which I am glad to have been enlightened. While 
we are all familiar with the frequency of this construction, doubtless imi- 
tated from the Latin, because that exerted a great influence upon the syntax 
of Anglo-Saxon prose, I am glad to be informed that the cases in Middle 
English are so rare. That would look as if the people (who were really 
the makers of our Middle English, and not the writers), were not under the 
influence of this Latinized style of the Anglo-Saxon prose writers, and it 
was only after a more ornate style began to be used in English that the 
construction was revived and has become so common in modern times. 
Certainly it is only since the beginning of the Early Modern English period, 
as Professor Ross has well shown, that the construction has become so 
exceedingly common. 

I hope, if this paper is published, that Professor Ross will illustrate the 
periods of English and the occurrence of this idiom in examples from the 
writers he has quoted, so that we may see for ourselves just how far such a 
construction was common in the Early Middle English period, and how it 
increased from Chaucer on through the Late Middle English period and 
afterwards in the sixteenth century, in the Early Modern English period, 
where we have it certainly very common in Shakespeare at the close of that 
century, and so on through the after-centuries. It is a very natural idiom, 
and that the view taken as to the so-called nominative absolute, namely, 
that it is derived from the Anglo-Saxon dative absolute, is the correct one, 
seems to me to follow naturally of itself from the relation in which that 
phrase stands to the rest of the sentence. It takes the place of an adverbial 
element, occupying the position of some conditional, or causal, or temporal 
phrase. It is such a relation as would be expressed by the ablative absolute 
in Latin, or the genitive absolute in Greek, an oblique case used absolutely. 


The discussion was continued by Professors J. W. Bright, 
H. E. Green, J. T. Hatfield, J. W. Pearce and J. E. Matzke. 


Professor Francis A. March : 


As to this matter of the participle absolute, it strikes me, as it did Pro- 
fessor Green, that the common statements in regard to the rhetorical force 
and use of the ablative absolute are correct, and that it requires very judi- 
cious and careful handling to make good English sentences that abound with 
ablatives absolute. This construction of a noun and participle standing for 
a clause, without any finite verb for affirmation, seems to me to belong to 
two stages of language—one a very early stage, prior perhaps to what our 
scientific men call thought proper. They say there is no thought unless 
there is an affirmation or proposition. But there are sensations and feelings, 
there is a jotting down, we will say, of sensations or feelings, uttering a noun, 
the name of some object, and adding to it descriptives without making 
affirmations. 
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The use of such clauses of utterancy is growing with some of our modern 
writers. Browning, for example, often runs together numbers of such loose 
clauses or memoranda. There will be a verb somewhere in the distance 
before and somewhere in the distance behind in these collocacions of jottings, 
but which one of those verbs they are really related to isa puzzle; they will 
go with either or neither—to my mind, and in all probability in his mind, 
with neither. He has reverted to the prior judgment state of mind. Walt 
Whitman has pages of such clauses. It seems as though he composed, as is 
said, sitting on top of an omnibus, riding down Broadway, thinking rhyth- 
mical collocations of objects and descriptives, not meaning to make judg- 
ments, but merely to utter his sensations. 

In such primeval clauses the absolute noun would naturally be in the 
nominative case. There are, perhaps, relics of that early stage recognized 
in grammars—captions, for example, and the like. 

Then there is the developed absolute clause which has been talked about 
this morning, where a sentence expressing the time or cause or concomitant 
of the main thought, and connected to the principal verb by a conjunction 
or relative pronoun, is compacted as a sort of adverb into the main sentence. 
When a subordinate clause expressing time, for example, has a noun in it 
which may represent the time, that noun is put in the oblique case which 
indicates time, letting the verb, turned participle, follow and agree with it. 
There is nothing mysterious then about a noun and the participle which is 
absolute with it, which throws it into the dative, the ablative, or the loca- 
tive case. The subject of a participle would naturally be in the nominative 
case; but because the clause as a clause is to denote time, the time termi- 
nations spring up in the mind naturally and attach themselves, not quite 
logically always, to the first noun that presents itself to take them. ‘lhat 
makes it possible to incorporate subordinate clauses of time and manner 
into the principal clause, saving words neatly and making the whole seem 
more compact. 

It has come to pass, as has been described by Prof. Bright and Prof. Ross, 
that there is no longer power in the English language to express this 
relation of time, or concomitant, by endings of nouns, and we substitute a 
preposition for the ending. The modern representative of the old dative 
absolute would be a preposition with an oblique case. But that we do not 
use. The preposition exposes the illogical phrase. We use the nominative 
case in place of the dative. It is suggested that we still recognize this 
nominative as a disguised dative in case of nouns, and regard the nominative 
of pronouns as illogically used. According to the line of thought which 1 ' 
have presented, it seems to be proper to call the absolute clause in English 
a development, to say that the form of the absolute clause in which the 
nominative case is used with the participle has simply and naturally taken 
the place of the one in which the noun was put in an oblique case by a 
certain attraction and confusion of thought. 
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I should prefer, according to the line of thought here presented, to speak of 
the subjects or quasi-subjects of these absolute clauses not as being disguised 
datives, but as being developed nominatives by which the relation of the 
substantive to the participle is expressed instead of the relation of a time 
clause to the main clause, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association was called to order at 3 o’clock by the 
President. 


3. The Sources of Udall’s Roister Doister. By Professor 
George Hempl, of the University of Michigan. 

The paper was discussed by Professors J. W. Bright and 
A. Gudeman. 


4, The Gardener’s Daughter ; or, the Pictures. By Profes- 
sor John Phelps Fruit, of Bethel College, Ky. 


A work of art is an organic whole. As such it means interdependence 
of parts, functional relation of parts. As such unity and harmony of parts 
are essential and fundamental. It is “a full circle of dependences,” where- 
fore completeness is also essential. 

Completeness means just enough: a little lack or a little superfluity is 
not completeness. Overfulness is not completeness. Redundancy in a work 
of art produces a feeling akin to that of one who has eaten to satiety of 
some good thing, and yet has something left over which he cannot get rid 
of, but must hold in his hand. The care of the superfluity mars the pleasure 
of what has been appropriated. The too much of a good thing destroys the 
pleasure of the ‘just enough.” 

Rightly has a work of art been called a creation, for what but creative 
insight and energy is adequate to the making of a whole out of parts inter- 
dependently related ? 

As the anatomist finds the human organism fearfully and wonderfully 
made, so the student of literature finds in his domain literary organisms, 
works of fine art, just as instructive and interesting. 

That combination of parts which makes an organic whole is constructed 
for a purpose outside of itself. It is a purpose in the mind of the artist, 
his pleasure, for without doubt superlative pleasure does come with the 
exercise of creative power. While the prime object of the artist is the 
gratification of the imagination, he yet works at any given piece of art 
with a specific purpose, controlled somewhat by the material in which he 
works, 
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The pleasure to the student is in re-creating. He finds the specific pur- 
pose for which a work of art exists, and then notes how workmanship 
makes significant insignificant materials to express the purpose. It is the 
workmanship shown in adapting materials to express a purpose that 
pleases, 

In order for a student to find the aesthetic essentials in a work of art, it 
is necessary for him to get, first, a simple apprehension of the work as a 
whole, then proceed to a knowledge of the parts, and further to a knowledge 
of the parts of the parts, thus coming to an adequate knowledge of the 
work. Beginning with the simple apprehension, he ends with the compre- 
hension of what he has undertaken to study. 

In a piece of literary art the first thing for the student to do is to take a 
concise but complete outline view of it, like, in all respects, for example, to 
the ‘argument’ that prefaces a book of Paradise Lost. Taking this first 
short outline as a unit of measure, he should write out the argument to 
twice the length, then to three times, and four times, and so on, till all the 
parts and items have fallen into their proper places. It is easy to under- 
stand that the student thus gets first an idea of the work as a whole, and 
goes step by step to a knowledge of the parts, finding as he proceeds the 
fitness and harmony of the parts, coming at last to a knowledge and enjoy- 
ment of the completeness of the whole. 

Let us exemplify the method in a study of The Gardener’s Daughter ; or, 
The Pictures. A brief answer to the question, What is the Gardener’s 
Daughter about? will give us the apprehension of the work as a whole. The 
Gardener's Daughter is about two brothers in art, one of whom, Eustace, 
loved Juliet, and painted her. A masterpiece it was. He challenged his 
friend to paint like that. At Juliet’s suggestion this brother in art goes to 
see Rose, the Gardener’s daughter. He loves, and paints a picture that 


“May not be dwelt on by the common day.” 


So short a sketch reveals the purpose of the poem, namely, that Love 
must dominate the artist. It is better expressed in the reply that the friend 
made to Eustace’s challenge: 


“?Tis not your work, but Love’s. Love unperceived, 
A more ideal Artist he than all.” 


Take this longer draft and observe how the skeleton begins to take on the 
flesh and form that will make it a thing of beauty. The poem tells of two 
brothers in art whose friendship was the fable of the city where they dwelt. 
Eustace was muscular and broad of breast, and by some law that holds in 
love was drawn to a miniature of loveliness, Juliet. Eustace painted her. 
Then he said to his fellow: 


“When will you paint like this ?” 


The brother artist replied that it was not his work but Love’s. Juliet, 
sitting by, suggested : 
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“Go and see 
The Gardener’s daughter: trust me, after that, 
You scarce can fail to match his masterpiece.” 


Professor H. E. Greene : 


After listening to a paper like this, one is more inclined to reflection than 
to expression. Prof. Fruit’s method and his presentation of it are so clear 
there is little need, perhaps, of discussion. The best way in which we can 
discuss the paper, it seems to me, is to state in what way his plan is avail- 
able for us in our own teaching. 

There is within this Association a pedagogical section, and to that section 
this paper distinctly belongs. At one time there was a feeling, I remember, 
that too much attention was given to discussion of methods. Certainly, 
there can be no fear at the present time that too much attention is given to 
discussions of that kind. Every teacher must work out for himself his 
method of teaching. The only method that is of practical use to him is 
that which he has thought out, and whatever method he has thought out 
he must be ready to adapt to the conditions he meets with in his teaching. 

Premising this, I would add that the method which Prof. Fruit has 
given us, is one that may be of use to nearly all teachers of literature, 
In the first place I shall point out that it is pedagogically sound. There 
are certain principles which all of us, I suppose, employ, sometimes 
consciously, sometimes, it is to be hoped, unconsciously, and therefore 
instinctively. We know that the true order of learning is from the par- 
ticular to the general, and then from the general to the particular. This 
order is followed out by Prof. Fruit in his plan; first synthesis, then analysis 
based upon that synthesis. We read a poem, for example; the title may 
give us some slight clue as to what is to follow, but of what is to follow we 
are entirely ignorant. As we read it, bit by bit there comes before us one 
particular after another, and we have a mass of particulars. Experienced 
readers may be able to see at once the general principle that pervades them 
all, and to see in them an exemplification of that principle. Certainly, the 
inexperienced reader is not altogether able to do this. By means, however, 
of the first reading, we are able to form this synthesis and to build up a 
general notion of what the poem is about; and that, I take it, is the plan, 
the argument, which Prof. Fruit suggests should be made. Then, having 
a knowledge of what the poem is, on the second reading we can make our 
analysis, or application of this general principle in a series of details con- 
stantly widening, and can use each detail for the purpose which the author 
intended it to serve. 

There is one more step which should be taken, and although Prof. Fruit 
has not mentioned it distinctly in his paper, I doubt not that he uses it in 
his teaching. First the particulars, then the grouping of the particulars 
under the general ; then from the general to the particular; and once more 
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from the particular to the general. That is, first the imperfect synthesis, 
then the analysis, and then the more perfect synthesis. We know that the 
true knowledge is intuitive. I take it that Prof. Fruit means as much 
by his term “simple apprehension,” and not until we have reduced our 
knowledge to “simple apprehension,’—in other words have made our 
knowledge immediate,—have we the fullest knowledge. 

In our teaching, I suppose, we are inclined to place greater emphasis upon 
one or another of these steps—perhaps to omit one of them. In teaching 
older pupils we often omit the first step; unskillful teachers omit it in teach- 
ing younger pupils. It should not be forgotten, however, that the second 
step cannot be taken until the first step has been taken either by the pupil 
or by the teacher. If the first step has been taken incorrectly, how shall 
we be able to take the second step with any success? We see in the details 
which come, one after another, an application of a general thought. It is 
to express the thought that the poem is written. We enjoy the workman- 
ship; but the workmanship is for the sake of the thought, not the thought 
for the sake of the workmanship. For this reason we get first at the thought ; 
in the workmanship we see the thought embodied. 

I have sometimes asked a pupil to take a narrative and give its substance 
in two pages, in one page, in half a page, in six lines; what is newest to me 
is the plan of adopting a unit and then modifying that, multiplying by one, 
by two, etc. The question occurs, When does the right moment arrive for 
stopping the process ? 

English literature is a subject which almost every one thinks he can teach, 
until he comes to teach it; then he finds that it is one of the most difficult 
subjects. We ask a pupil tostudya poem. It isa grave matter to him, for 
he does not just know what to do. If we give him the same thing in Latin 
or French, he can translate it, for there is something definite to do. 

Some of you may have seen an article published within the year by Pro- 
fessor Hart on the scientific method of teaching English literature. The 
teaching of English literature is a different thing from applying, with more 
or less discrimination, laudatory epithets to this or that poem. The plan 
suggested by Professor Hart is admirably direct. The pupil is asked these 
questions :— What was the author’s aim in this work? What are the means 
that he has used to accomplish thisend? With what success has he accom- 
plished that end? Such a definite study as is induced by these questions 
throws a flood of light upon the work. The pupil in doubt as to how to 
work, loses his feeling of vagueness, and knows what to undertake and in 
what manner to undertake it. 

One objection that might be raised to this plan of Professor Fruit’s is that 
of time; it certainly would consume a great deal of time. Objection can be 
made to any plan suggested. I think Professor Fruit’s answer to this 
objection,—I think it would be mine,—would be that it will take a great deal 
of time, especially at first; but that the result will justify such a use of time 
and that if the plan is pursued, it will in the end result in a saving of time. 
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5. The Legend of the Holy Grail. By Professor George 
M. Harper, of Princeton College, N. J. 


Professor F. M. Warren : 


The discussion of a paper like this is practically impossible, for the reason 
that so much ground is covered and the writer has limited himself to sum- 
ming up the theories in regard to the legend. In order to discuss it with 
any degree of seriousness, we are obliged to attack some one of the theories, 
which would throw the field open to general discussion. 

When we consider the difficulties that surround the subject we will see 
how impossible it will be to gain much ina short discussion. We know 
that especially those who are interested on the German side of the subject 
—such men as Foerster and Zimmer, deny in toto the conclusions Professor 
Harper has given us to-day, seeing nothing Celtic whatever in the story of 
the Grail. 

I therefore call attention to one or two points. I think we are obliged 
to rely on the first man who wrote on the subject, and what we do not get 
froia him, we simply surmise. In my opinion, he wrote the story of the 
Grail not far from the time when he wrote his other stories. They were 
written between 1160 and 1180. In regard to Robert de Boron, the general 
theory in regard to his version of the Christian Legend of the Grail has 
been discussed at length by Gaston Paris in a Preface to his Merlin in the 
Early French Text Society series. 

In regard to the poet himself, if we read his poems he is found to be a 
man of no invention whatever; he versified; a court versifier of stories 
which came to his eye and ear,—I should judge they came merely to his 
ear. There is a story known to all of us—the story of Iwain, in which he 
made serious gaps, showing that he does not understand the matter and 
that you cannot rely on him. 

What Prof. Harper says relates to Chrestien’s poem. The Knight of the 
Grail, or the Knight as we may call him, arrives at a castle hidden from 
sight; enters and is entertained by the knight of the castle; he sees carried 
through the halls the lance with a drop of blood, but refrains from asking 
questions; soon after comes through the dish which gives out the light; 
next morning he cannot find any one of whom he can ask a question—he 
has been warned not to ask any questions; the castle disappears and he sets 
out on a pilgrimage. 

In my mind there is no doubt, judging from other poems of Chrestien de 
Troies, that he got the story of the talismans and the other story at the same 
time, and that he did not put these two stories together, and that the whole 
thing came from one source; what it was we do not know. I wish to em- 
phasize the fact that we have got to come back to Chrestien. 

The indefiniteness of the story would show that the legend had not been 
developed. 
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Another point is in regard to Walter Map. There is no proof that he 
had anything to do with the story of the Grail; there is no proof that he 
wrote any such style of literature. The sooner we get rid of such names as 
Walter Map, who have definite dates and did definite things, I think we 
simplify the problem. I would criticise the paper in that Prof. Harper has 
brought in a man who is proved not to have had anything to do with the 
story of the Grail. I think in such a paper it is well to lay aside such points. 


Professor J. E. Matzke: 


I wish to make a remark on the conclusions which Professor Harper 
draws from the mention of Kiot of Provins by Wolfram von Eschenbach. 
When endeavoring to burden Provencal literature with the name of a 
writer of whom not even a trace has been found, it will be necessary to 
base his existence upon more convincing evidence than the statement that 
Wolfram is a serious writer and would not mention sources which he had 
not seen. As a matter of fact, Wolfram merely follows the custom of the 
time in giving an authority for his story; and I would rather take it for 
granted that Kiot did not exist, just because Wolfram cites him. 


Professor G. M. Harper : 


I think it quite likely that the statement can be proved that Kiot never 
existed, but some one did exist whom he chose to call Kiot and who gave 
him material not found in any other of his authorities—material which he 
did not understand himself; hence he did not merely invent; he used 
material which he did not comprehend and which we do not find in any of 
his predecessors; he says he got it from aman named Kiot. He got it 
from some one; whether this person was properly called Kiot, or not, is a 
matter of much less importance. 

From a careful reading of Wolfram von Eschenbach, I have come to the 
conclusion that his statements, when not intentionally funny, are, as a gen- 
eral thing, trustworthy ; except, of course, where they flagrantly fly in the 
face of historical truth, as they generally do in the first two books. But 
when he gets down to his subject, it has been my experience that where he 
does not indulge his peculiar kind of humor, and where he speaks of him- 
self and relates his history of the poem, he is as trustworthy as an author 
of that age and writing that kind of work can be. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association reassembled at 8 o’clock. Professor H. C. 
G. Brandt occupied the chair and introduced the speaker of 
the evening, Professor Francis A. March, President of the 
Association, who delivered an address on 
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6. Recollections of Language Teaching. 


He described the teaching of reading, pronunciation and spelling in the 
Infant Schools of Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1830. He called attention 
to the fact that the spelling and pronunciation of Walker have since been 
simplified and drawn nearer together. He argued that the language was 
not moving according to any blind law of growth; that the law of least 
effort becomes a subordinate force when the schoolmaster is abroad, and 
that the views of linguistic scholars exert an immense influence in favor of 
reasonable changes. 

He described the teaching of English Grammar in the secondary schools, 
and the teaching of Latin and Greek in the High School—rapid, accurate 
and copious reading and parsing being the main work; then the language 
teaching in college at Amherst, 1841-45, thorough study of small portions 
of text, dwelling in class on minutiz of pronunciation, etymology, moods 
and tenses, and points of classical philology. It is a pity that what was 
then a college method has since been pushed back into the High School, 
and the whole study of Greek and Latin made more archeological and pro- 
fessorial and elective. 

The main purpose then was culture for appreciating and speaking classic 
English. Latin and Greek were both pronounced by the English method. 
This method was defended as being the best possible instruction in the pro- 
nunciation of English. Attention was drawn to etymologies illustrative of 
English, and to forms of syntax characteristic of scholarly English: quota- 
ble expressions were committed to memory. A sermon or a lawyer's plea 
then lacked professional style if it had no happy quotations of that sort. 
Since the study of Latin and Greek is pursued as archeology, phonology, 
classical philology, bibliography, it is seen to be intended to educate pro- 
fessors of languages, and is naturally made elective. 

The modern languages, French in the High School, one term of French 
and of German in college, were taught like the Latin and Greek in the 
High School. Nothing more was attempted than rapid and accurate trans- 
lation ; and yet, with that special attention to particular needs which char- 
acterized the High School, one of our boys was taught to read French aloud 
intelligibly to an invalid kinswoman, and another was fitted for a clerkship 
with an importer in Boston by reading and copying manuscript volumes of 
mercantile correspondence in French, and writing the like himself. In 
college teaching now some comparative study may well be used. French 
with classical Sophomores may be begun by putting French selections into 
a sort of Latin, giving for each French word the Latin word of the same 
root. The professor at starting can meet the class at an earlier hour and 
give them the Latin words, with explanations of the letter changes, and an 
occasional needed German or Celtic word. They will soon be able to read 
readily in that way, and to understand many things. 

Noah Webster was one of the founders of Amherst College, and the 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in my day, W. C. Fowler, LL. D., was 
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his son-in-law. The professor lectured on Anglo-Saxon among other 
things. He had imported Anglo-Saxon books, then curiosities. He held 
them up and exhibited them to us, as he lectured, exactly as the natural 
history men did precious shells, or minerals. He said there were only two 
or three men living who knew anything about the language. He was work- 
ing on one of the Webster dictionaries, and I became interested in the phi- 
lological side of English. 

In 1845, as a teacher in Leicester Academy, Massachusetts, 1 made my 
experiment of teaching English like Latin or Greek—hearing a short 
Grammar lesson, the rest of the hour reading Milton as if it were Homer, 
calling for the meaning of words, their etymology when interesting, the 
relations of words, parsing when it would help, the connection of clauses, 
the mythology, the biography and other illustrative matter, suited to the 
class. 

In 1855 similar studies were begun at Lafayette College, but on a higher 
plane. Students who had nearly finished their Latin, Greek, French and 
German took two terms of Anglo-Saxon and Modern English. A profes- 
sorship was established for this study. 1t was thought that it was the first 
of the kind. The most important peculiarity of the teaching in the mind 
of the professor was, that it was work upon Anglo-Saxon and English texts 
to read and understand them; not lectures about the languages, not lessons 
in descriptive or critical discourse about them, not a rhetorical but a lin- 
guistic study. There were no good text-books in 1855. Anglo-Saxon was 
studied for some years in Barnes’s Delectus. In 1861 the difficulty of im- 
porting text-books led to the making of American books. Love of the 
work led to the making of a Comparative Grammar of Anglo-Saxon, beyond 
the ken of publishers of that day. The Modern Language Association 
of America will welcome a word of commemoration of the Trustees of 
Lafayette College, who had before set apart time for these studies and 
funds for procuring the apparatus of research, and who now personally 
paid the principal cost of publication. The Grammar and Reader came 
out in 1869-70. 

In 1875 the United States Commissioner of Education sent out a circular 
to our colleges inquiring about their study of Anglo-Saxon. Twenty-three 
colleges then claimed to be reading some of it; the University of Virginia 
(1825), Harvard (1851), Lafayette (1856), Haverford (1867), St. John’s 
College (1868), Cornell University (1871), Columbia College, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Yale, in the Sheffield School and post-graduate course. 
Most of the others were just beginning. The University of Michigan was 
“sorry to say that the study is not pursued at all;” so was Dartmouth. 
Princeton said it might be introduced hereafter; so did the Central Uni- 
versity at Richmond, Kentucky, and Vanderbilt University. Eight claimed 
to study it incidentally. Only sixteen were content with simply stating 
that they did not study Anglo-Saxon. Slight as this showing seems now, 
there was at that time, probably, nowhere else so much of this study as in 
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America. Professor Child says, in his answer to the circular of the bureau, 
that “ Anglo-Saxon is uéterly neglected in England—at present there is but 
one man in England that is known to know anything of it—and not exten- 
sively pursued anywhere in America.”” The Germans, he adds, “cannot 
do their best for want of properly edited texts. Two or three American 
scholars, devoted to Anglo-Saxon, would have a great field to distinguish 
themselves in, undisputed by Englishmen.” 

The eighteen years since 1875 have seen great advances; Sweet’s Anglo- 
Saxon Reader appeared in 1876, The Early English Text Society began to 
furnish materials for the Germans, and the press has teemed with critical 
studies, as well as text-books. This Anglo-Saxon study, delightful and 
important in itself to specialists, seems also to be necessary for a solid and 
learned support to the study of Modern English in college. The early 
professors had no recondite learning applicable to English, and did not 
know what to do with classes in it. They can now make English as 
hard as Greek. 

The introduction of studies of research in which looking up and reporting 
the contents of books is prescribed, and evidence of having examined books 
is taken instead of original thinking or mastery of thought, has greatly 
affected the study of English. Programs of researches of various kinds 
abound, so that a college class can be put through English literature very 
happily. The old teachers make light of this substitute for original think- 
ing; but it is good, for all that, and is leading forward. We are having an 
outcry just now against stopping to study particular passages in literature, 
urging rapid emotional reading, the seeking to produce love of reading 
rather than knowledge of books,—love of reading all the new magazines, I 
suppose, and newspapers, and novels, and facts that are stranger than fiction, 
instead of spending days and nights with the great authors. 

But professors who aim at the highest usefulness and the most honored 
position must labor to give profound knowledge, and excite lasting love of 
great books and devotion to great thoughts. Their linguistic studies must 
be scientific as well as historical, deep and not vulgar. Their literary 
studies must be mainly upon great authors. 

What books, what works shall we choose for study in schools and colleges? 
Those which contain weighty truths, important facts, close packed, expressed 
in musical simplicity, or with rhythmic distinction. Bacon is such an au- 
thor, whether he comes home to men’s business and bosoms in his Essays, 
or, as they said of Plato, speaks the language of the Gods in the rhythms 
of The Advancement of Learning. Benjamin Franklin is such an author, not 
attaining, to be sure, the rhythmic distinction which seems to be caught 
from the Greeks, for Franklin never heard Homer sing his apameibomenos ; 
but surpassing Bacon in knowledge of that style which characterises the 
workings of God in nature, in the knowledge of which Sir Isaac Newton 
suggests that genius mainly consists, and surpassing Bacon also in cultured 
and cosmopolitan simplicity of style. 
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Important documents of American history afford good examples. The 
Declaration of Independence, which has every trait of distinction, weight 
of thought and rhythmic movement; Bills of Rights; great passages in the 
luminous decisions of Chief Justice Marshall which shaped the law for 
America; and in the speeches of Webster, of like weight and greater 
eloquence. 

We do well also to study American authors of lyric poetry. Bryant will 
bear study. The Thanatopsis is a noble poem. The imagination that takes 
the whole globe and all its ages into one view, as naturally and simply as 
a country church-yard, and speaks the gentle words of Nature to the race, 
stealing away the sharpness of death,—this is a higher power than that 
which sings the elegy of any swain in a country church-yard; though 
Gray’s elegy is a joy forever. 

In somewhat the same vein of thought, it may be said that Lowell’s 
Agassiz is far better worth prolonged study than Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 
Lowell was a supreme man, by natural endowment, by culture of the schools, 
by profound study and masterly criticism of the great literatures, by acting 
a great man’s part in affairs, by experience of life; aking of men. Agassiz 
was another king of men. The poem has every distinction of thought and 
style, every varied music of rhythm with which such a poet should celebrate 
the memory of such a friend. It isa far higher strain than the doubts and 
broodings of young Tennyson over his college friend, the “laborious orient 
ivory sphere in sphere” of his sonnet meters, beautiful as many of them are. 

Longfellow, too, and Emerson have a lift away from the constraints of 
English thought; liberty, purity, hope, love, speak in their pages. They 
seem provincial to the English; so, we know, did the Athenians to the 
court of the great king, and to the hierophants of the immemorial lore 
of hundred-gated Thebes. 


MORNING SESSION (Thursday, December 29). 
The President called the Association to order at 10 o’clock. 
7. A Grouping of Figures of Speech, based upon the Prin- 


ciple of their Effectiveness. By Professor Herbert E. Greene, 
of Wells College, N. Y. 


Professor John Phelps Fruit : 


In a certain sense figures originate in the poverty of language; but I am 
inclined to think that that is an unfortunate expression. The natural facts 
of the universe come into the human mind and are idealized. These ideated 
forms are preserved in the memory, and it is in terms of these ideated forms 
that we communicate our thoughts. Our mind, our thoughts belong to the 
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invisible universe, and through means of the natural facts, or the visible 
facts, we make plain the unseen ; so that it depends upon the natural facts, 
rather than the poverty of language. If we are poor in natural facts, in 
ideated forms, then are we poor in figures of speech, because a natural fact 
represents a mental or spiritual fact, and it is this natural fact, used to 
represent a spiritual fact, that makes the figure of speech. If we have one 
natural fact, or two natural facts, as our stock, we can have two metaphors, 
or in combination, three metaphors. It is a poverty, not of language so 
much, as a poverty of thought; it is a poverty of the mental ability to see 
that a natural fact represents a spiritual fact. A grouping of figures for 
effectiveness seems to me to be a little difficult, for we must say figures are 
to be used for a certain purpose—effective for a certain purpose. Suppose we 
are to use figures for instruction; simile will come first. Suppose we use 
figures for the purpose of addressing the feelings; metaphor will come first. 
When we define the purpose, we have a principle of logical division that 
controls the grouping. 

Dr. Greene's grouping, according to the amount of imagination exercised 
in interpreting, is very interesting, but it is not clear how it is a grouping 
“for effectiveness.” In what way, general or particular, is the grouping 
effective? For what purpose is the grouping effective ? 


Professor Greene : 


Professor Fruit made a series of figures, placing simile at one pole and 
antithesis at the other. It seems to me that this is confusion. He appar- 
ently agreed with me as to the distinction between trope and figure. Anti- 
thesis is not a figure at all in the sense that I mean. Antithesis is not a 
trope. It is a contrasting of two things that may be perfectly literal in 
intention, at least. Antithesis does not necessarily have anything of imagin- 
ation in it. If it had, Macaulay would be one of the most imaginative of 
writers. Simile has imagination in the sense that it compares something 
literal with something else, and makes the imagination do a part of the 
work. It is possible, by the use of simile or of other figures, to express 
thoughts which cannot be expressed in literal language because of the 
poverty of language. To express all our thoughts, we have to make some 
words do more work than they will bear literally. Take, for example, the 
figure familiar to us all used by Longfellow in Evangeline: 


“Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction upon her. 
When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music.” 


He described Evangeline in that way; he could not have done it by the 
use of literal terms. The poverty of language made him use this means. 

Professor Fruit says that language represents spiritual facts. Perhaps he 
will allow me to say it can be made to represent spiritual facts. It is by 
the use of figures that we make it do what it does not ordinarily do. 
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As regards simile being addressed to the understanding. It is addressed 
to the understanding and also to the imagination. It is addressed more to 
the understanding than some other figures,—more than metaphor. Meta- 
phor requires more imagination than simile; but in all these figures, except 
allegory, there is required a blending of the understanding and the imagina- 
tion. Allegory, he says, is readily understood. It is, rather, felt or per- 
ceived. Children, he says, understand allegories. Don’t they perceive 
them? Don’t they feel them? A child has an active imagination. Its 
understanding is not very great. It feels, realizes, gets the force of the 
allegory ; by its help the child understands what it might not understand 
simply in the form of a literal statement. 

Once more I call attention to the fact that I spoke of in regard to the use 
of the parable. It was imperfect allegory that was best understood. When 
pure allegory was used, the disciples said, “ What might this parable be?” 
(Luke, viii, 9.) Take the parable of the tares. The disciples said to the 
Master, ‘‘ Declare unto us the parable of the tares.” (Matt., xiii, 36.) That 
was something their imagination was not equal to,—something they were 
not certain that they understood. 


The discussion was continued by Professors J. W. Bright, 
J. Poliard and J. T. Hatfield. 


8. Guernsey : its People and Dialect. By Professor E. S. 
Lewis, of Princeton College, N. J. 


Professor A. Marshall Elliott : 


I wish only to make one or two remarks in connection with this paper. 
Dr. Lewis undertook the work at my suggestion. Some years ago I was on 
the island of Guernsey, and I was impressed then with the great importance 
of having a scientific work published on the subject of the Guernsey Dia- 
lect. Dr. Lewis was kind enough three years ago to collect the material, a 
suggestion of which he has presented to you here this morning. This 
material is entirely too technical to be read before a general audience, and 
is of particular interest only to specialists and one engaged in phonetic 
work. The writer has simply given you a sketch outside entirely of his 
scientific work, with only a suggestion of the possibilities of the develop- 
ment of the work. The importance of such a treatise is suggested immedi- 
ately to any one who considers the position of the Channel Islands, and has 
a knowledge of the language used in England during the Norman Conquest. 

The Channel Islands to-day preserve many of the older forms of the lan- 
guage that belonged to the English—in other words, the natural transition 
from the Continental French to the old Anglo-Norman French as used in 
England in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This is an important 
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fact. It is hoped that such a study will show the importance of the con- 
nection between the speech of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, etc., and the 
old language. The application of it isshown by a single example which Dr. 
Lewis presented to you—the development of a Latin 0 giving you eight 
different forms. So the writer might present a number of other cases as 
strong as this one. 

The importance of the study, then, is one that has a bearing on the 
English language on the one hand, and on the French language on the 
other—from a dialectal point of view a very great importance to-day, as 
we are working at the dialects of north, north-east, and north-west France. 
This study should show a mingling of the currents of English and French 
that meet here and settle into definite form of language. 

There are three distinct drifts of speech : the old language which belonged 
to England (the Anglo-Norman), which was transferred and mixed with 
the old language of the Continent, which, in its turn, was carried to the 
island; then the modern English current, and beside that the modern 
French current. These distinct currents of speech Dr. Lewis has attempted 
to trace in the scientific part of his work. 


9. The Literary Burlesque Ballad of Germany in the 
Eighteenth Century. By Dr. C. von Klenze, of Cornell 
University, N. Y. 


The ballad literature which flourished in Germany from about the middle 
of the eighteenth century to the Leginning of our own was the best expres- 
sion of the great revulsion which took place at that time from artificiality 
to nature, from French models to English models. For just as the work of 
Bodmer and Breitinger, of Lessing, Herder and others was one powerful 
protest against the overwhelming French influence and the rule of literary 
ideals the effect of which was ruinous to Germany, because they were 
the product of a national character differing in many essentials from the 
German character, so Biirger’s ballad Lenore and a large number of bal- 
lads of a similar nature, modeled on the poetry of the people, were a protest 
against the burlesque ballad. This burlesque ballad had flourished for some 
time before the appearance of Biirger’s Lenore. It was imported from 
France by “ Father” Gleim about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
immediately found favor, was taken up by many poets and did not disappear 
from German literature before the end of the century. It was avowedly a 
parody on the poetry of the people, and consequently the protest against it 
and the return to popular poetry for models on the part of Biirger and his 
followers was a sign of great latent health in an apparently exhausted 
nation. 

Popular poetry had played a most important part in the intellectual life 
of Germany in former centuries, and might have continued to do so had not 
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political convulsions and had not humanism, with its anti-popular ideals, 
turned the attention of the cultured from the people and crushed much 
of the vigor of the lower classes. A glance at the history of popular 
poetry in Germany will better enable us to understand the position of 
the burlesque ballad in German literature and the nature of the protest 
implied in Biirger’s Lenore. 

In the earliest times all poetry was “ Volks-Dichtung,”’! using the word 
“Volk” in its widest sense. That is, all classes were on a level, there was 
no distinction between the cultured and the uncultured. This condition 
of things lasted in Germany down to a comparatively recent period. The 
Heliand bears in every line the characteristics of popular poetry. In 
contrast with this Otfrid’s poem is the work rather of a learned pedant 
than of a man of the people, and here and there in the religious poetry 
which follows, we find forces foreign to the people. But it is not until 
the middle of the twelfth century that we can speak of sets of works as 
the products of a distinct class. From, roughly speaking, 1150 on we find 
a brilliant literature produced by and addressed to one part of the nation 
rather than the whole nation. The Minnesiinger and the court poets 
presuppose an atmosphere which the people never breathed. 

The culture of medieval court life based on scholastic ideals and the 
social and moral code of knighthood was destined, however, soon to decay 
in Germany, and court poetry went down. Once more the gap was closed, 
once more there was a literature of the people in the widest sense. Scho- 
lasticism lost its hold on Germany long before humanism became popular, 
and so it happened that from about 1450 to about 1550 the atmosphere was 
favorable to the poetry of the people. Furthermore, the religious discus- 
sions and the political convulsions stimulated the whole intellectual activity 
of the nation. Consequently we find high and low, rich and poor, clergy 
and laity taking part in a wonderful upheaval of popular poetry. The 
Volkslieder which have come down to us, and which may be studied in the 
collections mentioned above, are the exponents not only of the age which 
produced them, but in them we find incased, like insects in amber, many 
reminiscences of the old Germanic life (cp. the Kranzlieder, Uhland’s Volksl. 
No. 3) or younger spurs of time honored forms of literature (like e. g. the 


1See Uhland’s invaluable essays on the “ Volkslied” in the third volume 
of his works, Schriften zur Geschichte der Dichtung u. Sage, Stuttgart, 1866 ; 
furthermore Uhland’s collection of Volkslieder (2 Vols.) Stuttgart and Tii- 
bingen, 1844 and 1845; R. von Liliencron, Deutsches Leben im Volkslied um 
1530 (the thirteenth volume of Kiirschner’s National-Litteratur). [mpor- 
tant literature on the subject will be found in Uhland’s notes to his essays 
and in Liliencron, p. Iv, seq. See, too, Koberstein, Grundriss der deutschen 
Nationalliiteratur, 5th ed., Vol. I, p. 324, seq.; Wackernagel, Geschichte der 
deutschen Litteratur, Vol. II, Basel, 1885, 395; Scherer, Geschichte der deutschen 


Litteratur, p. 253, seq. 
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Thierfabel, cp. Uhland’s Volksl. No. 205), or remnants of the old “ Weltan- 
schauung ” (cp. Uhland’s Volksl. No. 8, in which we have a reflex of the 
old personification of the seasons). 

Many Volkslieder, among them some of the most powerful, owe their 
existence to the political and religious events and sentiments of the times 
(e. g., Uhland, No. 349, Liliencron, Nos. 1, 6, 9, 22, 25, and others). 

All the songs of the people are characterized by great simplicity and direct- 
ness, and through most of them runs, like a golden thread, a wonderful love 
of nature. The element of the supernatural is strong in these poems ; animals 
and flowers are made to understand the troubles of man (cp. Uhland, Nos. 
16, 20, 94, and others). 

The Volkslied reached its culmination about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. After that, the ascendency of humanism with its classical ideals 
separated for good the cultured from the uncultured. The political disasters, 
too, which supervened, sapped the people, and the Volkslied languished. 
During nearly two centuries the poetry of the people was neglected, the 
influence of French literature, with its ideals of refinement and court-life, 
doing its share in keeping the cultured away from the people, until in 1756 
Gleim introduced the burlesque ballad as an attempt at reviving interest 
for popular poetry. 

The Volkslied, we saw, was the true exponent of the national spirit; the 
burlesque ballad was in all essentials a parody on popular poetry. 

Gleim published in 1756 three burlesque poems of an epic character, 
which he called “ Romanzen.”! His biogragher, Koerte, teils us (Gleim’s 
Leben, Halberstadt, 1811, p. 45) “ Gleim’s Absicht bei den Romanzen war 
besonders den Volkston zu treffen,”’ but adds, “und jenen Siingern an den 
Strassenecken, die mit den Stecken die gamalte Leinwand erliiutern, bes- 
sere Verse unterzulegen.” In other words, the singers at fairs were to his 
mind the true exponents of the popular genius. Consequently his ballads 
and those of his followers are as contemptible rubbish as ever passed for 
valuable literature, and remarkable only as the expression of a strong 
undercurrent of low literary taste contemporary with the appearance of the 
greatest works in German literature. 


'The following remarks on the burlesque ballad are based on my disser- 
tation “Die komischen Romanzen der Deutschen im 18ten Jahrhundert,” 
Marburg, 1891 (to which I refer for all details), written under Professor 
Schroeder. The literature on the subject is not large. I give only the 
most important references: Holzhausen, “ Die Ballade und Romanze von 
ihrem ersten Auftreten in der deutschen Kunstdichtung bis zu ihrer Aus- 
bildung durch Biirger,” Zacher’s Zeitschrift, XV, pages 129, seq., and 297, seq. 
See, furthermore, Goedeke, Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, 
Dresden, 1862, Vol. 11, pages 637, seq. ; furthermore, Koberstein, Grundriss 
der deutschen Nationallitieratur, fifth edition, Vol. V, 2 347; Sauer’s edition 
of Biirger’s poems (in Kuerschner’s Nationallitteratur), p. L, seq. 
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This view of the burlesque ballad as a “ Binkelsingerlied” determined 
the character of the ballads of Gleim and of his followers in many details, 
as we shall see. 

Gleim’s Romanzen are characterized by shallow wit, obscenity, and the 
introduction of many anachronisms. It would lead too far to quote any of 
them here; they may easily be found in his complete works, Halberstadt, 
1811, Vol. IIL, pages 95, seq. 

Gleim’s burlesque ballads were received with delight, and soon found 
imitators.’ It is almost incredible what a flood of similar poems was to 
come down on Germany before the end of the century. 

A few years after the appearance of Gleim’s first Romanzen, J. F. Loewen 
(the same who is known in Lessing’s biography) published five Romanzen 
with melodies (reprinted in his Works, Hamburg, 1765), which out-did 
Gleim for silliness and which added an element of coarseness from which 
the gentle Gleim would have shrunk. In 1769 the same Loewen published 
a new collection, and in 1771 a new edition of that with a few additions. 
In 1773 an edition of selected poems by Schiebeler came out which con- 
tained thirty-two Romanzen, which he had published at intervals from 
1767 on. In 1774 a volume by Geissler appeared in Mitau; in the same 
year Hirschfeld published a selection of Romanzen by well-known Roman- 
zen poets (containing forty-six). In 1775 Grahl published Romanzen; in 
1778 the second part of Hirschfeld’s selection of Romanzen appeared, and 
in 1780 there came a collection of poems, many of them Romanzen, enti- 
tled Leyerlieder, the like of which for low wit might not be found in the 
history of eighteenth century literature. Besides these, hosts of burlesque 
ballads appeared in the anthologies and Musenalmanache (of which the age 
was so fond), and in the collected works of poets who wrote Romanzen only 
occasionally. A few names will show how many circles were interested in 
this kind of literature. Biirger (who was to make the most powerful pro- 
test against the Romanzen by writing the Lenore) published some of the most 
objectionable of all; so notably the Romanze entitled Europa (see Sauer’s 
edition of his poems). Among his friends, Boie, Hoelty and Miller tried 
their luck in burlesque ballads. Even Goethe’s circle was affected. H. L. 
Wagner, Goethe’s friend, wrote several Komanzen. Besides these, well- 
known men like Gotter, Claudius, Pfellel wrote burlesque ballads in larger 
or smaller numbers. All their Romanzen have silliness and low wit in 
common. 

After the burlesque ballads had had their sway, there began a new species 
of burlesque poems, the travesties of ancient classical works. The first 
poem of this kind is Leben und Thaten des theuren Helden Aeneas, Halber- 
stadt, 1771 (see Joerden’s Lexicon deutscher Dichter und Prosaisten, Vol. III, 
p. 571). Then came the famous travesty by Alois Blumauer, Abenteur des 


‘It may be remarked here that the burlesque ballads are sometimes 
called “‘ Romanzen,” and sometimes “ Balladen.” 
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frommen Helden Aeneas, 1784-8, followed in 1790 by Huebner’s Verwan- 
delte Ovidische Verwandlungen, and many others of the same kind. 

No anthology or Musenalmanach was complete without some Romanzen. 
The Goéttinger and the Voss’sche Musenalmanache were perhaps as popular 
media for the publication of burlesque ballads as any of the periodicals 
of the day. We find Romanzen in the former as early as 1770 and as late 
as 1791. Besides these, the Almanach der deutschen Musen contains a large 
number of Romanzen. Even the Merkur did not deem it below its 
dignity to publish several of them, as did also the Wandsbecker Bote and 
the Leipziger Musenalmanach. By and by, new periodicals published 
Romanzen. From 1780 on we find them in the Preussische Blumenlese 
published in Koenigsberg, in 1781 in the Frankfurter Musenalmanach, in 
1782 in the Nuernberger Blumeniese, in 1784 and later in the Schwaebische 
Blumenlese published in Tiibingen, in the same year and later in the 
Wiener Musenalmanach. Between 1793 and 1797 the Berlinischer Musen- 
almanach published Romanzen in several of its issues. This list of peri- 
odicals is by no means exhaustive; many others like the Anthologie der 
Deutschen, ete., contain burlesque ballads. 

After the publication of Gleim’s Romanzen in 1756, no poems of the 
kind appeared until Loewen published his five Romanzen in 1765; in 1767, 
1769, 1771, Schiebeler published collections of Romanzen. From 1770 to 
1780 they came in large numbers every year from almost every part of 
Germany. After the end of the ninth decade they began to grow rarer. 

It is almost unintelligible to us how any one could have considered these 
Romanzen valuable. Yet some of the leading critics of the day could 
hardly praise them enough. Men like Moses Mendelssohn and the critics 
of the Klotz’sche Bibliothek, of the Neue Bibliothek der schoenen Wissen- 
schaften, even of the Merkur, speak of many Romanzen, among them 
Loewen’s and Hoelty’s, with high praise. 

The burlesque ballad as it presents itself to us in the literature of Ger- 
many in the eighteenth century was patterned in large part on foreign 
models. Spain, Italy and France had developed a civilization in which 
the popular element played a poor part, and it is from France and Spain 
that Gleim got much of his inspiration. He tells us himself, “Der Ver- 
fasser fand in einem uralten franzésischen Lehrbuch den Namen und bald 
nachher in einem franziésischen Dichter, in Moncrif, die Sache.’ This 
Moncrif (1687 to 1770) wrote three lyrico-epical poems of the burlesque 
order after one of which (Les constantes amours d’ Alix ei d’ Alexis) he fash- 
ioned his first Romanze, Marianne. But Moncrif himself was influenced by 
the Spanish poet Gongora (1561 to 1627, see Ticknor, Hist. of Span. Lit., 
London, 1863, Vol. III., pp. 18-23), who also wrote burlesque ballads. 

Other works were used by Gleim’s followers in writing burlesque ballads, 
notably the Recueil de Romances Historiques Tendres et Burlesques, etc., 1767, 
2 vols., which was a great source of inspiration, especially to Loewen; 
furthermore, Livy, Ariosto, Don Quixote, Fénélon’s Télémaque, even Field- 
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ing’s Tom Jones, and others. It should be noticed, too, that we find ballads 
dealing with Doctor Faust. 

One kind of burlesque ballads should be mentioned especially; those 
which take their subjects from Ovid. Ovid was very popular in the eigh- 
teenth century (see Lindner, Lehrreicher Zeitvertreib in Ovidianischen Ver- 
wandlungen, Leipzig, 1764), but the German Ovid-ballad was imported, like 
the other styles of burlesque ballads, from abroad. 

Quevedo (1580 to 1645, see Ticknor, Vol. II, pp. 274, seq.; Vol. III, pp. 
74, 77, 412) seems to have been the first to write burlesque ballads based on 
Ovidian stories (see Parnaso Espafol, edition Madrid 1729, Thalia VI., 
Romance XC.). The Frenchman Sénecé (1643 to 1737) imitated Quevedo 
in this. Others followed; so Scarron, Marmontel, and especially Grécourt 
in a poem called Pigmalion (Oeuvres, Paris, 1763, Vol. IV, p. 73, seq.) 
which though differing in some respects from the ordinary ballad-style, 
resembles it in all essentials. The Germans got the suggestion for the Ovid- 
ballad from the French. Schiebeler shows his indebtedness to Grécourt in 
his ballad Pigmalion. He wrote a large number of Ovid-ballads and was 
followed by many others, among them Hoelty and Biirger. The travesties 
of classical epics were also modeled on French works. Scarron wrote his 
famous Virgile travesty en vers burlesques (1648-51) and others travestied other 
classical works. Scarron himself seems to have gotten his suggestion from 
the Italian Lalli (1572-1637, see Morillot, Scarron et le genre burlesque, Paris, 
1888, p. 142). 

A comparison between the German burlesque ballads and the works of 
Rabener, Liscow, and Gellert shows a close connection between the former 
and the contemporaneous literature. 

Sensuality and adultery are favorite subjects of the burlesque ballads. 
There is an explanation for this in the low ideal of marriage in the eigh- 
teenth century (see Biedermann, Deutschland im 18ten Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 
1867, Vol. III, p. 38). Other burlesque ballads are aimed at the aristocracy, 
at the clergy, at poets, critics, actors, etc. The range of subjects is very 
large. Even the appearance of Werther called out burlesque ballads. 

The knowledge on the part of the German ballad poets of the burlesque 
literature of Spain and France introduced many elements which are paro- 
dies on popular poetry. So, for instance, in the German burlesque ballad, 
apparitions of all sorts, the ghosts of the dead, the devil and the infernal 
regions, are introduced to furnish an element of burlesque terror. Fur- 
thermore, to many burlesque ballads a moral, generally of a burlesque 
nature, is attached, or the whole poem is made to teach a burlesque lesson. 

Gleim regarded, as we saw, the ballad singers at fairs as true representa- 
tives of the popular genius, and hoped by his Romanzen to furnish them 
with better texts. His first Romanzen show traces of this view in every 
verse, and as his followers adopted many of his methods, a large number 
of burlesque ballads imitate the technique of singers at fairs. So we find 
many ballads with enormously long titles (see Gleim’s three Romanzen in 
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the third volume of his works, p. 95 seq., or Biirger’s Europa in Sauer’s 
edition, p. 157). This trick is supposed to imitate the harangue of the 
ballad singer who tries to attract the attention of the populace. In the 
same way we find frequent exclamations; sometimes they are addressed to 
the whole public, and sometimes only to certain classes. 

The meters of the burlesque ballads are all variations on a very few 
themes. The iamb prevails to the almost complete exclusion of every other 
metrical unit. The stanzas generally consist of four lines, although many 
of six and eight lines are also found. The shallow polish of these ballads 
contrasts curiously with the fascinating ruggedness of the Volkslied. . . . 

The burlesque ballad, we saw, kept a place in the literature of Germany 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth century. But long before its entire 
disappearance the best minds began violently to protest against it. In the 
Briefweschsel iiber Ossian wnd die Lieder alter Volker (1773), Herder expressed 
in powerful language his contempt for the burlesque ballad. The key note 
was struck, and Germany found in G. A. Biirger the poet, who, thoroughly 
appreciating the beauties of popular verse, introduced into Germany a new 
form of poetry based on the songs of the people, to which belong gems like 
Goethe’s Erlkiénig. The first poem of this nature was his Lenore (see E. 
Schmidt’s exhaustive essay, “ Biirger’s Lenore,” in his Charakteristiken, 
Berlin, 1886). 

In the Lenore we see the old pvetical spirit which had produced the 
Volkslied bursting all bonds of artificiality and, interwoven with the spirit 
of artistic training and culture, producing a healthy and beautiful form of 
poetry, the serious literary ballad. 


Professsor H. C. G. von Jagemann : 


I think one would understand from the paper read by, Dr. von Klenze 
that the “‘ burlesque ballad’’ went out of use and disappeared with the 
publication, or at least soon after the publication, of Biirger’s Lenore. Such 
ballads, however, as those of which the author of the paper has given speci- 
mens, may be heard to this day in Germany at all the fairs in the villages 
and small towns; I have myself often heard them and, it seems to me, they 
have all the characteristics of the “ burlesque” ballads of the eighteenth 
century. Furthermore, I am inclined to think that the “ burlesque” ballad 
existed previous to the eighteenth century. Jf an event occurs that takes 
hold of the popular imagination, it would, most naturally, be treated in a 
way that appeals to the taste of the masses of the people. Now, if the 
event is one of great importance and is remembered long afterwards, it is 
treated in a variety of ways, and it is natural that some one of these forms 
should be more meritorious than others and acquire a greater and wider 
popularity, and then we have a historical Volkslied. So the origin and 
nature of the historical Volkslied is the same as that of the “ burlesque” 
ballad, except that the latter treats of less important and more easily for- 
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gotten events, such as the murder of a woman by her husband. Thus the 
“burlesque’”’ ballad is a species of Volkslied, unless the word “ burlesque” 
implies artificial and intended satire, and the ballad owes its origin to a 
particular writer that deals in this species of poetry. 


Professor H. C. G. Brandt : 


I got the same impression from the reading of the paper that Dr. von 
Jageman did, that the burlesque ballad has stopped now. I see now that 
the real title of Dr. von Klenze’s paper should have been, The Burlesque 
Ballad in Classical Literature ; and of course that would throw it into the 
eighteenth century. There is a burlesque ballad now, or a parody of the 
Volkslied, as Dr. von Klenze and Dr. von Jagemann have stated. I remem- 
ber as a boy, at the fairs of my native town, hearing the ‘ Biinkelsiinger’ 
sing. They had a sort of chart, or war map, strung up on a pole, which 
presented a series of six or twelve pictures. Most of these horrible ‘mur- 
der-stories’ would begin— 


“ Héret diese Mordgeschichte, 
Die sich zugetragen hat.” 


I wish to ask Dr. von Klenze if he knows the ballad of the terrible 
robber Rinaldo Rinaldini, and whether that goes back to the eighteenth 
century ? 


Dr. von Klenze: 


I do not know it. 


Professor Brandt : 
That was very commonly sung, and set to very good music. It begins— 


In des Waldes tiefsten Griinden, 
Und in Héhlen tief versteckt, 
Wohnt der Riuber aller kiihnste. 


That sounds very much like a survival of the eighteenth century bur- 
lesque ballad. 


Professor J. E. Matzke : 


I should like to add a word or two with regard to the origin that is attrib- 
uted to the burlesque part of the Volkslied, namely, its indebtedness to 
Spanish literature. In connection with that one thinks, at once, of that 
other department of literature which for its success is dependent upon the 
crowd, namely, the drama. It is very curious to notice that the Spanish 
idea of what is comical, from the earliest times, is that of a travesty. The 
‘bobo’ or ‘simple,’ or by whatever name it may be called, in the early 
drama, is always a travesty either of the common man or of his master. 
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This tendency is still more characterized in the later comedies, where the 
servants always imitate the loves and intrigues of their masters. These 
comedies usually contain a second plot, and this is always a travesty of the 
general plot. 


The Committee appointed to nominate officers for the year 
1893 then reported as follows : 

For President, Professor Francis A. March. 

For Secretary, Professor James W. Bright. 

For Treasurer, Professor John E. Matzke. 

For the Executive Council: Professors Albert 8. Cook, H. 
C. G. Brandt, H. C. G. von Jagemann, Walter D. Toy, J. B. 
Henneman, Morgan Callaway, Jr., H. A. Todd, G. A. Hench, 
F. M. Warren. 

For President of the Phonetic Section, Professor A. Melville 
Bell. For Secretary of the Phonetic Section, Professor C. H. 
Grandgent. 

For President of the Pedagogical Section, Professor Charles 
Harris. For Secretary of the Pedagogical Section, Professor 
A. N. Van Daell. 

For the Editorial Committee: Professors A. Marshall Elliott 
and T. W. Hunt. 

The report was accepted, and on motion the Secretary cast 
the ballot electing the above candidates to the offices named, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Association was called to order at 4 o’clock. 


10. MS. 24310 and other MSS. in the Paris National 
Library which contain French Metrical Versions of the Fables 
of Walter of England. By Professor T. Logie, of Williams 
College, Mass. 


Professor A. Marshall Elliott : 


Prof. Logie has touched upon a subject that is fascinating, and one cer- 
tainly in which no two individuals have yet agreed throughout Fable 
literature. When you come back to the manuscripts, you get still further 
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off. Each investigator finds difficulty in being consistent with himself as 
his investigation proceeds. 

There are two or three questions suggested by the paper that I should like 
to ask. One of the MSS. he has examined and presented the results of that 
examination to you here, 24310, is a MS. that I have had occasion to use in 
connection with Marie de France. Speaking of it in particular with refer- 
ence to the 19123 MS., and the omissions in it as compared to the latter, 
I should like to ask whether these omissions have been traced in other 
places. Could these be traced elsewhere it might give us an idea of where 
the MS. was taken from, or, probably, where the scribe lived who worked 
on it. Do these omissions exist in other MSS. from which this one derives ? 
Did the scribe simply follow his copy? If they do exist in other MSS., do 
they, or do they not, correspond exactly to these noted here? The answer 
to these questions might give us some clue to the scribe. 

Another point is with reference to the originals of these copies, whether 
they have been traced. The prologue and epilogue vary here. The pro- 
logue of MS. 24310 differs considerably in the number of verses from that 
of others. In one you have an epilogue of eighteen verses and a prologue 
of eight verses. In the prologue of the work presented there are twenty- 
six verses, and only eight verses in another one belonging to the same general 
set. The question arises, What has become of the other verses? Have they 
been added or drawn from some other work? If they were not drawn from 
some other work, that would give a clue to finding out something of the 
origin of the manuscript. 

Another point. Do these MSS. come apparently from the same source? 
Is there sufficient evidence in the agreement of the manuscripts to show 
that they came from one source, or were they drawn from various sources ? 
In other words, were the scribes that copied the four manuscripts, from 
different parts of the country, and did they work in different circumstances 
on the same original, or did they copy from various originals? It seems to 
me that this is a question which ought to be very thoroughly investigated, 
and the differences in the prologue would certainly help in the determina- 
tion of that point. 

Now, the general question arises, Was there a Walter of England? 
When Prof. Logie began, I was surprised that he spoke of Walter of Eng- 
land as if there were no question of his existence. To my mind, it is 
doubtful whether there ever was such a person as Walter of England. 
Jacobs assumes his existence as confidently as though there were no doubt 
about it, and accepts the Hervieux colophon, but I don’t think that that proves 
anything. I think the statement is simply made, as so often happens, by a 
later scribe, from his imagination, or from some idea he had gotten; his 
statement has no weight whatever, so far as proving the existence of such 
a person. Foerster in his edition, has certainly wisely concluded to keep 
the old name Anonymus Neveletus. This was the name by which the set 
of fables were known and which Joseph Jacobs would place to the credit 
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of a Walter of England. I do not consider the point at all established 
that we have a Walter of England, in spite of the Gualterus Anglicus fecit 
hunc librum sub nomine Esopi. The mere fact that the MS. went under 
so many names, would, it seems to me, prove, considering the age, that it is 
very doubtful whether such a man as Walter ever existed. 


Remarks upon this paper were also made by Professors 
A. Gerber and J. E. Matzke. 


11. Erasmus’ Works, especially the Encomium Moriae and 
the Colloquia, as Sources of Rabelais’ political, religious and 
literary Satire. By Dr. Hermann Schonfeld, of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


Professor J. A. Fontaine : 


The expression “Erasmian spirit” seems to me slightly inadequate. 
Erasmus was the most brilliant representative of that satirical spirit that 
took an especial development towards the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and was directed against the Roman church, the monks, theologians, 
kings, judges, or, in general, against the institutions then existing; but at 
the same time we should bear in mind that Erasmus was not the originator 
of that spirit of satire and opposition. It had already permeated to a 
greater or lesser degree the Provencal and French literature of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Concerning the influence of Rabelais on French literature, I do not think 
that too much emphasis can be laid on it. Rabelais has influenced French 
satire in its twofold tendencies: the philosophical or Pantagruelist ten- 
dency and the comical or panurgist tendency. There are two modern 
French authors that might have been mentioned on account of their direct 
imitation of Rabelais: Nodier imitating his style in Histoire du roi de 
Bohéme and Balzac imitating both style and thought in Contes drolatiques 
. pour Pesbattement des Pantagruélistes. 

Now as to whether Rabelais studied Erasmus’ works. We have, I think, 
positive evidence that Rabelais was acquainted with Erasmus’ Querela pacis 
and we may presume also that he read his other works. However, I do 
not think it has been satisfactorily proved that the Epistola ad Bernardum 
Salignacum was directed to Erasmus, and the controversy raised over Rabelais’ 
famous letter is not, tomy mind, yet settled. Of course it is important that 
it should be, because on that letter is based to a great extent the evidence 
of Erasmus’ influence on Rabelais. I hope Dr. Schénfeld will throw more 
light on that question. 

Now as to the @ priori arguments. The thought arid form are said to be 
analogous in the writings of both. That may be granted, and we may find 
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in Erasmus almost every thing we find in Rabelais; for instance we may 
argue that the “ Thelemite” maxim Fais ce que voultras was borrowed from 
one of Erasmus’ colloquies, in which the same idea of unlimited freedom 
is expressed. There is however some danger in exaggerating the thought 
indebtedness of Rabelais to Erasmus. The life experiences of Rabelais bear 
so striking a resemblance to that of Erasmus that they must have given 
rise in both to thoughts very much alike. Is there not also some difference 
in the form of the Encomium morie and that of Rabelais’ works? We have 
in Erasmus a well conceived and executed plan. Erasmus is witty, sar- 
castic and at times cynical; his phrase is remarkable for its conciseness 
and elegance. Rabelais on the contrary seems to have been indifferent to 
the general plan and economy of his work and has taken special delight in 
a style, the richness, flexibility and descriptive adaptability of which have 
seldom been equaled. A closer resemblance will be found, I think, between 
the form in Rabelais’ writings and that in the colloquies of Erasmus. 

As to the publication of Rabelais’ works with forged interpolations, we 
have no strong evidence. In the privileges granted by Kings Francis I 
and Henry II, Rabelais is represented as having complained that some 
publishers had tampered with his writings ; he did so most likely in order 
to lessen his own responsibility and ward off the dangers of persecution. In 
the case of Erasmus, on the contrary, we have sufficient evidence that some 
of his works were published with forged interpolations. 


Professor Schénfeld : 


In consideration of Erasmus’ immense influence upon the whole civilized 
world of his time, and owing to his unique and original mode of writing 
and thought which revolutionized a world, we may well-nigh speak of 
‘Erasmian spirit,’ as we speak of Aristophanian spirit. The satire and 
opposition of the Provengal and French literature of the Middle Ages, 
which was directed against real or alleged abuses of the Popes and the 
clergy, does by no means cover ‘he scope of this Erasmian spirit. 

It was not my aim to exhaust Rabelais’ influence upon subsequent 
French literature, as it was not my intention to treat fully of that influence 
upon German, English, and Spanish literature. Books may, and I hope 
will, be written on that subject. “ Wer vieles bringt, wird jedem etwas 
bringen,” says Goethe, and Rabelais brought so much that I could merely 
hint in general at the broad rays emanating from his work. (See Publica- 
tions, Vol. VIII, pp. 4-8.) 

That Rabelais knew Erasmus’ works entirely and completely, so far as 
they had been published, is a matter of course. This fact presses itself 
upon every careful reader and has been recognized as early as Rabelais’ 
work became known. To doubt this would be to doubt whether Lessing, 
for instance, ever knew and read Voltaire. It could therefore only be my 
purpose to show to what extent the correlation took place. As to the famous 
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Rabelais letter, it is proved by Birch-Hirschfeld (I, 216, Anm. 8), and 
generally accepted as final, that it was not addressed to a petty noble, but 
to Erasmus. I may with safety refer the reader to this source and to Th. 
Ziesing: Erasme ou Salignac? Paris, 1887. 

I acknowledge the truth of Professor Fontaine’s statement, that there 
is some danger of exaggerating the thought-indebtedness of one author to 
another. In the published form of my paper this point will be found duly 
regarded. Such striking similarities, not only in content but even in form, 
as are noticed at pp. 43-44, 60, 64, 65, 66, 68, etc., of Publications, Vol. VIII, 
cannot be accidental, nor can they be explained by the resemblance of the 
life of the two men, but I have employed this view (cf. pp. 13-15) as a 
strong argument for their common Weltanschauung. As to the form of their 
works as a whole, I hold, even more strongly than does Professor Fontaine, 
that they cannot be compared in any way, nor have I attempted to do so. 


The President of the Phonetic Section, Professor A. Mel- 
ville Bell, gave a reception to the members of the Association, 
at his residence, 1525 Thirty-fifth Street, at 8 o’clock p. m. 


MORNING SESSION (Friday, December 30). 
The President called the Association to order at 10 o’clock. 


Professsor F. M. Warren, Chairman of the Committee on 
Place of Meeting, submitted the following report : 


The Committee recommends that this Association hold an 
Extra Session next July, at Chicago, under the auspices of 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, in accordance with the special invitation extended 
by the World’s Congress Auxiliary ; and that the next regu- 
lar meeting of this Association be held at Washington, D. C., 
during the Christmas holidays of 1893, the exact date to be 
determined by the Executive Council. 

This report was adopted. 


The Secretary, Professor A. Marshall Elliott, as Chairman 
of the Committee for the revision of the “List of Colleges 
and of their Modern Language Teachers” (see Proceedings for 
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1891, p. xliv), reported progress, and offered the motion that 
the Committee be continued, with the newly elected Secretary 
as its Chairman. 

The motion was adopted. 


Professor A. Gudeman : 


This meeting should not pass into history without an ex- 
pression of our appreciation of the services of our retiring 
Secretary, Professor A. Marshall Elliott, who has during the 
entire existence of this Association devoted his energy and 
editorial skill to its organization and growth. I therefore 
beg to offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, in convention assembled, sincerely regretting the retire- 
ment of its Secretary, Professor A. Marshall Elliott, hereby 
expresses its deep appreciation of his devoted and invaluable 
services in behalf of this Association. 


Professor James W. Bright : 


I wish to second this resolution and to re-echo heartily the 
sentiment with which it has been presented. Professor Elliott 
has been a zealous and indefatigable Secretary to this Associa- 
tion, but he has also been more than that; he is its founder, 
and has done most in promoting it. With prophetic outlook, 
he knew how to lay the foundation of this structure, and his 
self-sacrificing devotion to the cause of scholarship and his 
enthusiastic work and guidance have made possible the building 
upon that foundation. 


Professor A. Gerber : 


As an amendment to the resolution offered by Professor 
Gudeman, I would add that the next volume of the Publica- 
tions of this Association be dedicated to Professor Elliott. 

The amendment was accepted, and the resolution unani- 
mously and enthusiastically adopted. 
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Professor A. Marshall Elliott : 


I cannot tell you how I am touched by the remarks that 
have been made and by the action just taken. My with- 
drawal from the office of Secretary is attended with sore 
regret, but it has become imperative with me. This Associa- 
tion came into existence through difficulties, but its success is, 
I hope, now assured. All that I have done would have been 
impossible without the strong support, the hopeful sentiment 
and the good will of the members of this Association. For 
all this I owe the warmest thanks. 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 


12. The Tales of Uncle Remus traced to the Old World. 
By Professor A. Gerber, of Earlham College, Indiana. 


Professor F. M. Warren : 


The question as to the foreign sources of Uncle Remus came incidentally 
to my attention some years ago after reading the Roman de Renard and 
comparing it with the present tales of Uncle Remus. The similarity between 
Uncle Remus and the Roman de Renard seemed to me to be such as would 
indicate a very close connection—almost indicating a translation, the 
Roman de Renard being written 700 years ago and Uncle Remus some fifteen 
years ago. Of course, in the process of time, these stories must have been 
altered before reaching this country. Those that came from France were 
altered at a very recent date, and were translated from the French. At 
the end of my article on “ Uncle Remus and the Roman de Renard” I 
made an appendix which seemed to throw light on the way those stories 
got into this country. 

I found in a book published by Colonel Jones of Georgia, which many of 
you probably have read, given among the stories told by the Coast negroes, 
the story of the pail of butter which Dr. Gerber has referred to. The 
version in the story published by Colonel Jones differed somewhat from 
that in Uncle Remus, but it was an exact translation—I will not say word 
for word, but very often the sentences were an exact translation of the 
French story published by Cosquin in the Contes populaires de Lorraine. 
The negro story is in the dialect of the Coast negro, and my unfamiliarity 
with the negro dialect made it hard for me to read it, but I got the gist of it. 

In Uncle Remus the story simply refers to the rabbit and the fox being at 
work, and the rabbit stealing off to eat up the butter in the well. In Cos- 
quin’s collection the story begins in this way: They are at work and the 
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fox hears the Angelus (it is the fox here instead of the rabbit) and pre- 
tends he is called away to be a Gcd-father. He goes away and comes back 
in a little while, and the wolf asks him the name of the child. The fox 
replies, Commencement. Then in a little while after, he hears another 
stroke, and he says he is called again to be a God-father. He goes off and 
returns, and the wolf asks him the name of the child and he replies, Mid- 
way. He goes away a third time at the ringing of the bell and comes back 
again and the wolf asks him the name of the child and he says, Ending. 
This is rendered in the negro dialect of Georgia, and it struck me as so 
singular that they should retain almost the very stage setting—not only the 
plot, but absolutely the surroundings. Of course, there being no Angelus 
rung in Georgia, it was necessary to invent another means for calling him 
away. The rabbit is a preacher, he heard a sound and had to go away to 
baptise a child. When the rabbit comes back and the wolf asks him where 
he has been, he says he has been to the baptism of a child; and when the 
wolf asks him its name, he says it is, First Beginning. When he goes 
away again and returns and the wolf asks him the name of the child, he 
says, Half-way; when he goes a third time and returns and the wolf asks 
him the same question, the rabbit says the name of the child is, Scraping- 
the-bottom. 

There is almost the identical setting in the two stories. Of course, in the 
Roman Catholic country the fox hears the Angelus and that is changed in 
Georgia where the rabbit pretends to hear a sound and has to go to a 
baptism. That struck me as being singular. It would seem as if some 
one had taken a French story and had translated it and that it had come 
into Colonel Jones’ book through only one handling—and that the trans- 
lator’s. I do not see how the story could have gone through a man who 
had any faculty for adaptation and not have been altered more than it is. 
The two stories almost exactly correspond, except in the matter of the 
Angelus. It strikes me that this similarity might throw a great deal of 
light on the subject of the immediate derivation of a great many of Uncle 
Remus tales from the French. 

The theory I would form would be this: Those stories came from Hayti 
or Louisiana; in Hayti and Louisiana they came from the French. They 
had been preserved in Hayti and Louisiana until it was necessary to trans- 
late into the English, and they had been translated there by one person 
and kept there practically intact. That will show a very recent translation, 
if that is a fact. This translation does not go back over two generations ; 
otherwise the story would be much more altered. 


Professor 8S. Garner : 


I think it would have been well if Professor Gerber, while engaged in 
getting his material together, had written to Mr. Harris and asked him 
how many of the stories he did collect from Uncle Remus, what he got 
from his imagination, how many he got from his mother, and how many 
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he got possession of in other ways. If Professor Gerber will remember, in 
the preface to the first edition of Uncle Remus, Mr. Harris refers, in a slight 
way without going into the discussion of the question, to a similarity exist- 
ing between some of his stories and those of Europe. It may be possible, 
since he found the success of his first volume so great, that in order to make 
up other volumes, he studied up this subject somewhat and put into the 
mouth of the old man stories which he did not collect from Uncle Remus. 

I think it is more than probable that a good many of these stories have 
come to the southern negro from his master and mistress. Those of us who 
live in the South, and know the extreme familiarity which existed between 
the old domestic house-servant and the children—in fact all members of 
the household—will know, of course, that there was hardly any thing in the 
family kept back from them—the old mammy, especially, as she was called. 
Of course, being in the nursery, while not reading herself, she became 
acquainted with a great many of the stories read by the children, and then 
might take these stories out to the field negroes, or to the quarters. They 
would take hold of them and work them over in their own way. 

I wish to call attention to the version of this butter story, as I remember 
it from my childhood. I think I learned the story from my mother. It was 
told in this way: The rabbit and the fox had been on a foraging expedition 
and stole a pot of butter. Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit had agreed to make a 
tobacco bed in common, and this pot of butter was to be their dinner. In 
order to keep it from spoiling, they put it into the spring. Brer Rabbit, 
after he had been working a little while, got tired and said he wanted to go 
to get a drink of water. He told the fox to work on and ran down to the 
branch to get a drink of water. He went down and came back. I have 
forgotten now how he brought in the replies to the fox, but the first time 
it was, just begun; the second time his reply was, midway; and the third 
time, scraping the bottom. 

Now this is a feature of the story that Professor Gerber seems not to have 
taken hold of. When they came to dinner, the butter was all gone and the 
fox accused the rabbit of eating it and the rabbit accused the fox. To find 
out who had eaten it, they agreed to get two boards and lie down on them 
in the sun and sleep, and then the one who had eaten the butter would 
show the evidence of it by its coming out of his body or out of his mouth, 
They get two boards and lie down. The rabbit does not fall asleep but 
after lying there a while and the board becoming greasy, he gets up off his 
board and rolls brother fox, who is asleep, over on his board, and in this 
way convicts him of having eaten the butter. 


Professor O. B. Super : 


I do not wish to take up time, but I wish to ask one or two questions for 
my own enlightenment. Does not the fact that the wolf is so prominent 
in Uncle Remus’ stories show importation? I suppose we cannot assume 
that the negroes of the Georgia coast, or of Louisiana, knew anything about 
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wolves by actual experience. That the wolf should be prominent in the 
European tales is quite easily understood; but why is it that he is so 
prominent in the stories of Uncle Remus? For the same reason, why is 
the lion so prominent in European stories, when we are doubtless obliged 
to assume that those people, as we know them at present, knew nothing 
about lions, except what was heard from some other source? 


Professor J. B. Henneman : 


I was interested in hearing that this butter story is in Maryland, as well 
as in southern Georgia. I think that will conflict with Professor Warren’s 
theory, however ingenious. I remember distinctly hearing it in upper South 
Carolina, where there is an entirely different set of negroes from those on 
the coast of Georgia. Some other theory will have to be formed to convince 
one of southern education, who has heard these stories from the darkies, as 
to exactly how they have been imported. It has been suggested that they 
came from the whites. It is a little singular that we who were brought up 
in the South never heard them from white persons—at least I never did. 
It was only from our colored nurses—our old mammies—that we ever heard 
them. As to Mr. Harris inventing anything in his first stories, I can testify 
to hearing from the colored people in upper South Carolina every story he 
told there. What he drew from his imagination, was practically nil. I can 
testify only as to that particular part of the country, but I am perfectly 
sure that they are not limited to any one section. Importation from Hayti 
and Louisiana would, I think, be impossible to prove. 

We can notice coincidences; but that is about all we can do. How these 
stories ever reached these various sections of the country from Maryland to 
Texas, we cannot tell. Any one acquainted with the southern negro, knows 
the differences between them. There is a difference between the negroes 
of upper South Carolina and those of the Charleston district; between those 
of the middle section of Georgia—from which Mr. Harris comes—and the 
negro of the southern coast, about Savannah. Yet these stories are among 
them all. They were told us by our negro nurses. We never received an 
intimation of them (I speak again simply from my own experience) from 
a white person; and when Mr. Harris brought them out, every one of us 
was delighted—for we had forgotten these stories in the meanwhile—at 
hearing them once more and at actually seeing them reduced to print before 
our eyes. 

I do not wish to oppose these theories as to emigration. I believe, in 
some instances at least, that must necessarily have been the case; but 
exactly how—through what media—is the difficult matter to prove. So 
far as I can see, no theory that has been suggested is at all adequate. Of 
course, I have not seen-all the data of Professor Gerber’s article, and I 
wish to thank him for his investigation of the matter and to assure him of 
the interest with which we in the South will peruse it. 
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Professor S. Garner : 


I would like to say just another word. I had no idea of accusing Mr. 
Harris of drawing on his imagination, or of dishonesty. We, in the South, 
are not in the habit of accusing gentlemen of being dishonest. Gentlemen 
in the South are not dishonest. When this volume of Mr. Harris’ came 
out, we all hailed it with delight; we had heard many of these stories; I 
had heard a great many from my mother; I suppose she heard them from 
her servants; I don’t remember hearing many from the negroes. Books 
were not so plentiful then as they are now. These stories had to serve 
their purpose in entertaining the children. 

What I meant to say was, that after Mr. Harris had published his first 
book, which contained the most prominent of these stories, which every one 
recognized as having heard, he kept continually working the mine; and 
the question that occurred to me was, whether he had not, in order to get 
enough material to make up his books, put into the mouth of the old man 
stories which he had not heard—stories which, no doubt, did exist in other 
parts of the South? He would not have had time to investigate personally 
for himself all these stories by going through the South, and, having found 
many stories in the story books, did he not perhaps take them and work 
them over into the negro dialect, as he could have done without laying 
himself open to the charge of dishonesty ? 


Professor Gerber: 


I wrote to Mr. Harris for information, but received no reply. I have 
been informed that there are wolves in Georgia even at the present time. 
Of course, the lion points to Africa. I could only give a small part of the 
evidence I have collected. 

So far as Professor Warren’s remarks are concerned, I should like to say 
that it is not quite true that these stories came necessarily from the French. 
The butter story is told exactly in the same way in Kussia, showing a 
tendency of people to cling to a story even when it comes from another 
country and from one language into another. 


13. Two Pioneers in the Historical Study of English,— 
Thomas Jefferson and Louis F. Klipstein: A Contribution 
to the History of the Study of English in America. By 
Professor J. B. Henneman, of Hampden-Sidney College, 
Virginia. 


The historical study of English—as nearly every point in the educa- 
tional history of Virginia—is closely associated with the name of Thomas 
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Jefferson. As early as 1779 there is found an expression of Jefferson’s 
interest in connection with the College of William and Mary, of which he 
was then a Visitor, when he proposed the addition of two new Professorships, 
one of which should undertake the study of the ancient languages, including 
both the Oriental and the Northern tongues (Mceso-Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Old Icelandic), and the other be devoted to that of the Modern Lan- 
guages. But while the bill with these features could not pass and only the 
latter chair was established, Jefferson by no means abandoned his ideas 
but soon afterwards gave expression to the following opinion: ‘To the 
Professorships usually established in the universities of Europe it would 
seem proper to add one for the ancient languages and literature of the 
North, on account of their connection with our own language, laws, cus- 
toms, and history ”’ ( Notes on Virginia, 3d ed., 1801, p. 224)—this being the 
earliest advocacy in America of the idea of Germanic institutional and 
linguistic studies. 

Jefferson expresses himself with even greater freedom in the letter to 
Herbert Croft, LL. B., of London, dated from Monticello, October 30th, 1798. 
It forms the introductory part of the work, An Essay towards facilitating 
instruction in the Anglo-Saxon and modern dialects of the English Language, 
printed in 1851 by order of the Board for the University of Virginia, and 
mentioned on page 75 of Wiilker’s Grundriss under an imperfect title and 
with a misleading remark. This letter to Croft was written in acknowledge- 
ment of the receipt of the latter’s Letler from Germany to the Princess Royal 
of England: on the English and German Languages (Hamburg, 1797), the 
dedication of which evidences the influence of the English residence of 
the House of Hanover upon the closer relationship of the English and 
German peoples and the beginnings of a movement of intellectual inter- 
course which has so deeply affected modern English and American scholar- 
ship and thought. 

Croft, as he himself informs us, had republished Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary 
with many corrections and additions, and after editing King Alfred's Will, 
made a pilgrimage to Germany, following up his philological investigations, 
with a view to publishing an ‘‘ English and American Dictionary.” To 
us—and probably to Jefferson—the most interesting part of the letter are 
the remarks on the English language as influenced by America. ‘ The 
future history of the other three quarters of the world will, probably, be 
much affected by America’s speaking the language of England. Its natives 
write the language particularly well, considering they have no dictionary 
yet, and how insufficient Johnson’s is! Washington’s speeches seldom 


1 Jefferson’s interest in the Historical Study of English has been com- 
mented on by H. E. Shepherd, American Journal of Philology, III, 211 f. ; 
Edward A. Allen: “Thomas Jefferson and the Study of English,” The 
Academy (Syracuse, N. Y.) for February, 1888; H. B. Adams: Thomas 
Jefferson and the University of Virginia. U.S. Bureau of Education, 1888. 
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exhibited more than a word or two, liable to the least objection; and, 
from the style of his publications, as much or more accuracy may be 
expected from his successor, Adams. [A note at the end of the pamphlet 
adds, ‘Mr. Jefferson should have been mentioned.’] Perhaps we are, just 
now, not very far distant from the precise moment, for making some grand 
attempt with regard to fixing the standard of our language (no language 
can be fixed) in America. Such an attempt would, I think, succeed in 
America, for the same reasons that would make it fail in England, whither, 
however, it would communicate its good effects. Deservedly immortal would 
be that patriot, on either side of the Atlantick, who should succeed in such 
an attempt” (p. 2, note 1). 

It is in acknowledgement of this publication of Croft’s that Jefferson is 
led to disclose how he came to turn his attention to Anglo-Saxon and to 
give his own views on the methods of its study. Asa student of the law, 
he was obliged to recur to that source for explanation of a multitude of 
law terms, and, he tells us, he was especially influenced by a Preface to 
Fortescue on Monarchies, written by Fortescue-Aland, and afterwards pre- 
mised to the latter’s volume of Reports. In this Preface to Fortescue, which 
was published in 1714, the editor devotes fully half his space (pp. xli-lxxxii) 
to a discussion of the nature of Anglo-Saxon, gives a number of glosses, evi- 
dences individual words illustrating its compounds and forcible terms and 
expressions in place of Latin and Greek ones, and argues that an acquaint- 
ance therewith is of especial value to lawyers. Finally, he coats the pill 
with these sugared words: “ The Difficulty of attaining the Language is 
nothing. It isin Practice so useful, and in Theory so delightful, that I 
am persuaded no Young Gentleman, who has Time and Leisure, will ever 
repent the Labour in attaining to some Degree of Knowledge in it’’ 
(p. Ixxxi). Jefferson’s citation of “the names of Lambard, Parker, Spel- 
man, Wheeloc, Wilkins, Gibson, Hickes, Thwaites, Somner, Benson, Mare- 
schal, Elstob,” on page 8 of his Essay, where all save Parker and Wilkins 
are taken from the “ Catalogue of the most considerable Authors,’ appended 
to Fortescue-Aland’s Preface and giving upwards of thirty standard works 
of the time, shows that this incitation had its due effect on at least one 
Young Gentleman. That Jefferson made also other than a mere academic 
use of his knowledge is gathered from a judgment expressed by R. G. H. 
Kean, Esq. in the Virginia Law Journal for December, 1877: The “ por- 
tion of Jefferson’s work as a legislator is remarkable for his citations from 
the original Anglo-Saxon laws.” 

Jefferson mentions, besides, in his letter to Croft, his use of Elstob’s 
Grammar—a work written by a woman and based upon Hickes, and the 
first Anglo-Saxon Grammar written in English, and intended for others 
of her sex who knew not Latin—and he adds that the ideas which he 
noted at the time on its blank leaves, he sends as a sequel to his letter for 
examination. Now, there seems every probability that Jefferson’s Essay is 
nothing but these notes later expanded. The contents of the Essay are: 
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first, the Letter to Croft, written in 1797 (pp. 3-5); then, the formal Essay, 
written in 1818 (pp. 7-20); the Postscript to this letter, written in 1825 
(pp. 20-24); Observations on Anglo-Saxon Grammar (pp. 25-33); and a 
Specimen (pp. 35-43)—-the last two having no date assigned. Indeed, as 
there is much repetition to be observed, probably enough the “ Observa- 
tions”’ were taken more directly from these notes in Elstob’s Grammar, 
left comparatively unchanged, while the formal Essay (pp. 7-20), though 
preceding in the printed form, was clearly written later and was based 
upon these “Observations,” or upon like material. For instance, in the 
“ Observations,” there are only two headings—Pronunciation and Declen- 
sion of Nouns—instead of the later and better developed division into 
four; again, the number of Hickes’ declensions has been reduced in the 
“Observations” from six to four, but in the formal essay three simple 
canons suffice to embrace all forms. 

This last illustration indicates sufficiently well the character of Jefferson’s 
Essay and the nature of his argument. His chief error lies in too great 
simplification for the sake of unity. Of course, he was mistaken in many 
of his views according to latter-day standards; but he is to be judged rather 
from the spirit of his utterance than from its details. He speaks, himself, 
in all modesty of his slight opportunity for the pursuits in a life busied with 
varied cares. But he sees clearly and insists upon the great truth underlying 
modern scientific study, that Old English is nothing but the English current 
at that time; and this unity and the consequent development he refuses to 
let be obscured. True, this very persistency led him again into error, as 
when, because Modern English was but slightly inflected, he was inclined to 
treat every period of English in the same spirit and to consider the minute 
divisions into declensions and in accordance with all inflections, useless 
lumber. Yet how temperate he was, even in this discussion between the 
methods of the ancients and the moderns—the new phase in the Battle 
of the Books—may be easily discerned from a comparison of his views 
with the utter pretentiousness of Henshall’s English and Saxon Languages, 
issued in the same year with Jefferson’s letter to Croft. Also, Jefferson 
did not clearly enough distinguish the early periods of the language, 


-and was prone to bundle Old and Middle English forms indiscriminately 


together. All these are serious errors in details; but Jefferson’s practical 
vision, common sense, and historic instinct, comprehended thoroughly the 
Teutonic origin and the essential unity of all periods of the English tongue, 
and so far insisted on the necessity of a knowledge of the earlier forms— 
language, literature, laws, customs—in order rightly to interpret and to 
appreciate those of to-day, that in fathering his State University he intro- 
duced into its curriculum the first course of Anglo-Saxon found in an Ameri- 
can institution of learning. 

The University of Virginia, chartered in 1819, was thrown open to stu- 
dents in 1825; the chair of Modern Languages included French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, and Anglo-Saxon; and from that day to this Jefferson’s 
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wish has been carried out continuously, and a course in Anglo-Saxon has 
been constantly given, however meagre and inadequate at times, through 
the exigency of circumstances, it may have become. Of this chair there 
have been thus far but three occupants. The first (imported, as most of 
Jefferson’s original faculty were, from Europe) was George Blaetterman, 
LL. D., a German by birth, resident in London, who held the position from 
1825 to 1840. One who was both his pupil and his colleague has left this 
tribute: “He gave proof of extensive acquirements and of a mind of uncom- 
mon natural vigor and penetration. In connection more especially with the 
lessons in German and Anglo-Saxon he gave his students much that was 
interesting and valuable in comparative philology also, a subject in which 
he found peculiar pleasure” (Duyckinck’s Cyel., II, p. 730, ed. of 1856). 
Together with his colleague in the chair of ancient languages, Professor 
George Long, he furnished contributions to a “Comparative Grammar.” 
His successor was Charles Kraitsir, M. D., who published, among other 
works, a Glossology: being a treatise on the nature of language and on the 
language of nature (N. Y., 1852). In 1844 was chosen M. Schele De Vere, 
Ph. D., J. U. D., the present honored incumbent and senior member of the 
Faculty, well-known as the author of Outlines of Comparative Philology (1853) ; 
Grammar of the Spanish Language (1857); Grammar of the French Language 
(1867) ; Studies in English (1867); Americanisms (1872), etc. Although a 
course of English Literature had been instituted in 1857, in connection 
with the chair of History, it was not until 1882 that a separate chair for 
English Language and Literature was established; and in the present 
session (1892-3) an additional chair has been added, separating this study 
permanently into its two component parts, philology and literature, thus 
carrying out logically, to its full development, the principles advocated so 
early by the illustrious founder. 

Indeed, the whole subject of the study of English in Virginia, bringing 
in uhe perfectly independent work done at other institutions (Randolph- 
Macon, Richmond, Washington and Lee, etc.), and all at a time when 
little or no attention was given to this study in more accredited institu- 
tions of other States, is so marked in its individuality in the history of 
education in our country, that its consideration constitutes an important 
chapter in the history of American intellectual development. 

Entirely independent of Jefferson’s efforts were the labors of Louis F. 
Klipstein. He is mentioned in Wiilker’s Grundriss, but with even greater 
inaccuracy than in Jefferson’s case. Wiilker asserts with seeming satisfac- 
tion that the first efforts in the study of Anglo-Saxon in America were on 
the part of a German (‘‘ und zwar war es ein Deutscher, welcher zuerst fiir 
Angelsiichsisch wirkte”); but Klipstein was a Virginian by birth, from Win- 
chester, became a student at Hampden-Sidney College, received the degree 
of A. B. in 1832, and immediately after took the prescribed three years’ course 
in the neighboring Union Theological Seminary. He entered upon the duties 
of a Presbyterian minister of the gospel in 1835, being licensed by the Win- 
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chester Presbytery, but seceded shortly to the New School division in the 
Presbyterian Church, and must soon have given up preaching altogether, as 
his license was revoked in 1840. About this time he went to Germany in 
order to prosecute his studies, and on the title-page of his published works 
he always signs himself “AA. LL. M., and Ph. D., of the University of 
Giessen.”’ Besides, his most ambitious work, the Analecta, is dedicated to 
“ Augustus Von Klipstein, Ph. D., Professor of Mineralogy and the Art of 
Mining in the University of Giessen,” and it was probably these circum- 
stances, together with his German name, that misled Wiilker. Upon his 
return to America, he went southwards to Charleston, S. C., for the sake of 
his health, and engaged as tutor in a family in the neighboring country, 
at St. James, Santee. From a notice in the Southern Literary Messenger for 
April, 1844, he began editing about this time a monthly periodical of 24 
pages, devoted to the French, German, Spanish, and Italian languages, 
published in Charleston, and called The Polyglott, which was contemporary 
with another equally as short-lived Charleston journal, a semi-monthly 
rival, The Interpreter, directed to the same ends. It was the material thus 
collected that formed the basis of his Study of Modern Languages. Two 
years later (1846) he announced through the Putnam publishing house in 
New York a series of books on Anglo-Saxon, choosing, in two instances at 
least, April 1st, as an anniversary upon which to write a Preface. Within 
the next two or three years four of these works appeared: Tha Halgan 
Godspel on Englise; A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; Analecta 
Anglo-Sazonica—Selections in Prose and Verse, from the Anglo-Saxon Litera- 
ture, in two volumes; and Natale Sancti Gregorii Papae,—/Elfric’s Homily 
on the Birthday of Saint Gregory, with miscellaneous extracts. All these 
books, even though one or two passed beyond the first edition, proved 
heavy financial losses, and, it seems, much of the property of his wife— 
for he had meanwhile married a daughter of the house where he had 
been installed as tutor—was lost in payment.! This was probably the 
chief reason why other works which he announced never saw the light of 
day; as, A Glossary to the Analecta Anglo-Saxonica ; The Anglo-Saxon Para- 
phrase of the Book of Psalms ; Anglo-Saxon Metrical Legends ; The Anglo-Saxon 


- Poem of Beowulf; The Rites, Ceremonies, and Polity of the Anglican Church ; 


A Philosophical Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language, etc. 

His Grammar, which appeared in 1848, was dedicated to“Orville Horwitz, 
Esq., of Baltimore, in appreciation of “a friendship which a close intimacy 
of years has tended only to strengthen”; and the latter reciprocated this 
interest by writing an Introduction on the Study of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage—filling 22 pages. In criticising Klipstein’s labors, a noteworthy 
circumstance is that despite his German degree, he fashions himself on the 
English models of the day. It is the reproduction of the work of English 
scholars in a special form for American students that characterizes his work. 


1A fact gathered from material kindly furnished by Dr. T. P. Harrison. 
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It is Thorpe’s Gospels without change, a Grammar akin to Thorpe’s transla- 
tion of Rask, two books of “Selections’”’ suggested by Thorpe’s similar 
volume, that he gives to American readers. But with all their sad defects 
and errors and uncritical editing, his interest in the subject, and the spirit 
and purpose of his work, demand a certain recognition; and the actual 
performance ranks fairly well in point of originality, if one considers the 
advance in the scholarship of to-day, with similar performances by American 
students, reproducing in special American editions work already performed 
by European scholars, with more or less changes both for better and for 
worse. 

Klipstein is said to have been very unfortunate in his later life, which 
he ended under a cloud. He died in 1879. 


Remarks upon this paper were made by Professors J. M. 
Garnett, J. W. Bright, and E. H. Magill. 


The Committee appointed to audit the Treasurer’s statement, 
then presented the following report : 


We have examined the itemized statement of receipts and compared the 
dues received from members and find that the list of members who have 
paid, together with those stated to be in arrears, agrees in the aggregate 
with the membership list furnished by the Secretary. 

We have examined the itemized expenditures and found each covered 
by a receipt or cashed check made payable to the Secretary for publica- 
tion purposes. 

We have found in the bank book of James W. Bright, Treasurer, a credit 
on December 24, 1892, for the amount indicated in the Treasurer's report 
as the balance on hand. 

In conclusion we beg to congratulate the Association on the business 


methods practised by its Treasurer. 
J. H. Gore, 


A. N. Brown. 


The Secretary of the Phonetic Section reported as follows : 


PHONETIC SECTION, 


SECRETARY’S REPORT FOR 1892. 


Received. 


Membership fees from J. L. Anmstrone, J. W. Bricut, A. F. 
CHAMBERLAIN, M. J. Drennan, A. M. Exwiort, E. A. Fay, 
J. Geppes Jr., C. H. GranpcGent, J. M. Hart, G. HeMpP1, 
J. E. Matzxe, S. Porter, E. 8. SHELDON, E. SPANHOOFD, 
$15.00 
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Expended. 
1.50 


Some of the results of our first circular, issued in August, 1890, have 
appeared, under the titles “Uncle Remus in Phonetic Spelling” and 
“English Sentences in American Mouths,” in Dialect Notes, Part IV. 
The measurements of German vowels and consonants, suggested in the 
same circular, have been completed, and the drawings, with explanatory 
text, have been published by Ginn & Co. in a little book entitled German 
and English Sounds. For French sounds the measurements are as yet 
unfinished, 

The information obtained through our second and third circulars has 
been presented as fully as possible in Modern Language Notes for January 
and December, 1891. 

A fourth set of questions was issued in November, 1892. Over 800 copies 
were distributed ; great care was taken to have the sheets reach all parts of 
the country. Up to date only about 170 replies have come in; but new 
ones are arriving nearly every day, and it is to be hoped that the number 
will soon reach 200 or 250. So far as I have been able to examine them, 
the answers have proved to be very interesting. The results will probably 
be published next spring. 

1 have in readiness materials for a fifth circular, which I should like to 
send out as soon as the fourth is out of the way. The questions are intended 
mainly to determine the extent to which certain artificial influences have 


affected our pronunciation. 
C. H. GRANDGENT, 


Secretary. 


14. Lessing’s Religious Development with Special Refer- 
ence to his Nathan the Wise.’ By Professor Sylvester Primer, 
of the University of Texas. 

This paper was discussed by Professors H. C. G. Brandt, 
S. Garner and H. E. Greene. 


The President then appointed the following committee to 
arrange for the Extra Session of the Association to be held at 
Chicago: Professors J. W. Bright, J, M. Garnett, H. C. G. 


von Jagemann. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Association was called to order at 3 o’clock. 


Professor A. Marshall Elliott : 


I am pleased to announce the presence of ex-President 
Magill, now Professor of French in Swarthmore College, who 
has consented to offer a few remarks directed to the work of 
the Pedagogical Section of this Association. 


Professor E. H. Magill : 


I have listened with deep interest to the exercises of this Association, 
feeling that a great work is going on here—a work of which I was apprised, 
somewhat, before, but of which I had no adequate conception until these 
last two days. I see that a new education—a new learning, as it is some- 
times called—has come in to stay. 

I am not one to regret any forward movements of this kind; and am glad 
to see that the younger members of this Association—younger as compared 
with myself—are coming forward and pursuing these lines of independent 
thought and investigation in this work of language teaching. If scientific 
men get very enthusiastic over the tracks of birds in sandstone, I cannot 
see why the tracks of the human mind are not equally interesting; and I 
can readily pardon these young men for overlooking, to a certain extent, 
some things which I consider important, in their zeal and enthusiasm in 
this comparatively new work. I can readily see how they prefer to ride on 
their bicycles of modern investigation around the world rather than follow 
in the old stage coach, or even, perhaps, railroad lines of the regular courses. 
I can understand their zeal and enthusiasm and pardon them for crowding 
out anything which I consider important. 

But I was to say a word on the subject of pedagogics. There is a preju- 
dice in the minds of many against the word itself—and a natural one—one 
which I share with you. There isa prejudice against the word and against 
the whole business of pedagogics. Why? Because there is too much of a 
tendency to make teachers imitators, and train for teaching by so-called 
normal methods. But I think that your pedagogic section has a valuable 
labor to perform, and that it can perform it by making a slight modifica- 
tion in your program. 

I suppose if five per cent—one teacher has said to me that it would be 
but one per cent, possibly two per cent, but I will be liberal—I suppose if 
five per cent of the students under the professors who are here assembled 
in this Association during these three days are likely to pursue courses of 
study which would make the investigations which you are pursuing with 
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i great interest and value to science Valuable to them directly, it is as much 
4 : as you can hope for. Now what are you going to do with the other 95 per 

f cent? that is the point. 
+ I came here for the purpose of learning from you, how you do your work ; 
a4 how it is done in the most expeditious way. In these times, when our 
va courses are crowded and taken up with various studies, we must do our 
a work in the shortest possible space of time. How are we going to bring a 
= a knowledge, say of French and German—take those two principal members 
3 of the family of modern languages, outside of our own—how shall we bring, 


ra I say, to English speaking students of America, a fiuent, easy reading know]l- 
Mi edge of French and German in the shortest space of time? If there isa 
Ps method by which young men who began the study of French in September 
of this year, can have already read two, three or four volumes of 100 pages 
each and understood it—and there is—if there is a method by which that 
can be done, then I would like, at a proper time, to hear such method 
explained. How shall we do it? Let me suggest to the executive com- 
mittee that something be put into the program for another year—some- 
thing like what we call the Round Table—a general exchange of experience, 
&c., that would be of great value to all the teachers here assembled. I 
should be very glad to know how other men do this work. I do not believe 
in any stereotyped way of teaching. I believe that the teacher must be 
enthusiastic and teach from his heart—not from the methods of any other 
man or woman—but it helps us all to know what others’ methods are; and 
if we can have some comparison of views, I think it will be a great gain. 
I was glad to see the announcement to-day that there is a prospect, 
4 another year, of the adoption of a proposed uniform course of study of the 
i modern languages in the colleges and in preparatory schools. That is a 
step in the right direction. I hope that in the future something will be done 
towards making this Association valuable to us all as a means of communi- 
cating to each other our experience, without any intention to impose our 
views upon others, but simply to state what we do, and what results we 
produce, and when we get home and think it over, if we learn anything 
valuable we can put it in practice in our own way. 


‘ 15. The Preparation of Modern Language Teachers for 
American Institutions." By Professor E. H. Babbitt, of 
Columbia College, N. Y. 

he The best teacher of modern languages for some purposes requires no 


conscious preparation at all. For all children below the age at which they 
enter our secondary schools, the objective point is the ability to speak the 


1This paper was read at the last annual meeting of the Association (see 
/ Proceedings for 1891, p. xliv). 
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language—an art merely, which has nothing to do with any scientific knowl- 
edge, and which is best acquired from a French or German nurse-maid, or 
some such person, to whom the language is an inheritance, and its fluent 
use a necessity of nature. 

The lowest grade in our educational system where we find work in modern 
languages for which professional teachers need professional preparation, is 
in the secondary schools. Here we meet at once the commonest problem 
of all which we have to consider in our work. Given a class of boys or 
young men, who have perhaps two years on an average to study a modern 
language, how shall we shape our instruction so that they may get the best 
returns from the work they can do in that limited time? It seems to be 
generally agreed that a practical reading knowledge of the language is the 
main end for such students, both because it is the most valuable acquisition 
that can be made in the time to spare, and because, in ordinary circum- 
stances, this line of work forms the only feasible basis for uniform and 
successful class-room instruction. At the same time this plan allows those 
students who wish to pursue the study of the language further, in other 
lines, to use all the work they have already done, and also allows full scope 
for the really very valuable mental discipline to which I called attention 
in my paper last year.! 

In many cases this practical elementary work is not begun till after the 
students are in college. Here we meet students who have already had a 
good deal of linguistic training in their study of the classics, and thus differ 
from the boys in the secondary and scientific schools, to whom a foreign 
language is a new thing. For instance, with a class of college students who 
have done the usual amount of thinking over their conditional sentences 
in Latin and Greek, the subject of conditional sentences in German can be 
disposed of in a lesson or two; but a class of boys who meet for the first 
time this matter of general grammar must spend weeks in getting it cleared 
up, whatever the language may be that furnishes the material for study. 
Much more can therefore be expected in the way of quantity and quality 
of work from college students than from the others referred to; it is quite 
possible to give a class of them a sufficient knowledge of French in one 
year, or of German in two years, to enable them to use text-books in those 
languages. 

The majority of our college students never go beyond this point in the 
subject. Those who do pursue it either as a college or a university study 
—as a factor in a general liberal education, or with the intention of teach- 
ing the subject. For the larger class who pursue it as a culture-study, 
several lines of work are possible. Practice in expression in a foreign 
language, especially French, gives excellent discipline for the linguistic 
sense. Philology proper belongs rather to the university side of the sub- 
ject, but an enthusiastic teacher oftens draws college students into it with 


1 Publications, Vol. VI, No. 1. 
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good results. But the greatest part by far of the instruction for this class 
of students comes under the head of that much-abused word, literature. 

There is no line of study that will make a college sophomore into a 
competent literary critic. Nothing will do that but a certain number of 
years spent in contact with the life and thought of the world, and a proper 
use and development of a sound judgment which must be present to begin 
with. And yet there is no more responsive soil on which to sow the seeds 
of culture than the mind of a student at this age, and few better opportuni- 
ties for doing so than come from just such courses as are given in the third 
and fourth year work in modern languages at our colleges—courses based on 
the study of the best works written in those languages, with all the side- 
lights from philology, literary criticism, philosophy and history, which the 
teacher can bring to bear from all the resources of his own study and his 
own intellectual life. 

As to university instruction, it is only necessary to say that it must be of 
the most thorough and special kind. The future teacher must have the 
discipline of feeling bottom somewhere in the sea of learning. Now as the 
bottom comes nearer the surface in the region of philology than elsewhere 
in our department, students naturally turn their attention largely in that 
direction. This is legitimate, if only one is sure of a sufficient intellectual 
stature to be able to stand on that bottom and have a respectable mental 
horizon. 

Viewed from the teacher’s standpoint, university work in the modern 
languages in this country forms but an almost infinitesimal part of the 
whole body of work in the field. In very many of our colleges the instruc- 
tion does not go beyond elementary work. And even in those few institu- 
tions where real university work is done, the amount of work in this 
particular field is less than in others, on account of the special reasons for 
studying in this line abroad. The records of the work done in modern 
languages at our universities will show that very little of it is beyond the 
grade of college work, and that there is seldom a genuine demand for any 
advanced course which cannot perfectly well be given by any teacher who 


_ is properly prepared for this college work. 


A proper preparation for college teaching means, however, much more 
than is generally demanded by those who employ teachers. I wish to call 
your attention to an apparently trivial matter which has unexpectedly deep 
significance on this point. 

It is a commonplace to all members of this Association, that knowing 
how to speak a language and knowing how to read it are two very different 
things. It sounds like a sweeping statement to say that no one who has 
not taught the subject knows how great this difference really is, but I will 
even venture to say that many who are teachers of modern languages fail 
to see the importance of the distinction. Speaking a language is as purely 
an art as is playing a musical instrument. The art of speaking a language 
not one’s own is useful to many people who wish to communicate with 
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those who speak it; it is further regarded as a pretty accomplishment for 
young ladies and others who may possibly make little or no practical use 
of it. This art has been taught for centuries by a large and more or less 
respectable body of persons, and their instruction has its traditions and 
methods, which are embodied in text-books of the Ollendorf kind. 

Now when some years ago there arose a general demand for instruction 
in modern languages in our colleges, the college authorities went to the 
young ladies’ boarding-schools, or wherever these foreign language teachers 
were to be found, and set the best they could get of them to doing the work 
in the colleges. They brought their traditions with them, and continued to 
emphasize the education of the ear, and to quarrel, with the intolerance of 
all empiricists, over minor matters of accent and pronunciation. Their 
methods were accepted generally without question, and held the field for a 
long time, as they do still among the laity. 

Occasionally, however, for lack of a Frenchman or German to teach his 
language, an American teacher who had perhaps been abroad, or had more 
than the usual amount of instruction in a modern language, was set to teach- 
ing it. Such teachers, being less sure of their knowledge of the foreign lan- 
guage than of English, did their work on a translation basis and taught 
their pupils to read, rather than speak, the language; and the reading 
knowledge of students taught in this way was often better than that of 
those who had spent much more time under the old plan. Whatever read- 
iness in speaking the latter might have acquired did not appear under any 
examination test, nor as meeting any need in the way of foundation for 
further studies. Now, the fact that the pupils of any fair teacher who had 
a smattering of a foreign language could meet the tests prepared by those 
who held the position of the only authorities on the subject, and the fact 
that these latter treated their work from the same point of view that musi- 
cians and writing-masters treat theirs, tended to throw the whole line of 
work into disrepute, and to establish the impression, which, as I said above, 
is still in full force among the laity (to which we may safely reckon most 
college trustees and many college presidents), that any kind of a “ Dutchman” 
or “‘dago,”” or broken-down minister, is competent to give what has seemed 
to be the recognized quality of instruction in the subject. This impression 
still prevails to a lamentable extent in many quarters, but the day of better 
things is coming, and the next generation of modern language teachers will 
do better work than the present one. 

The only effective teacher in any field is the one who has thoroughly 
taken his professional bearings—who has adopted the work from the honest 
conviction that he is fitted by nature to do it, and intends to make it his 
life-work. A teacher who is an enthusiast in his subject is better than one 
who is not, but no amount of enthusiasm for a subject can blind a true 
teacher to the fundamental fact of his calling—that the subject is taught for 
its effect on the minds of his pupils, not that their minds exist as a medium 
for propagating knowledge of the subject. The field of modern languages 
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belongs emphatically to the pedagogue rather than to the scientific enthu- 
siast. Nine-tenths of the work done must always be of an elementary nature. 
Such work involves a great deal of drudgery, from which in itself there is 
no legitimate escape. The standard of perfection in the practical knowledge 
of a modern language is so evident and so near at hand, that any man of 
scholarly tendencies is sure to be so far in advance of his pupils that he is 
liable to chafe under the unavoidable repetitions and task-work, unless his 
pedagogical is greater than his scientific interest—unless his subject-matter 
is merely a means to an end, and his greatest professional satisfaction comes 
from turning out each year’s class a little better trained than the last. 

But a language teacher has some relief from drudgery which a teacher 
of mathematics, for instance, has not. The most elementary language-study 
has a connection with human thought and interest, which no study of mere 
things can have; and thus even here, though of course in a much greater 
degree as we approach literature rather than mere language-drill, the person- 
ality of the teacher comes into play asa culturing factor. A teacher is capable 
of inspiring and uplifting a class just about in proportion to the size of his 
personality as a man of culture. There is no field in the profession where 
a man of thoroughly catholic mind and a sure sense of the meaning of the 
world’s thought can do more to bring a class up from their intellectual level 
towards his own; and none where a mere pedant, who has grammatical or 
philological hobbies to ride, can waste more golden opportunities. And 
yet few subjects make so great demands upon the teacher in the way of 
wide and definite knowledge. The standard of correct use for a language 
is of course an empirical matter, but just for that reason those who uphold 
the standard are the more intolerant of variations from it. The amount of 
practical ability in handling a language required from a teacher is much 
greater in the case of living than of dead languages. No teacher of a modern 
language can be thoroughly efficient unless his command of it as a practical 
medium of thought is sufficient to enable him to think in it and feel its 
idiom pretty thoroughly his own. 

And on the other hand—aside from the fact that no person can manage 
a class of American boys unless he can think in English as readily as they 


- can—no one can make translation work of any value to his pupils on its 


most valuable side, unless his English is really good English—better than 
theirs is likely to be, as boys on the average come to us now. 

And last but not least, no teacher can be thoroughly inspiring and useful 
to his pupils whose knowledge of his subject is not so thorough and extensive 
as to. give them a genuine respect for his attainments as a scholar. It is 
not so very important whether his special work has been done in the exact 
lines of his teaching, provided his knowledge in those lines is sufficient to 
meet completely all questions that may arise. He ought, however, to know 
the language he is teaching, not only practically, but also historically, to 
be familiar with the nearest related languages, and, on the literary side, to 
have a good notion of the chapter in human life and thought which pro- 
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duced the works he is to study. It is hardly necessary to say that no live 
teacher will let a year pass without making some additions to this fund of 
exact knowledge which he possesses and can use in his work. 

I do not believe that a teacher can be notably deficient in any of the five 
directions that I have indicated, without impairing seriously his professional 
usefulness-—so seriously as to shut him out from the very foremost rank in 
the profession. The discussion of the first of these five heads belongs, how- 
ever, rather to a paper on the preparation of teachers in general than here. 
This is also true of the second, except that breadth of culture in the person- 
ality of the teacher counts for more here than in fields which have to do 
more with things, and less with human relations, and that a special topic 
arises out of the question of foreign-born teachers. 

To the unprofessional mind, it seems to be almost a matter of course that 
the person who knows a language best is one to whom it is the mother- 
tongue, and therefore that such persons should naturally teach it. If, however, 
we look to those countries where the science of education has been longest 
and most carefully studied, we find the settled policy of employing natives 
who have been abroad to study modern foreign languages, to teach those 
languages in the schools. And in spite of the stubborn resistance of the 
lay mind, which I have referred to already, this policy is rapidly gaining 
ground in the higher institutions in this country. I cannot go exhaustively 
into the reasons for this course, but some of the considerations are as 
follows: A person who comes to a country at an adult age is a foreigner, 
and generally remains a foreigner in his ways of thinking and feeling and 
living. I said before that the personality of the teacher is the most im- 
portant factor in his professional activity ; if his personality is such that it 
fails to find the best points of touch with the personalities of his students, 
then he fails to get that sympathetic community of thought on which so 
much depends, And if, as is so often the case with foreign-born teachers, 
he never acquires that command of English which makes him superior to 
them in their own medium of thought, he remains to that extent under a 
handicap which impairs his usefulness. These considerations do not apply, 
be it observed, to men who come to this country young enough to become 
thoroughly Americanized in character and language, before they enter upon 
their work. Some of our very best teachers belong to this class of men. 

Another point, perhaps less well understood, but of more general applica- 
tion, may be illustrated by a case which came under my own observation. 
A careful and conscientious teacher, a German by birth and education, who 
had learned French at school as a foreign language, taught it, as was 
admitted by all, much better than German, his mother-tongue, which he 
undoubtedly spoke, and used in every way, much better than French. It 
is self-evident that a man who has been driven in a close carriage through 
the streets of a city, cannot direct another regarding them, so well as one 
who has made his way on foot, with map in hand. The fact that a person 
who has acquired any knowledge without being obliged to give any thought 
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to the process, cannot impart that knowledge so well as one who has followed 
the steps, is always a great drawback to the effective teaching of a language 
by those to whom it is the mother-tongue. This drawback can be overcome 
only by long practice in actual teaching; and during the process the pupils 
must inevitably suffer. It is these difficulties of adjustment which have 
brought about, through the extensive employment of foreigners to teach 
their languages in our schools, the unsatisfactory conditions as to the pace 
of work to which I referred last year, and it is largely the increase in the 
employment of those who are Americans by education at least, which is 
leading to an improvement in this respect. The matter is after all a 
question of individuals, and a good deal might be said on the text that a 
man who is good for anything is likely to find employment at home, and 
so the men we are likely to get to teach in our schools are of a better grade 
if they are of home production. 

It seems on the whole then to be a reasonable demand that our modern 
language teachers shall have received their general education in our country, 
or at least enough of it to be thoroughly in touch with our institutions and 
with the spirit of our students, and to have an unhampered use of the 
English language. 

For an American to acquire a thorough practical knowledge of a foreign 
language, only one course is adequate. He must live a considerable time 
in the country where it is spoken. There is no possible substitute which 
will accomplish his object. Any attempt to create a French or German 
atmosphere in this country is pretty sure to be a failure. Take into con- 
sideration only the relatively unimportant matter of pronunciation; how- 
ever perfect a pronunciation a foreigner may bring to this country, a very 
few years’ residence here will almost invariably give it an English shading, 
which becofnes stronger the more he speaks English, and the more he uses 
his own language among those who speak it with an English accent.!. Ina 
circle made up of these two classes of people, it is perfectly possible for an 
American to acquire a startling fluency in a sort of French “after the scole 
of Stratford-atte-Bowe,” which no Frenchman can understand unless (like 
most Paris shopkeepers) he knows English pretty well, and which years of 


‘residence in Paris will never correct. The phonetic facts of the pronuncia- 


tion of a foreign language are never thoroughly understood until one has 
lived among those who speak that language and no other. The same 
relation of things holds in regard to the use of words and idioms; differ- 
ences in social life, differences in the material conditions of things, which 


1A case in point is that of two ladies, both college graduates, who 
“spoke French very well.” They went to hear a lecture by M. Coquelin, 
when he was in this country. As they came out, one was heard to say 
“ How much of it could you understand?” “ Isn’t it funny,” said the other, 
“T can understand Professor ——’s lectures on French Literature perfectly, 
but I didn’t understand a single thing to-day.” 
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cause words to connote different ideas from the words used to render them, 
cannot be thoroughly felt, and a teacher cannot be sure of his ground in 
dealing with them, till he has lived among both sets of the conditions 
which determine these differences. No man is master of a language until 
he can think in it, and ne, one really thinks in a language unless he has 
lived a fair length of time where it is the recognized medium of thought. 

On higher ground, too, this matter is important. The modern language 
teacher is just now in this country, almost above all other members of his 
profession, the apostle of tolerance and the foe of narrowness in all its shapes, 
religious, political, and social. I need only to touch this point to remind 
any one who has lived abroad of the inevitable logic of circumstances which 
brings this about. Take the most proper boarding-school mistress, and the 
most argument-proof teacher from a sectarian Western college, who have 
acquired their French and German from the most carefully expurgated 
editions, and taught accordingly—let them go abroad and have every means 
to follow out the nearest desire of their hearts; let her spend her whole 
time in Paris and divide it between her American friends and the shops, 
seeing as little of those horrid Frenchmen as possible, and come home with 
twelve trunks full of gowns, and let him spend his in a carefully selected 
German-American pension in a university town, divide it between his land- 
lady’s daughters and the lecture-rooms, and come home with a long beard 
and a Ph. D.—and yet both of them, in spite of themselves, even if they 
still uphold their early principles that the theatre is on the straight road 
to perdition, and that beer is a deadly poison, will have acquired a new and 
a broader view of human life, and their pupils will get good from the change. 
And if you send over a young man of good parts, with an honest purpose to 
see all the sides of life he can, and sufficient culture already in stock to 
interpret what he sees, he will come home with convictions which make 
him, for the rest of his life, at least a silent force opposed to sectarian 
intolerance, “spread-eagle” politics, and Philistinism in every form. 

It seems to me that this matter of residence abroad is as important for 
us as is laboratory work for a chemist, or dissection for a physician. There 
is no valid reason why it should not be considered a part of the preparation 
in the teacher's case as essential as the practical work in the other cases, 
and insisted on as such by those who employ teachers. 

I have already hinted at the fact that living in a country and studying 
practically the language and life of the people is by no means the same 
thing as living there and devoting one’s self to scientific study. In fact 
the two things are more or less antagonistic. The more a person sees of 
the various sides of life in a foreign country, the less time he has in which 
to shut himself up with his books, and vice versa. The conscientious Ameri- 
can student is rather prone to make the mistake of giving relatively too 
much time to his books, and thereby missing the stimulus of intellectual 
fellowship, which is so great an element in European universities, but which 
our students cannot avail themselves of unless they reduce the book study 
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for the first semester to a minimum, and devote themselves to getting en 
rapport with the social side of life and the language as a practical matter. 
After a student has done this, and not till then, he is ready to say whether 
it is better for him to make his special studies abroad or at home. In most 
cases it will be found that it makes surprisingly little difference. There are 
on both sides of the water competent professors and ample libraries ;' the 
work to be done by the student is largely the same wherever he is, and it 
is generally a question chiefly of individual instruction and the accessibility 
of material. In general, the Germans excel in thoroughness, and the 
Americans in economy of work. The student learns in Germany to shrink 
from no amount of work that is necessary to get to the bottom of a matter, 
and learns in America to eliminate intelligently that which is unnecessary. 
Both habits are valuable, and study in both countries is valuable for the 
purpose of forming both habits. An American, however, who goes to Ger- 
many without sufficient maturity and individuality to steer his own course, 
is very liable to fall under the influence of German methods of work to 
such an extent as to put him under a disadvantage when he comes back to 
work under American conditions, 

A thorough and safe course would be somewhat as follows: Let a student, 
having given due attention to the modern languages as an undergraduate, 
go to Berlin or Paris and spend a year as much as possible among the people 
and away from other Americans, reading newspapers more than text-books, 
but hearing lectures and cultivating the society of the native students, and 
learning how things are done at the university. Then let him come home 
and take a thorough course in his subject at a good American university 
for a year or two, and finally go back and prepare his thesis under a German 
professor, or do some original work of a scholarly kind, and at the same 
time put the final touches on his practical knowledge of the language 
he is to teach. 

Such a course would cover the essential points which I have emphasized, 
as far as any course of study can do it. Of course after all, teachers are 
born and not made, and the talent for imparting knowledge must be assumed 
at the outset. There is no way to prove its possession except a record of 
successful teaching. A bachelor’s degree from a reputable American insti- 
tution is some guarantee of a proper amount of general culture, and of an 
adequate knowledge of English, while such a course of foreign study as 
I have indicated answers for a scientific and practical knowledge of the 
language to be taught. 

It seems to me that the time has now come when those who employ 
modern-language teachers may insist upon the thoroughness of preparation 


1 As things are now organized in Europe, there are better opportunities 
there for students of the Germanic than of the Romance languages, and it 
is therefore entirely natura] that more graduate students are found at Amer- 
ican universities in the latter subject than in the former. 
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which I have outlined, and on the other hand that teachers may insist upon 
such compensation as makes it worth while to attain such preparation. 


Professor H. C. G. Brandt offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Modern Language Association of America 
unite with the Philological Society of England and with the 
American Philological Association in recommending the joint 
rules for amended spelling and the alphabetical list of amended 
words published in the Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association and in the Century Dictionary. 

The resolution was discussed by Professors J. W. Bright, 
F, A. March, A. N. Brown, J. E. Matzke, H. E. Greene, H. 
C. G. von Jagemann, E. H. Magill and J. W. Pearce. 

It being understood that the resolution meant no more than 
an approval of the efforts being made towards an ultimate 
revision of present English spelling, the resolution was adopted. 


16. A Study of the Middle English Poem, The Pystal 
of Susan; its MSS., Dialect, Authorship and Style: Intro- 
ductory to a collated Text and Glossary. By Dr. T. P. 
Harrison, of the Johns Hopkins University. 


The work on this poem is preparatory to editing a critical text of it, which 
as yet has never been published. The three MSS. in which the poem is 
found were first discussed, from which, supported by other conditions, the 
date of composition of the poem was placed in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. The subject of the poem is the apocryphal story of 
Susanna and the Elders, based not upon the Septuagint, but, as was shown, 
upon the version of Theodotion, with certain original additions by the 
author. 

In discussing the question of authorship, the article by Trautmann in 
Anglia, I, was considered. The result reached in that article that Huchown, 
mentioned by Andrew of Wynton, was the author of the Pystal of Susan was 
adopted, as was also that ascribing to the same author the Morte Arthure. 
All other poems that have been ascribed to Huchown were excluded. Argu- 
ments showing remarkable coincidences between Huchown and Sir Hugh 
of Eglinton, tending to establish the identity of the two persons, were 
given. 

The dialect in which the poem was originally written, although much 
obscured by copying, was considered to be that of the far north. This is 
shown in words and forms preserved by the rime and occasionally in 
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other parts of the poem. The form of the poem was found to be a com- 
bination of old English traditions with certain French elements, especially 
in the structure of the stanza. The entire poem is an interesting example 
of a transition period in the literature. Though not able to break away 
altogether from the fetters of medieval tradition, the new beauties of the 
later literature—the dawn of the renaissance, as it were—are beginning to 
shine forth in the work of this author. 


This paper was discussed by Professor J. B. Henneman. 


17. Irregular Forms of the Possessive Pronouns in Italian. 
By Mr. L. Emil Menger, of the Johns Hopkins University. 


Professor J. E. Matzke: 


The whole problem which, perhaps, was not stated as clearly as it might 
have been, is simply this. Any one who opens the life of the celebrated 
sculptor Benvenuto Cellini, and reads along on any page, soon becomes im- 
pressed with the many curious nominative plurals of the possessive pronouns 
mia, tua, etc., which are used with a great degree of frequency. The prob- 
lem is, How are these to be explained? Benvenuto Cellini represents, as 
far as his language is concerned, the Florentine dialect of the beginning of 
the 16th century. The explanation, of course, can be attempted in several 
ways,—phonetically, analogically, morphologically. The only good pho- 
netic explanation is the one referred to by Mr. Menger, which has been 
given by Meyer-Liibke in his Italian grammar. According to this scholar 
mia derives from Latin mei in a similar way as popular Tuscan lia goes 
back to the regular lei; and he distinctly affirms the process to have been 
phonetic. 

I can conceive of no phonetic development by which this change could 
have taken place. Mr. Menger justly asks the question, If ei becomes ia 
according to phonetic law, why did not every other ei become ia in Tuscan 
speech? The suggestion which Mr. Menger makes that possibly the first 


' sound of the word, which is / in this case, may have had something to do 


with the raising of the vowel e to i, I think is well taken. The fact remains 
that there is only this one word where ei actually becomes ia. In one 
place where he has found it, it is spelled glia and actually shows a palatal J. 
Whether that explains the whole development of /ei to lia, or not, I would 
not affirm. If true, the final vowel a might be explained as due to that 
tendency of Tuscan speech, mentioned by D’Ovidio in Arch. Gloit., Vol. LX, 
which favors an a at the end of the word. 

A phonetic explanation not being probable, we next look for an analogi- 
cal explanation, and there we find only one—that of the feminine singular. 
Mr. Menger shows that this also is not probable. This feminine singular 
is by no means the form most frequently used. The discussion of Mr. 
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Menger is most interesting. It leads the question back to the most simple 
explanation of the whole problem, namely : that it is a simple continuation, 
in that under current of popular speech, of the Latin neuter plurals, 
These have lived on in the Italian language to the present day, and have 
cropped out in literature at various times, 

They have evidently lived on rightfully with nouns that are also pre- 
served in their neuter plural forms, as braccia, dita, ginocchia, labbra. 
One of the oldest examples of mia happens to be in connection with braccia 
(le mia bracecia, in Dante), an occurrence which goes far to prove the truth 
of Mr. Menger’s position. Thus established, the use of the neuter plural 
forms grows to be a mannerism with certain writers, until we come to the 
16th century. Then the literary language becomes fixed, the laws of 
grammar become established, and mia disappears from the literary speech, 
but lives on in the popular speech. 

I think the paper of Mr. Menger is valuable in giving a reasonable solu- 
tion of a problem which had been complicated by supposing it to be 
phonetic, when it was really nothing but a mere growth of existing Latin 
forms. 


18. J.G. Schottel’s Influence on the Development of the 
Modern German Schriftsprache. By Professsor H. C. G. von 
Jagemann, of Harvard University. 

This paper was discussed by Professors J. E. Matzke, A. 
Gudeman, A. M. Elliott, and H. Schonfeld. 


Dr. J. W. Pearce then offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be extended 
to the President and the Board of Trustees of the Columbian 
University for the generous entertainment of this convention, 
and 

Resolved, That this Association return its thanks to Pro- 
fessor A. Melville Bell, President of the Phonetic Section, for 
the pleasant Reception given to the members of this Associa- 
tion, at his residence, on Thursday evening. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Association then adjourned. 
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EXTRA SESSION. 


THE Art Institute, Cuicaao, ILL. 
Thursday, July 13, 1893. 


In accordance with the decision adopted December 30, 1893 
(supra, p. xxxvii), the Association convened in Extra Session 
under the auspices of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the 
World's Columbian Exposition. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The Association was called to order at 9.30 o'clock by 
President Francis A. March. 

The Secretary, James W. Bright, made a brief statement of 
the purpose of the meeting, and then the reading of papers 
was begun. 

Fifty-six members were present. 


1. The Language of the Sciences, and a Universal Lan- 
guage. By President Francis A. March. 

During the reading of this paper Dr. C. P. G. Scott presided. 

The paper was discussed by Professors J. M. Garnett, C. 
P. G. Scott, Gustaf E. Karsten, George Hempl, H. C. G. 
Brandt and A. Gudeman. 


2. The Psychological Basis of Phonetic Law and Analogy. 
By Professor Gustaf E. Karsten, of the University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

The discussion was opened by Professor H. C. G. Brandt, 
and continued by Professors George Hempl, Stephan Waet- 
zoldt, A. H. Tolman and J. W. Bright. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The President called the Association to order at 3 o’clock. 


3. On the Source of the Italian and English Idioms Mean- 
ing “ To Take Time by the Forelock,” with Special Reference 
to Bojardo’s “ Orlando Innamorato,” Bk. ii. Cantos 7-9. By 
Professor John E. Matzke, of the Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, Cal. 

In the absence of its author, this paper was read by Professor 
A. Gudeman. 


Dr. Karl Pietsch, of the Newberry Library : 


The verse 
“ Fronte capillata, post est Occasio calva ” 
is taken from the collection of the so-called Cuatonis disticha. From the 
popularity, during the middle ages, of this collection I should conclude that 
the allegory of Lysippus was never forgotten after Ausonius. 


Professor James W. Bright : 


It is interesting to notice the free handling of the expression ‘to take 
time by the forelock’ in Shakespeare : 


Let’s take the instant by the forward top.—All’s Well, V, 3. 
To take the safest occasion by the front.— Othello, III, 1. 


The novel, Giletta of Narbonne (=Giorn, iii, 9), on which Al’s Well is 
based was obtained from Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. The English version 
furnishes no instance of the expression in question. No less characteristic 
is the touch of Tennyson in the lines : 


And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Ocension by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet.—To the Queen. 


Dr. Stephan Waetzoldt, Professor at the University of 
Berlin, and General-Kommissar der Deutschen Unterrichtsaus- 
stellung, then addressed the Association on the scope and 
significance of the German Educational Exhibit at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 
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The following additional papers announced on the pro- 
gramme were not read, the attendance of the authors having 
been unexpectedly prevented : 

4. German Philology in America. By Professor M. D. 
Learned, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

5. Pedagogical Questions in Germany. By Professor 
Emil Hausknecht, of the Victoria Lyceum, Berlin, Germany. 

6. A Survey of the Teaching of English Literature in 
America. By Professor Charles W. Kent, of the University 
of Virginia. 

7. On the Training of College and University Professors. 
By Professor A. Rambeau, of the Johns Hopkins University. 


swat 


The Secretary reported that the Executive Council had 
elected the following eminent Modern Language scholars of 
Europe to Honorary Membership in this Association. 


& K. von Bader, University of Leipsic. 

] Alois L. Brandl, University of Strassburg. 
Henry Bradley, London. 
W. Braune, University of Heidelberg. 
Wendelin Forster, University of Bonn. 

Gustav Gréber, University of Strassburg. 

R. Hildebrand, University of Leipsic. 

i Fr. Kluge, University of Freiburg. 
Eugen Kélbing, University of Breslau. 

Hi; Paul Meyer, Collége de France. 

4 James A. H. Murray, Oxford. 

Arthur Napier, University of Oxford. 
Fritz Neumann, University of Heidelberg. 
Adolf Noreen, University of Upsala. 
Gaston Paris, Collége de France. 

H. Paul, University of Munich. 

F. York Powell, University of Oxford. 
Pio Rajna, Florence. 

J. Schipper, University of Vienna. 
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H. Schuchart, University of Graz. 

Eduard Sievers, University of Leipsic. 
W. W. Skeat, University of Cambridge. 
Johann Storm, University of Christiania. 
H. Suchier, University of Halle. 

Henry Sweet, Reigate, England. 

Adolf Tobler, University of Berlin. 

Rich. Paul Wiilker, University of Leipsic. 
Julius Zupitza, University of Berlin. 


On motion of Professor H. C. G. Brandt this election was 
confirmed by a unanimous vote of the convention. 


The Association then adjourned to meet in Regular Session 
at Washington, D. C., in the month of December. 
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Goebel, Prof. Julius, Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Palo Alto, Cal. 

Gore, Prof. J. H., Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

Gorrell, Mr. J. H., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Grandgent, Prof. C. H., 19 Wendell St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Green, Miss Shirley, Palestine, Texas. 

Greene, Prof. H. E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Grossmann, Prof. Edward A., San Remo Hotel, Central Park, W. 75th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Griffin, Prof. James P., Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Palo Alto, Cal. 

Groth, Dr. P., 291 49th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gruener, Prof. Gustav, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Gudeman, Prof. A., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gummere, Prof. F. B., Haverford College, Pa. 

Gwinn, Miss Mary M., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Hall, Prof. J. Lesslie, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Halsey, Prof. J. J., Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Hamburger, Prof. Felix, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Harper, Prof. G. M., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Harris, Prof. Chas., Adelbert Coilege, Cleveland, Uhio. 

Harrison, Prof. J. A., Washington and Lee Univ., Lexington, Va. 
Harrison, Prof. T. P., Clemson College, Fort Hill, S. C. 

Hart, Prof. C. E., 33 Livingston Avenue, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Hart, Prof. J. M., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Harvey, Prof. J. I., West Virginia Univ., Morgantown, W. Va. 


~ Hatfield, Prof. James T., Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
* Haupt, Prof. Paul, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Hausknecht, Prof. Emil, Calvin Str. 46 Berlin, N. W., Germany. 
Haussmann, Mr. W. A., 907 Hutchinson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hay, Prof. Henry H., Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Heath, Mr. D. C., 5 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

Heller, Prof. Otto, Washington University, Saint Louis, Mo. 
Hempl, Prof. George, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hench, Prof. G. A., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Henneman, Prof. J. B., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Herdler, Prof. Alexander W., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Hewitt, Prof. W. T., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hobigand, Mr. J. A., 29 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 
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Hochdérfer, Prof. R., Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 
Hohlfeld, Prof. A. R., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Horning, Prof. L. E., Victoria University, Cobourgh, Ont. 

Howe, Miss M. A., 218 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 

Hubbard, Prof. C. F., Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

Hubbard, Prof. F. G., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 
Hudson, Prof. William H., Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Palo Alto, Cal. 
Hunt, Prof. T. W., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Huse, Prof. R. M. 

Huss, Prof. H. C. O., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Ingraham, Prof. A., The Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 


von Jagemann, Prof. H. C. G., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
James, Frof. E. C., Culpeper Female Seminary, Culpeper, Va. 
Johnson, Prof. H., Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Jordan, Miss M. A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Joynes, Prof. E. S., South Carolina College, Columbia, S. C. 
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Kendall, Prof. F. L., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Kent, Prof. Charles W., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Key, Prof. W. H., Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 

King, Miss Grace, 530 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 

King, Prof. R. A., Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Kittredge, Prof. G. L., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Klenner, Mr. R. F., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
von Klenze, Dr. C., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Knox, Prof. Charles S8., St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hamp. 
Kroeh, Prof. C. F., Stevens Inst. of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
Kuersteiner, Prof. A. F., Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ladd, Prof. Wm. C., Haverford College, Pa. 

Lagarde, Prof. Ernest, Mount St. Mary’s College, Mount St. Mary’s, Md. 
Lang, Prof. H. R., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Learned, Prof. M. D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Lebon, Prof. C. P., 42 Waumbeck St., Roxbury Station, Boston, Mass. 
Leser, Dr. Eugen, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Lewis, Dr. E. S., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Link, Prof. 8. A., Tenn. School for the Blind, Nashville, Tenn. 
Littleton, Prof. J. T., 1119 Main St., Danville, Va. 

Lodeman, Prof. A., Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Lodge, Prof. L. D., Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

Logie, Prof. Thomas, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Long, Prof. A. W., Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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Longden, Prof. Henry B., De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Loomis, Prof. F., Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Luquiens, Prof. J., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Lutz, Prof. F., Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Lyman, Dr. A. B., Lyman, Md. 

Lyon, Prof. Edmund, 110 S. Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Macine, Prof. John, Lock Box 116, Grand Forks, N. D. 

MacMechan, Prof. Archibald, Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. 8. 

Magill, Prof. Edward H., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Manly, Prof. John M., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Manning, Prof. E. W., De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Marburg, Miss A., 6 East Eager St., Baltimore, Md. 

March, Prof. Francis A., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

March, Jr., Prof. Francis A., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Marcou, Prof. P. B., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marden, Mr. C. C., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Martin, Prof. S. A., Lincoln University, Pa. 

Massie, Prof. Rodes, Winchester, Va. 

Mather, Jr., Prof. Frank Jewett, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Matzke, Prof. J. E., Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

McAuley, Prof. J. P., 216 First St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

McBryde, Jr., Mr. J. M., Blacksburg, Va. 

McCabe, Prof. W. G., University School, Petersburg, Va. 

McClintock, Prof. W. D., University of Chicago, Chicago, Tl. 

McClumpha, Prof. C. F., University of the City of New York, N. Y. 

Mcllwaine, Prof. H. R., Hampden Sydney College, Prince Edward Co., 
Virginia. 

McKibben, Prof. G. F., Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

McLaughlin, Prof. Edward T., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Mellen, Prof. George F., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Menger, Dr. L. E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Michaels, Miss R. A., Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


. Milford, Prof. Arthur B., Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Milne, Mr. C. J., Rittenhouse Club, 1811 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Montague, Prof. W. L., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Morse, Miss I. M., University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Mott, Prof. L. F., University of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Murray, Prof. J. O., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Muzzarelli, Prof. A., The Metropolitan, Cor. 23d St. and Madison Av., N. Y. 


Nash, Prof. B., 252 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Newcomer, Prof. A. G., Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Nichols, Prof. Alfred B., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


O'Connor, Prof. B. F., New York, N. Y. 
Ogden, Prof. H. M., University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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Osthaus, Prof. Carl, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
Ott, Prof. J. H., Watertown, Wisconsin. 
Owen, Prof. E. T., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 


Page, Prof. F. M., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Painter, Prof. F. V. N., Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 

Palmer, Prof. A. H., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Pancoast, Prof. Henry S., Germantown, Pa. 

Paul, Mrs. D’Arcy, 1129 Calvert St., N., Baltimore, Md. 

Pearce, Dr. J. W., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Pearson, Prof. C. W., Beloit College, Beloit, Wisc. 

Pendleton, Miss A. C., Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 

Penn, Mr. H. C., 33 Divinity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Perkinson, Prof. W. H., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Pernet, Prof. Emil, 1108 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perrin, Prof. M. L., Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Pierce, Prof. Imogen S., The National Institute, P. O. Box 494, Weshing- 
ton, D. C. 

Poll, Prof. Max, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Pollard, Prof. J., Richmond College, Richmond, Va. 

Porter, Prof. S., National Deaf Mute College, Kendall Green, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

de Poyen, Mr. René, Mt. Washington, Md. 

Price, Prof. Thomas R., Columbia College, New York, N. Y. [41 E. 22nd St.] 

Primer, Prof. Sylvester, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Pusey, Prof. E. D., St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

Putzker, Prof. A., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


Rambeau, Prof. A., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Reeves, Prof. C. F., Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Reeves, Dr. W. P., 222 N. 10th St., Richmond, Ind. 

Rennert, Prof. H. A., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rhoades, Prof. L. A., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Rice, Prof. J. C., Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Rice, Prof. R. A., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Richardson, Prof. H. B., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Ringer, Prof. S., Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Rohde, Prof. J., 142 and 144 Annunciation St., New Orleans, La. 
Rose, Prof. C. J., Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Ross, Prof. Charles H., Agricultural and Mechanical College, Auburn, Ala. 
de Rougemont, Prof. A., Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Roy, Prof. James, Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 


Sampson, Prof. M. W., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
Saunders, Mrs. M. J. T., Martin College for Young Ladies, Pulaski, Tenn. 
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Saunderson, Prof. G. W., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. [523 
Lake St.] 

Schele de Vere, Prof. M., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Schelling, Prof. F. E., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schilling, Prof. H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


~ Schmidt-Wartenburg, Prof. H., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Schonfeld, Prof. H., Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

Schrakamp, Miss Josepha, 715 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Scott, Dr. C. P. G., 57 High St., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Scott, Prof. Edward L., La. State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Scott, Prof. F. N., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sée, Miss Rosalie, 222 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Seidensticker, Prof. O., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Semple, Prof. L. B., Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Seybold, Prof. C. F., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sharp, Prof. R., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Shefloe, Prof. Joseph S., Woman's College, Baltimore, Md. 

Sheldon, Prof. E. S., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Sherman, Prof. L. A., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Shipley, Mr. George, Upperville, Va. 

Shumway, Prof. D. B., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Simonds, Prof. W. E., Knox College, Galesburg, III. 

Simonton, Prof. J. S., Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

Sims, Prof. W. R., University of Mississippi, University P. O., Miss. 

Smith, Prof. C. Alphonso, University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 

Smith, Prof. C. Sprague, 264 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Smith, Mr. H. A., 77 W. Divinity, New Haven, Conn. 

Smith, Mr. Justin H. (Ginn & Co.), 7-13 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Smith, Prof. Kirby F., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Smyth, Prof. A. H., 118 N. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sledd, Prof. F. B., Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 

Snow, Prof. Wm. B., English High School, Montgomery St., Boston, Mass, 

Snyder, Prof. E., [llinois College, Champaign, II. 

Spanhoofd, Prof. E., St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Spencer, Prof. Frederic, University of North Wales, Bangor, Wales. 

Speranza, Prof. C. L., Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Spieker, Prof. E. H., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Spiers, Prof. J. H. B., Wayne, Pa. 

Spofford, Hon. A. R., Congressional Library, Washington, D. C. 

Stoddard, F. H., University of the City of New York, N. Y. 

Stratton, Mr. A. W., 464 Euclid Avenue, Toronto, Canada, 

de Sumichrast, Prof. F., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Super, Prof. O. B., Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Sweet, Miss Marguerite, Stephentown, N. Y., Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Sykes, Mr. Fred. H., 14 Augusta Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
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Taliaferro, Mrs. E. F., Montgomery Female College, Christiansborough, Va. 

Tallichet, Prof. H., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Taylor, Mr. J., Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Thomas, Prof. Calvin, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Thomas, Miss May, 810 University Avenue, Madison, Wisc. 

Thomas, Miss M. Carey, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Thurber, Prof. S., 13 Westminster Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. 

Todd, Prof. H. A., Columbia College, New York, N. Y. [Hoffman Arms, 
640 Madison Ave.] 

Tolman, Prof. A. H., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Toy, Prof. W. D., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Tufts, Prof. J. A., Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

Tupper, Jr., Prof. Fred., Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Turk, Prof. M. H., Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Turnbull, Mrs. Lawrence, 1530 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Tutwiler, Mrs. Julia R., 706 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

Tweedie, Prof. W. M., Mt. Allison College, Sackville, N. B. 


Vail, Prof. C. D., Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Vance, Prof. H. A., University of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 
Vogel, Prof. Frank, 120 Pembroke St., Boston, Mass. 

Vos, Dr. Bert John, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Wagener, Prof. H. F., 58 St. Philip St., Charleston, S. C. 

Wahl, Prof. G. M., Quincy, Mass. 

Walter, Prof. E. L., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Warren, Prof. F. M., Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Weaver, Prof. G. E. H., 300 South 36th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Weeks, Prof. Raymond, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Wells, Prof. B. W., University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Wenckebach, Miss Carla, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Werner, Prof. A., College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Wharton, Prof. L. B., College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Wheeler, Miss Emily, Rockford, Il. 

White, Prof. H. S., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Whiteford, Mr. Robert N., Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
Whitelock, Mr. George, 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
Wightman, Prof. J. R., Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Willcox, Prof. C. P., University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Willis, Prof. R. H., Arkansas Industrial University, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Wilson, Prof. Charles Bundy, State University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. 
Winchester, Prof. C. T., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Wood, Prof. Henry, John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Woodberry, Prof. George E, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Dr. B. D., Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Wright, Prof. C. B., Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. [367} 
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LIBRARIES 


SUBSCRIBING FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. [Stechert & Co.] 

Austin, Texas: University of Texas Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Library of the Peabody Institute. 

Baltimore, Md.: Woman’s College Library. 

Boston, Mass.: Public Library of the City of Boston. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library. [Chas, W. Sever.] 

Chicago, Ill.: The Newberry Library. 

Chicago, Ill.: Library of the English Department of the Univ. of Chicago. 

Easton, Pa.: Lafayette College Library. 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library. 

Fort Hill, S. C.: Clemson College Library. 

Hamilton, N. Y.: Coigate University Library. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Library. 

Lincoln, Neb.: State University of Nebraska Library. 

Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Library. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library. 

New York, N. Y.: The Astor Library. 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia College Library. 

Palo Alto, Cal.: Leland Stanford Jr. University Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Princeton, N. J.: Princeton College Library. 

Wake Forest, N. C.: Wake Forest College Library. 

Washington, D. C.: Library of Supreme Council of 33d Degree. [433 
Third Street, N. W.] 

Waterville, Maine: Colby University Library. 


Wellesley, Mass,: Wellesley College Reading Room Library. 
(80) 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS DECEASED. 


T. Warttne Bancrort, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Cook, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

L. Haset, Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont. 

J. KarGB, Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. 

J. Lévy, Lexington, Mass. 

Lotseau, New York, N. Y. 

James RussELL LowE tt, Cambridge, Mass. 

Taomas McCabe, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Joun G. R. McEtRoy, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. K. Netson, Brookville, Md. 

W. M. Nevin, Lancaster, Pa. 

C. P. Oris, Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Max Sowraver, New York, N. Y. 

F. R. Stencet, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Miss HELENE WENCKEBACH, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Casimir Zvanowicz, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


I, 


The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 
Il. 
Any person approved by the Executive Council may become 
a member by the payment of three dollars, and may continue 
a member by the payment of the same amount each year. 


ITI. 


The object of this Association shall be the advancement of 
the study of the Modern Languages and their Literatures. 


IV. 


The officers of this Association shall be a President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and nine members, who shall together consti- 
tute the Executive Council, and these shall be elected annually 


by the Association. 
v. 


The Executive Council shall have charge of the general 
interests of the Association, such as the election of members, 
calling of meetings, selection of papers to read, and the deter- 
mination of what papers shall be published. 


VI. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at 
any annual meeting, provided the proposed amendment has 
received the approval of the Executive Council. 
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Amendment adopted by the Baltimore Convention, 
December 30, 1886: 


1. The Executive Council shall annually elect from its own 
body three members who, with the President and Secretary, 
shall constitute the Executive Committee of the Association. 

2. The three members thus elected shall be the Vice- 
Presidents of the Association. 

3. To this Executive Committee shall be submitted, through 
the secretary, at least one month in advance of meeting, all 
papers designed for the Association. The said Committee, or 
a majority thereof, shall have power to accept or reject such 
papers, and also of the papers thus accepted, to designate such 
as shall be read in full, and such as shall be read in brief, or 
by topics, for subsequent publication ; and to prescribe a pro- 
gramme of proceedings, fixing the time to be allowed for each 
paper and for its discussion. 
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TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF 


The Modern Language Association of America, 


TO BE HELD IN 


COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


December 28, 29 and 30, 1892. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
FRANCIS A, MARCH, President, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, Secretary, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
JAMES W. BRIGHT, Treasurer, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 
Tue PRESIDENT, 
Tue Secretary, > £x-Oficio, 
Tue Treasurer, 


ALBERT S. COOK, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


oy HERMANN COLLITZ, Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 
t ; | H. C. G. von JAGEMANN, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


HENRY E. SHEPHERD, College of Charleston, S, C. 
J. b. HENNEMAN, Hampden Sidney College, Va. 
MORGAN CALLAWAY, JR., University of Texas, Austin. 


HENRY A. TODD, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Cal. 
EDW. L. WALTER, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
F. M. WARREN, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio, 


PHONETIC SECTION: PEDAGOGICAL SECTION 
President, A. MELVILLE BELL, President, E. S. JOYNES, 
Washington, D.C. South Carolina College. 
Secretary, C. H. GRANDGENT, Secretary, ALN. VAN DAELL, 
j Cambridge, Mass. Mass. Inst. of Technology. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
H. C. G. von JAGEMANN, First Vice-President. JAMES M. HART, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 
: : ALBERT S. COOK, Second Vice-President. EDWARD S, SHELDON, Harvard University. 
1 FM WARREN, Third Vice-President Cambridge, Mass. 
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PROGRAMME. 


FIRST SESSION. 


December 28 (WebNEspay). 


10 a.m. 
a. Reading of the Secretary's and Treasurer's Reports 


b&b. Appointment of Committees. 
ec. Reading of Papers. 
“Did King Alfred translate the ‘ Historia Ecclesiastica ’ ?’ 
Professor J. W. PEARCE, 7ulane University of La. 
‘The Sources of Udall’s ‘ Roisterdoister.’”’ ; 
Professor Geo. HeMpL, University of Michigan. 


SECOND SESSION. 


‘*The Absolute Participle in Middle and Modern English.”’ 
Professor C. H. Ross, Agricul. and Mechan. College, Ala 


‘“The Legend of the Holy Grail.”’ 
Professor Geo. M. HARPER, Princeton College, VN. / 


‘*The Gardner’s Daughter; or the Pictures.”’ 
Professor JOHN PHELPS Fruit, Bethel College, Aj 


THIRD SESSION. 


Address by Francis A. Marcu, LL. D., President of the Asso 
ciation on ‘‘ Recollections of Language Teaching.”’ 


FOURTH SESSION, 


December 29 (THurspay). 
10 a.m. 
1. ‘*A Grouping of Figures of Speech, based upon the Principle of 
their Effectiveness.”’ 
Professor HERBERT E. GREENE, Wells College, N. Y. 


‘*Guernsey: its People and Dialect.’’ 
Dr. Epw. S. Lewis, Princeton College, N. /. 


3. ‘‘ The Burlesque Ballad in Germany.”’ 
Dr. C. VON KLENZE, Cornell University. 


*The attendance of ladies at the Sessions of the Convention will be expected and welcomed, 


The Annual Meeting of the American Dialect Society for 1892 will be held at Columbian University 


on Thursday, December 29, at 3 p. m. 
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FIFTH SESSION. 


4p.m. 
1. ‘* Manuscript 24310 and other MSS. in the Paris National Libra: 
which contain French Metrical Versions of the Fables 
Walter of England.” 
Professor T. LoGigr, Williams College, Mass. 


2. ‘* Erasmus’ Works, especially the ‘Encomium Moriae ’ and 1! 
‘Colloquies,’ as Sources of Rabelais’ political, religiou 
and literary Satire.’’ 

Dr. HERMANN SCHONFELD, Johus Hopkins University, Mu 


The President of the Phonetic Section, Professor A. MELVILLE BELL (1525 
Thirty-fifth Street), will give a reception to the members of the Convention 
Thursday, December 2gth, from 8-11 p. m. 


SIXTH SESSION. 


December 30 (Fripay). 
1Oa.m. 
1. ‘* The Tales of Uncle Remus traced to the Old World.”’ 
Professor A. GERBER, Earlham College, Ind. 


2. ‘* The Historical Study of English in Virginia.’’ 
Professor J. B. HENNEMAN, Hampden-Sidney College, Va 


3. ‘‘Lessing’s Religious Development with Special Reference to 
his ‘ Nathan The Wise.’ ”’ 
Professor SYLVESTER PRIMER, University of Texas. 


A 
a SEVENTH SESSION. 
3 p.- m. 
Rs «a. Reports of Committees and other Business. 
a4 b. Reading of Papers. 
® 1. ‘*A Study of the Middle English Poem, ‘‘ The Pystal of Susan "’ 
4 4 its MSS., Dialect, Authorship and Style; introductory to 
a Collated Text and Glossary.”’ 
ts Dr. THos. P. Harrison, Johns Hopkins University, Ma. 
n 2. ‘Irregular Forms of Possessive Pronouns in Italian.’’ 
Mr. L. Emit, MENGER, /Johus Hopkins Univ., Balto., Ma. 
fe : 3. ‘J. G. Schottel’s Influence on the Development of the Modern 
German Schriftsprache.”’ 
i Professor H. C. G. vON JAGEMANN, Hlarvard Univ., Mass. 
| Paper presented for publication: 
Italian Metrical Version of the Knight of the Swan.’’ 
e Dr. A. G. KRUGER, Bockenheim (Germany). 
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LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The place of general rendezvous for delegates to the Convention will be ths 
Ebbitt House, Fourteenth and F Streets, N. W., where rates for board and 
room will be $2.50 per day. 

Application has been made to the Southern Passenger, Trunk Line and 
Central Traffic Associations for special reduced rates. // delegates should 
procure certificates at the time of purchasing their tickets, and they will be 
entitled to the benefit of any favors which these associations may grant, prior 
to the adjournment of the Convention. 


LOCAL COMMITTEE. 


The following gentlemen have kindly consented to serve as a Local Com 
mittee, and will be glad to show the delegates any courtesies in their power 


J. H. Gore, Chairman, 
L.. D. Lopes, H. SCHONFELD, E. A. Fay. 


SYLLABUS OF PAPERS. 


Fruit, JouN Puetrs: Because a work of Art is an organic whole, unity, 
harmony, and completeness, are essentials. A sense of the presence ot 
these in a work gives wsthetic pleasure. In order to come at a sense of 
these essentials in a literary work, the first step is to get a simple apprehen 
sion of the work as a whole. This is done by making a concise sketch, like. 
for instance, the arguments that prefaces a book of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ With 
this as a unit of measure with the sketch twice as long, then three times 
and four times, and so on till all parts, and parts of parts, fall into their 
proper places, and get their proper significance. In this way we get at the 
outset the purpose for which the work of Art exists, and so enjoy the work 
manship that adopts materials to express the purpose. The workmanship 
pleases. The method exemplified in a study of ‘‘ The Gardener's Daughter 
or the Pictures.”’ 


GERBER A.: Among the theories proposed to account for the similarity of the 
folk-lore of different countries, those of migration and of general accidental 
coincidence are the most prominent. A considerable number of the tales of 
‘Uncle Remus’ bear so close a resemblance to tales found in Africa, or in 
Europe, that they must have been imported from these countries. This 
makes it likely that the majority of the rest of the tales in which similarity 
is noticeable, though less striking, have the same origin. Accordingly the 
theory of migration ought to be more generally accepted, at least as far as 
animal tales are concerned. 


GREENE, HERBERT E.: An attempt to determine the essential nature of the 
more important figures of speech, and to group them according to the 
principle of their effectiveness.—Notwithstanding the wide degree of sepa 
ration between literal and highly figurative language, the passage from 
literal to figurative language may be almost imperceptible.—Theoretically, 


allegory is the figure, because it is pure figure; practically, metaphor is ‘he 
gory g I 


figure. 
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HARPER, GEO. M.: Recent complication of the subject by researches of > 
and Rhys. Need of a synthesis embracing latest results. —The Celtic-p 
origin of the young Perceval or Great Fool story proved; the Grail j 
also proved to be a feature of pre-Christian Celtic mythology; thes: 
the oldest features of the legend.—Their fusion with the Christian tradi: 
of Joseph of Arimathia, which prevailed over them and became the sor 
the legend.—Wolfram von Eschenbach’s ‘Parzival’ the most com 
medieval form of the legend. Vindication of his claim to have fo: 
authority Kiot of Provins.—History of the Grail idea in Tennyson 
Wagner. 

HARRISON, THOs. P.: 1. MSS. and date of the poem.—2. contents 
sources.—3. Authorship: ‘‘ Huchown of the Awle Ryale.’’—4. Other 
which have ‘been attributed to the same author.—5. The Dialect.—6. For 
and style. 


HemPL, GEORGE: Udall’s borrowing from Terence and Plautus is definite 


direct, and his indebtedness to the former is as considerable as it is to} 
latter. 


HENNEMAN, J. B.: I. The Pioneers in Virginia and in America. 
A. THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

Prof. Adams on Jefferson’s historical interest. Jefferson’s proposal to 
introduce the study of Anglo-Saxon in William and Mary College in 1779 
His letter on Anglo-Saxon in reply to Herbert Croft of London, in 1795 
Nature of Croft’s essay (1797). Jefferson incited to the study of Anglo 
Saxon, as a law student, by Fortescue Aland’s preface to Fortescue on 
‘Monarchies.’ Influence of Elstob’s Grammar, etc., etc. Jefferson's 
‘*Essay towards facilitating instruction in the Anglo-Saxon and Modern 
Dialects of the English Language.’’ His argument a phase ina new ‘ Batt! 
of the Books.’ Henshall’s plea (1798) compared. Effect of Jefferson 

‘g monograph at the University of Virginia (1825). Professors George Blaette: 
a man, Charles Kraitsir, Schele De Vere. 
B. Louis F. Kiipstein. 

Not a German as stated in Wiilker’s ‘Grundriss,’ but a Virginian and 
graduate of Hampden-Sidney College. A student of theology and 
preacher in the Presbyterian Church in Virginia. Withdrew from th 
ministry, studied abroad, and taught in South Carolina. Editor of the Pod 
glott, one of two philological journals undertaken in Charleston in the 
forties. Author of a series of works on Anglo-Saxon published by Putnam 
Their scope, value, and relation to Thorpe and contemporary English 
efforts. 

* II. Sketch of the Historical Study of English in the Virginian colleges and 
universities. 

The college before 1860. Sundry essays in the Southern Literary Messen 
ger. Establishment of a separate department of English, combined with 

i systematic instruction in Old-English, at Randolph-Macon in 1869 under 

Thomas R. Price; at Washington and Lee in 1876 under James A. Harrison; 

i at the University of Virginia in 1882 under James M. Garnett. Other insti- 

i tutions: Richmond College, Hampden-Sidney, William and Mary, Roanoke, 


etc. 
III. Bibliography. 
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von KLENZE, C.: 1. Introduction: the Burlesque Ballad of the last century in 
Germany an exponent of the artificiality pervading German literature during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. Biirger’s ‘‘Lenore”’ a strong expres 
sion of the great protest against that artificiality.—2. The Burlesque Ballad 
a parody on the Volkslied. The Volkslied; Characteristic elements. Its 
decline.—3. Romance origin of the Burlesque Ballad. It is the product of a 
civilization that despises the lower classes and popular poetry. The Bur- 
lesque Ballad in Spain and France.—4. Gleim imports the Burlesque ballad 
into Germany about 1750. His followers Sources, meter, tecnique of 
German Burlesque Ballad. The German travesties of ¢lassic epics.—s. 
Herder’s studies in folk-lore. Biirger’s ‘‘ Lenore.”’ Biirger an exponent of 
the old spirit found in the Vo/és/ied. 


Lewis, Epw. S.: General appearance of the island.—Climate and products.— 
History.—Character and customs of inhabitants.—Dialect: Relation to 


French; relation to English; peculiar characteristics. 

LoGig, Tuomas: Wide and continuous interest in fables from time of collection 
of Phedrus.—Interest in tracing the relationship of different collections 
begins in the present century. Works of Robert, Oesterley, Du Ménil, Mall, 
Hervieux, Jacobs.—Latin collections made in England.—French versions 
made from these; description of MSS. in Paris National Library containing 
French metrical versions from Latin of Walter of England.—Relation of four 
MSS. Value of MS. 24310 and notes on it. 


MENGER, L. Emit: A portion of an extended study in the ‘historical develop- 
ment of plural forms of possessive pronouns; the present article referring 
especially to the irregular two-gender plurals ma, tua, sua. 1. A collection 
of all irregular usages occurring in Tuscan authors from Guittone d’Arezzo 
(1250) to Tasso (1595).—2. A division of irregularities in the singular and 
plural, showing that those of the former have no explanation in common 
with that for mia, tua, sua.—3. Previous explanations attempted: a. pho- 
netical reductions ; b. position in sentence; c. mixture with regular forms, 
—all unsatisfactory.—4. They are remnants of the Latin Neuter.—5. Time 
of appearance and extent of usage in literary Italian. 

PEARCE, J. W.: I. Introduction: 1. Alfred and his cares of government; 2. 
His own account (in the translation of the ‘Cura’).of his literary labors; 3. 
Dissimilarities of the various translations ascribed to him; 4. Miller’s de- 
ductions from dialectal differences in the OE. Bede. 

II. Peculiarities of translation in the ‘ Historia Ecclesiastica’ : 

A. 1. Great freedom of rendering in some places and extreme literal- 
ness in others; 2. The /r@fatio, Wheloc’s translations of it, and 
Wiilcker’s error; 3. the Capituda. 

B. Consideration of special points: 1. Translation of dignus; 2. of 
presse; 3. of octo; 4. of novem; 5. Treatment of the present 
tense; 6. Omission of dates. 

III. Can the work of the several translators be definitely indicated ? 

PRIMER, SYLVESTER: I. Discussions of Lessing’s Theological Writings, and 
Religious Controversies: 1. The Vindications of Cardanus.—2. The Anti- 
Goeze Papers.—3. The Education of the Human Race: a. Education and 
Revelation; b. Stages of Education and Progress; c. True Tolerance.—q- 
Dialogue of Freemasons.—5. a. The Parable of the Three Kings before 
Lessing ; b. Lessing’s Adaptation of the Parable. 
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If. The Characters and Drama; discussing the Question whether Lessin 
has reached in his Drama the High Ideal established in his Theologica! 
Writings. 


Ross, Cuarctes H.: I. Introduction. Definition of absolute particip|: 


Callaway’s monograph on the Anglo-Saxon construction. 

Il. Historical Development in Middle English.—1. 1150-1350. Con 
struction practically non-existent. A survival of the Anglo-Saxon 
dative absolute, or imitation of the Latin ablative absolute.—2. 1350- 
1509. French influence causes some increase in construction stil! 
foreign to the language. 

(li. Influence of Old French and Italian on the Middle English Con 
struction.—1. Old French. No influence before 1350. After that the 
influence not great. Gives the language a number of prepositions.— 
2. Italian. No appreciable influence on any writer except Chaucer. 

IV. Historical Development in Modern English.—1. 1500-1660. Con- 
struction rare in simple and idiomatic prose, but very common in 
classical and involved styles. Revival of Learning causes this in- 
crease.—2. 1660-1892. Construction naturalized under influence of 
Restoration. Its sphere narrowed largely to domain of narration and 
description. 

V. The Absolute Case in Middle and Modern English.—1. The case 
changed its form from dative to nominative in Middle English, 
beginning before end of thirteenth century ; finally effected by second 
quarter of fifteenth century.—2. The reason of this change is the 
heterogeneous character of language in early Middle English.—3. 
The so-called nominative absolute ‘‘a dative absolute in disguise.’’ 
Both by history and logic an oblique case. 

VI. Stylistic Effect in Middle and Modern English.—1. Middle English. 
As in Anglo-Saxon. Construction scarcely felt.—2. Modern English. 
Important element in style, and gives life, variety, and compactness 
to the sentence. 

VII. Summary. 


SCHONFELD, HERRMAN: Erasmus as source of Rabelais: Investigation of 


great importance; Rabelais influenced and moulded a good part of the 
wor.d’s literature: Moliére, La Fontaine, Le Sage, Paul Louis Courrier ;— 
Johann Fischart, Hippel, Jean Paul, Goethe (‘Reise der Séhne des Mega- 
prason "’);—Jonathan Swift, Sterne, Southey, Coleridge ; Cervantes,Quevedo. 
Rabelais’ entire work pervaded by Dr&smian spirit: A (a posteriori evi- 
dence).—a. Rab. studied Erasmus’ works from early youth; read in Cloister 
Fontenay-le-Comte at risk of his life; b. Letter of Rab. to Erasmus, dated 
Nov. 30th, 1532: indebtedness to Eras. ; c. Like causes produced like effects 
in lives of both: clerical education engendered anticlerical tendencies, flight 
from cloister, papal indulgences; d. both made same enemies: Catholics 
on one hand, Luther and Calvin on other; yet did not leave Catholic 
Church; e. Works of both secretly published with’ forged interpolations, in 
order to convict of heresy. B (a priori evidence): Thought and form ana- 
logous in writings of both; both humanists, struggle against ‘‘ Dunkelman- 
ner’’ with same weapons.—Analogy of systems of education; Satirical 
writings of both deal with—a. kings and nobles (state officials); b. Popes 
and prelates; c. cloisters and scholastic schools; d. clerical and scholastic 
teachers; e. church institutions (not resting on Scriptural authority); f. 
judges, physicians. 
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NOT THINGS, BUT MEN, 


Prestpent, CHARLES C. BONNEY. TREASURER, LYMAN J. GAGE. 
Vice-PResivpent, THOS. B. BRYAN. Secretary, BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH. 


Tbe World’s @ongress Auxiliary 


OF THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


GENERAL DIVISION OF PHILOLOGY. 


PROGRAMME OF A CONGRESS OF PHILOLOGISTS. 


Including the regular annual meeting of the American Philological Association, 
and special meetings of the Modern Language Association of America and the 
American Dialect’ Society; to be held in the Art Institute, Michigan Avenue 
and Adams St., Chicago, July 11-15, 1893, under the auspices of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, 


ComMMITTEES OF ARRANGEMENTS. 


Wituiam Morton Payne, Chairman, 1601 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
DanieL Bonpricut, Wa. GARDNER IIALE, James T. Hatrrecp, 
Committee on Philology of the World’s Congress Auriliary. 


Mrs. Enizapetu A. Reep, Chairman. 
Miss Mary EK. Burt, «Miss Mary VAUGHAN, 
Committee of the Woman's Branch of the World's Conyress Auxiliary. 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAMME 


An asterisk before title indicates that the author of the paper is not expected 
be present. 


TUESDAY, JULY 11, 9:30 A. M. 


HALL —. 


*1. Social Status of Woman in Ancient Egypt, 
Mrs. Heven Mary Tirarp, London, England 
: *2. Position of Woman in Ancient Greece and Rome, 


| Dr. James Grant Bey, Cairo, Egypt. 
Ee 3. Domestie Life of the Early Egyptians, 
Miss Georgia Louise Leonarp, Washington, D. 
j There will be no other session at this hour, 


TUESDAY, JULY 11, 3 P. M. 
HALL —. 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


1. Critical Notes on Sophocles, 
Dr. Mortimer Lamson Earue, Barnard College, New York, N. Y. 
2. An Attempt to Throw Light on Certain Uses of the Latin Perfect Subjunctive, 
Professor H, C. Eimer, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 
3. On the Meaning of the Word Safura, and its Interpretations in Livy VII, 2, 
Professor L, Hexpricksen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


4 4. On Certain Aristotelian Terms in the Criticism of Tragedy, 

; Professor Horatio M. Reynoups, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
FF 5. Note on Plautus, Captivi, 442 (hune inventum invent). 
Professor W. S. Wilberforce University. 
HALL —. 
¥ *1. A Romance of Archwology, 


Miss Mary Broprick, College Hall, London, England. 


i *2, Greek Ceramography in relation to Greek Mythology, 

Miss Jane Harrison, London, England. 

*3.  Schliemann’s Excavations at Troy, 

Mrs, Sentiemann, Athens, Greece. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 11, 8 P. M. 
HALL —. 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Democracy and Education—Annual Address by the President, 


Professor WILLIAM GARDNER Hate, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
An informal reception will occupy the remainder of the evening. 


There will be no other session at this hour. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12, 9:30 A. M. 
GENERAL SESSION, 
HALL —. 
*1. Canons of Etymological Investigation, 

Professor Briar, Collége de France, Paris, France. 

The Connection between Indian and Greek Philosophy, 
Professor Richard Garber, University of Kénigsberg, Germany. 

Vedic Studies, 

Professor M, Biroomrie.p, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


There will be no other session at this hour. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12, 3 P. M. 
HALL ——. 
AMERICAN PHiLOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The Language of the Law, - - Mr. H. L. Baker, Detroit, Mich, 
Report of the Committee on the Reform of English Spelling, 
Professor Francis A. Marcu, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Attraction in English, - Mr. P, G. Scorr, Philadelphia, Pa 
The Hebrew Names in the English Bible, 
Professor W. O. Sprounst, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
HALL 
The Book of the Dead and Other Religious Literature of the Early Egyptians, 
Dr. Cuarves H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn, 
The Civilization of Egypt—Its Place in History, 
Mrs. Sara Y. Stevenson, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Great Altar at Dagr el Baharee (Thebes), 
Dr. Epovarp NavitLe, Malagny, Switzerland. 


( Presenting the hitherto unpublished results of the author’s latest excavations.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 12, 8 P. M. 


HALL 
Assyrian Tablet Libraries, 


Professor A, H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England 


*2. Babylonian and Assyrian Archiology, 


Mr. Hormuzp Rassam, London, 
3. The Archeology of Cyprus (with Lantern [lustrations), 


Dr. Max Owneratscn Ricurer, Berlin, Germany 
There will be no other session at this hour. 


tngland 


THURSDAY, JULY 13, 9:30 A. M. 


HALL ——. 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCTATION, 
; 1. Some Suggestions Derived from a Comparison of the Histories of Thucydides 
ia and Procopius, - - . - Dr. W. H. Parks, Denver, Colo. 
if 2. The Ethical and Psychological Implications of the Style of Thucydides, 
Professor PauL Snorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 
a 3. The Remote Deliberative, 
uM) Professor WILLIAM GARDNER Hace, University of Chicago, Chicago, I] 
H 4. On the Origin of the So-called Root-determinatives, 


Professor M. BLoomrreLp, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md 
5. Indo-European sta “ stand” in Italie. 


Professor Cart D,. Buck, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

HALL 

- MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 

Pe 1. The Language of the Sciences anda Universal Language, 


Professor Franets A. Marcu, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., President 
of the Association. 


2. The Physiological Basis of Phonetic Law and Analogy, 


Professor Gustar E. Karsten, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
3. German Philology in America, 


Professor M. D. Learnep, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 13, 3 P. M. 
HALL——. 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Fastigium in Pliny, N. HH. 152, 
Professor Harotp N. Fow ier, University of ‘Texas, Texas. 


Etymological Notes, - Professor Epwin W. Fay, University of Texas, Texas. 


Librations in the Periods of Cicero, 
Professor W. B. Owen, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

On Greek Nouns in —ic—soc, 

Professor B. 1. Wire er, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
(a) Plutarch as a Philologist. 
(6) Chrysippus and Varro as Sources of the Dialogus of Tacitus, 
(ce) Solution of Some Problems in the Dialogus. 
Professor ALFRED GuDEMAN, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn 


HALL——. 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCTATION OF AMERICA. 


On the Source of the Italian and English Idioms Meaning ‘* To Take Time by 
the Forelock,” with Special Reference to Bojardo’s Orlando Innamorato,” 
Bk. ii. Cantos 7-9, 

Professor Joun FE. Matzke, Leland Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Pedagogical Questions in Germany, 

Professor Emit Hausknecut, Victoria Lyceum, Berlin, Germany. 

A Survey of the Teaching of English Literature in America, 

Professor CuarRLes W. Kent, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va 

On the Training of College and University Professors, 

Professor A. Rampeav, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


THURSDAY, JULY 13, 8 P. M. 
HALL——. 


1. Old Testament [listory in the Light of Recent Discoveries, 


Dr. Wa. C. Winstow, Vice-President of Egypt Exploration Fund, Boston, Mass. 


*2. Resumé of Personal Explorations, 


Professor W. M. Fiinpers Petrie, London University, London, England. 


8. The Lotus (with Lantern Ilustrations), 


Professor WILLIAM H. GioopyEaR, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


There will be no other session at this hour. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 14, 9:30 A. M. 


GENERAL SESSION, 


HALL—— 


1. (Title of paper to be announced). 
Professor IlerMANN Ostuorr, University of Heidelberg, Germany. 
2. Unpublished Manuscript Treasures, 
Mr. G. Pincnes, British Museum, London, England. 
3. The Scientific Emendation of Classical Texts, 
Professor A, SonNeNSCHEIN, Mason's College, Birmingham, England. 
Indogermanische Ablautprobleme, 
Professor WILHELM StreirBerG, University of Freiburg, Switzerland. 


There will be no other session at this hour, 


FRIDAY, JULY 14, 3 P. M. 
HALL —. 
AMERICAN PIILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


*1. Twenty Years’ Gleaning in Roman Fields, 
Miss Marte Mouineux, Boston, Mass. 
*2. Comparative Philology, 
Professor L. Wenster, Wellesley College, Massachusetts. 
*3. History of Christianity in Egypt During the First Century, 
Miss FLoyer, Cairo, Egypt. 


HALL —. 
AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY, 


1. The Language Used to Domestic Animals. 
Professor W. H. Carruru, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
2. .(a) Loss of Rin English through Dissimilation. 
(b) Squint and Squinny. 
Professor Grora Hemp, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
3. Specimens of an Acadian Dialect Spoken about the North Shore of the Bay of 


Ray 


Chaleur, - Professor J. Gepprs, Jr., Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
1. and Hef, - - - Mr. C. H. Cambridge, Mass. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 15, 8 P. M 
HALL— 


*1. Koptic Art and Its Relation to Karly Christian Ornament, 
Professor Georg Epers, Munich, Germany. 
2. Cleopatra (with Lantern Ilustrations), 
Dr. Samugen A, Binton, New York, 
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NOT THINGS, BUT MEN. 


THE GENERAL PROGRAMME 


; The World’s Congresses of 1893. 


{Edition of May 1, 1893.) 


~ To establish Fraternal Relations ameng the Leaders of Mankind; Review 
- the Progress already achieved; State the Living Problems now awaiting 
Solution, and Suggest the means of Further Progress, will be 
the specific work of the World’s Congresses of 1893. 
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TABLE OF DATES. 


GENERAL ASSIGNMENT TO THE MONTHS OF THE EXPpo-s;1 
SEASON OF THE WORLD’S CONGRESSES OF 1893, BY 
DEPARTMENTS, EMBRACING MORE THAN 
ONE HUNDRED CONGRESSES. 


ON 


MAY. 
I, Woman’s Progress, - - - Commencing M iy) 
II, The Publie Press, - - - + Commencing M.y 
IfI, Medicine and Surgery, - + Commencing 
JUNE. 
IV. Temperance, - - - - Commencing Jiu: 
V. Moraland Social Reform, - - - Commencing Jur: 
VI. Commerce and Finance, - - - Commencing Jiu 
JULY. 
VII. Musie, - - - - - - - Commencing July 
VIII. Literature, - - - . - - Commencing Ju 
IX. Education, - = - = Commencing July | 
AUGUST. 
X. Engineering, - - - Commencing July 
XI. Art, Architecture, etc., - - - Commencing July 
XII. Government, Law Reform, Political 
Science, ete., - - - - - Commencing August 
XIII. General Department, - . - Commencing Augus' |: 
XIV. Science and Philosophy, - - - Commencing August 2 
SEPTEMBER. 
XVI. Religion, Missions and Church So- 
cieties, - . - - - Commencing September | 
XVII. Sunday Rest, - - - - Commencing September 
OCTOBER. 
XVIII. Public Health, - Commencing October 1 
XIX. Agriculture, - - - - - Commencing October 1s 


Nore.—The sessions of the Congressesassigned to a given week w 
be held concurrently or alternately as may be most convenient. = Th 
day and hour of the various sessions will be announced in the Speci! 
Programmes now in course of formation. 
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NOT THINGS, BUT MEN. 


President, CHARLES C. BONNEY. 
Vice-President, THOMAS B. BRYAN. Treasurer, LYMAN J. GAGE. 
Secretaries, BENJ. BUTTERWORTH, CLARENCE E. YOUNG. 


Tre Wortp's Concress AUXILIARY 
OF THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 


FOR THE WORLD'S CONGRESSES OF 1993. 


NOT MATTER, BUT MIND. 


| The Woman’s Branch of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. 
a MRS. POTTER PALMER, President. MRS. CHAS. HENROTIN, V-President. 


GENERAL PROGRAMME OF THE WORLD'S CONGRESSES OF 1893, 


Tue LEADING of the World’s Congresses of 1593 is to bring 
Sthe leaders of human progress from the various countries of the world 
(2s together at Chicago, during the season of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, for the purposes of mutual acquaintance and the establish- 
4 nent of fraternal relations, 
: THE CHIEF WoRK of the World’s Congresses of 1893 will be to 
Weview the achievements which have already been made in the various 
fepartments of enlightened life, and sum up in each Congress the 
rogress of the World in the department involved, to the date of the 
Pa ougress; to make aclear statement of the Living Questions of the 
wil! ay which still demand attention; and to receive from eminent 
The B gepresentatives of all interests, classes and people, suggestions of the 
ei! iH Practical Means by which Further Progress may be made, and the 
rosperity and peace of the world advanced. 
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WHERE THE CONGRESSES WILL BE HELD. 


The following list of the several Congresses and the dat. vhich 
they will be held, cannot be well understood without a ci) lea of 
the places of meeting provided. Io each week of the W. s Con. 
gress season a group of Congresses has been assigned, to |) }y\q jy 
concurrent or alternate sessions. This course is practical), 
the places of meeting provided are adequate; and it is nec 
cause the number of Congresses to be held is so great. 

These Congresses will not be held in the Exposition gy inis a, 
Jackson Park. They will all be held in the permanent Men : «| 4); 
Palace of the Art Institute of Chicago, which is located on th site o 
the former Inter State Exposition Building on the Lake Front } ark o; 
Chicago at the intersection of Adams Street and Michigan - 
This building, sometimes called the World’s Congress Art Pal. , has 
been erected on the park named, with the consent of the Stat. of 1). 
nois and the City of Chicago, by the Art Institute of Chicago \\\1\) th. 
aid of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

The Art Institute authorities provided for this purpose the sim of 
four hundred thousand dollars, and the directory of the Ex) sition 
added thereto the sum of two hundred thousand dollars, uy on the 
condition that the building be completed and furnished to the \\ orla’s 
Jongress Auxiliary ready for use, beforé the first of May, 1893, snd be 
exclusively used for World’s Congress purposes until the close of the 
Exposition season. The building is now practically complet, and 
will be delivered according to the contract. 

This World’s Congress Art Palace contains within the building 
proper, thirty-three halls besides six committee rooms, all of hich 
will be used for the offices of the World’s Congress Auxiliary «ii for 
what aretermed the Special or Sectional Sessions, and the Informal 
Conferences of the Congresses to be held. 

Between the wings of the Art Institute building proper, have been 
erected two large audience rooms, each of which will seat about tliree 
thousand persons. These large halis will be used for what are termed 
the General Public Sessions of the various Congresses. It will thus 
be possible to hold thirty-six large meetings and more than three 
hundred Special or Sectional Meetings or Conferences during a single 
weck. Each ofa group of six Congresses in a given department, such 
as Engineering, or Government, or Literature, assigned to a single 
week, will thus be enabled to hold any convenient number of large 
meetings not exceeding six, and any desired number of sectional! ses. 
sions not exceeding fifty, without interference with each other, or 
with the rooms reserved for the permanent offices, reception rooms 
and other uses of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. 
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WHEN THE CONGRESSES WILL BE HELD. 


1. DEPARTMENT OF WOMAN'S PROGRESS. 
Commencing Monday, May 15, 1893—The Congresses of the Depart- 
men! of Woman’s Progress, including more than twenty-five Division 
Conzresses, to set forth the Progress of Woman in 
1. Education. 
Industry. 
. Literature and Art. 
{. Moral and Social Reform. 
5. Philanthropy and Charity. 
6. Civil Law and Government. 
Religion. 


Il. DEPARTMENT OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 
commencing Monday, May 22, 1893—The Congresses of the Depart- 
ment of the Publie Press. 
In this Department the following Special Congresses have been 
organized: 
1. The General Congress of the Public Press. 
The Congress of the Religious Press, 
The Congress of Trade Journals. 


Ill. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 

Commencing Monday, May 29, 1898 -The Congresses of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine, The Congresses to be held during this week include 
the following, besides those transferred to the General Department as 
therein mentioned : 

1. The Congress of Homceopathic Medicine and Surgery. 

2. The Congress of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery. 

3. The Congress of Medico-Climatology. 


IV. DEPARTMENT OF TEMPERANCE. 

Commencing Monday, June 5, 1893—-The Congresses of the Depart- 
mentof Temperance. These include, among other participants, the 
following: 

1. The National Temperance Society of America. 

2. The Independent Order of Good Templars. 

3. The Sons of Temperance. 

4. The Royal Templars of Temperance. 

5. The Catholic Temperance Sucieties. 

6. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

7. The Non-Partisan Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 


8. The American Medical Temperance Association. 

9. Vegetarian Societies. 

0. Social Purity Organizations. 

Notr.—-This Congress has been transferred to June 2d. 
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V. DEPARTMENT UF MORAL AND SOCIAL REFORW 


Commencing Monday, June 12, 18923—-The Congresses of t! 
ment of Moral and Social Reform, including: 

1, The International Conference and National Confere os gf 

Charities, Correction and Philanthropy. 

2. Instructors of the Feeble-Minded. 

3. Humane Societies. 

4. ‘The King’s Daughters. 

5. Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and kindred organizati 

6. The Salvation Army. 

Nores.—A Conference on Charities, Correction and 
thropy, will begin in one of the smaller halls of the Art Inst 
June 8th. This will be preliminary to the General Congress, 

In this connection, a similar meeting of the National sor 
Association will be held, 

The Sons of the American Revolution will meet in one 
smaller halls on Friday, June 16th. 


Vi. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 
Commencing Monday, June 19, 1893—The Congresses of the | 
ment of Commerce and Finance. In this Department the fo 
Congresses have been organized: 
1. A Congress of Bankers and Financiers. 
2. A Congress of Boards of Trade. 
3. A Congress on Railway Commerce. 
4. A Congress on Water Comnierce, 
Notr.—This Congress has been transferred to July 3ist, ‘ 
= in connection with the Congresses of the Department of Ene) io 
5. A Congress of Merchants, June 23d. 
6. A Congress of Building Associations, June 27th. 
7. Insurance Congresses, including: 
a, A Fire Insurance Congress. 
b. A Marine Insurance Congress. 
ec. A Life and Accident Insurance Congress. 
d. A Mutual Benefit and Assessment Congress. 
e. A Fidelity and Casualty Congress. 
f. A Conference on Insurance Specialties. 


lore.—For special reasons, provision has been made for A (Covy- 
FERENOE OF ARMY CHAPLAINS, in one of the smail halls, on «ine 
29-30, and this Conference is accordingly transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Religion to this place. 


Vil. DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 
Commencing Monday, July 3, 1393—The Congresses of the Depart- 
ment of Music, including: 
1. The Congress on Musical Art. 
2. The Congress on Musical Education. 


Nore.—This Congress has been trinsferred to this Department 
from the Department of Education. 
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Vill. DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 

Commencing Monday, July 10, 1393—The Congresses of the De- 
partinent of Literature. For this Department the following Con- 
gresses have been organized: 


1. A Congress of Authors. 

9», A Congress of Historians and Historical Students. 
3, ACongress of Librarians 

4, A Congress of Philologists. 

5, A Congress on Folk-Lore. 


IX. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

Commencing Monday, July 17, 1393-—The Congresses of the De- 
partment of Education, as follows: 

1. A Congress of College and University Faculties, including 
University Extension. 

2. A Congress of College and University Students. 

3. A Congress of College Fraternities. 

4. ACongress of Public School Authorities. 

5. A Congress of Representative Youth of Public Schoo! 

6. A Congress on Kindergarten Edueation. 

7. A Congress on Manual and Art Training. 
s, A Congress on Physical Culture. Transferred to the General 
Educational Congress, 

9. A Congress of Business and Commercial Colleges. Transferred 
to the General Educational Congress. 

10. A Congress of Stenographers. 

11. A Congress of Educators of the Deaf and Pupils. 

12. A Congress of Educators of the Blind 

13. A Congress on Chautauqua Education. 

14. A Congress on Social Settlements. 

15. A General Educational Congress on Higher Education, Seeond- 
ary Education, Elementary Education, Kindergarten Instruction, 
School Supervision, Professional Training of Teachers, Art Instrue- 
tion, Instruction in Vocal Music, Technological Instruction, Industrial 
and Manual Instruction, Business Education, Physical Education, 
Educational Publications, Rational Psychology in Education and Ex- 
perimental Psychology in Education. 

Notrs.—The Special Educational Congresses, so called in contra- 
distinction to the General Educational Congress, will close on Tues- 
day, July 25th. The General Educational Congress will open on the 


evening of this day, and occupy the remainder of the week. 
One of the smaller halls of the Art Palace will be assigned for 


Alumni Headquarters during the week of July 17th 
X. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 
Commencing Monday July 31, 1993~The C >agresses of the Depart- 
ment of Engineering. 
The Congresses of this Department will be as follows: 


1. A Congress on Civil Engineering. 
2. A Congress on Mechanical Engineering. 
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V. DEPARTMENT UF MORAL AND SOCIAL REFORW 


Commencing Monday, June 12, 1893—The Congresses of t! 


ment of Moral and Social Reform, including: 


The International Conference and National Confe: 
Charities, Correction and Philanthropy. 

2. Instructors of the Feeble-Minded. 

3. Humane Societies. 

4. The King’s Daughters. 

5. Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and kindred organizati 
6. The Salvation Army. 
Nores.—A Conference on Charities, Correction and 

thropy, will begin in one of the smaller halls of the Art Inst 


June sth. This will be preliminary to the General Congress, 
In this connection, a similar meeting of the National 


Association will be held, 
The Sons of the American Revolution will meet in one 


smaller halls on Friday, June 16th. 
Vi. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 
Commencing Monday, June 19, 18993—-The Congresses of the | 
ment of Commerce and Finance. In this Department the fo 
Congresses have been organized: 
1, A Congress of Bankers and Financiers. 
2. A Congress of Boards of Trade. 
3. A Congress on Railway Commerce. 
4. A Congress on Water Commierce, 
Nots.—This Congress has been transferred to July 3ist 
~ in connection with the Congresses of the Department of En 
5. A Congress of Merchants, June 23d. 
6. A Congress of Building Associations, June 27th. 
7. Insurance Congresses, including: 
a, A Fire Insurance Congress. 
b. A Marine Insurance Congress, 
ec. A Life and Accident Insurance Congress. 
d, A Mutual Benefit and Assessinent Congress. 
e. A Fidelity and Casualty Congress. 
f. A Conference on Insurance Specialties. 


NoTe.—For special reasons, provision has been made for A Cov. 
FERENOE OF ARMY CHAPLAINS, in one of the small halls, on .jiine 
29-30, and this Conference is accordingly transferred from the Depart- 


ment of Religion to this place. 


Vil. DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 


Commencing Monday, July 3, 18:93—The Congresses of the Depart: 


ment of Music, including: 
1. The Congress on Musical Art. 
2. The Congress on Musical Education. 
from the Department of Education. 
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Nore.—This Congress has been trinsferred to this Department 
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Vill. DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 

Commencing Monday, July 10, 1393—The Congresses of the De- 
partment of Literature. For this Department the following Con- 
gresses have been organized: 

1. A Congress of Authors. 

2», A Congress of Historians and Historical Students. 
3. ACongress of Librarians 
4, A Congress of Philologists 
5, A Congress on Folk-Lore. 
IX. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

Commencing Monday, July 17, 1s93-—The Congresses of the De- 
partment of Education, as follows: 

1. A Congress of College and University Faculties, including 

University Extension. 

2, A Congress of College and University Students 

3, A Congress of College Fraternities. 

4. ACongress of Public School Authorities. 

5. A Congress of Representative Youth of Public School, 

6. A Congress on Kindergarten Education. 

7. A Congress on Manual and Art Training. 

s, A Congress on Physical Culture. Transferred to the General 
Educational Congress, 

9, A Congress of Business and Commercial Colleges. Transferred 
tothe General Educational Congress. 

10, A Congress of Stenographers. 

11. A Congress of Educators of the Deaf and Pupils. 

12. A Congress of Educators of the Blind 

13. A Congress on Chautauqua Education. 

14. A Congress on Social Settlements. 

15. A General Educational Congress on Higher Education, Second- 
ary Education, Elementary Education, Kindergarten Instruction, 
School Supervision, Professional Training of Teachers, Art Instrue- 
tion, Instruction in Vocal Music, Technological Instruction, Industrial 
and Manual Instruction, Business Education, Physical Education, 
Educational Publications, Rational Psychology in Education and Ex- 
perimental Psychology in Education. 

Nores.—The Special Educational Congresses, so called in contra- 
distinction to the General Educational Congress, will close on Tues- 
day, July 25th. The General Educational Congress will open on the 
evening of this day, and occupy the remainder of the week. 

One of the smaller halls of the Art Palace will be assigned for 
Alumni Headquarters during the week of July 17th 


X. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 


Commencing Monday July 31, 1993—The © »ngresses of the Depart- 


ment of Engineering. 
The Congresses of this Department will be as follows: 
1, A Congress on Civil Engineering. 
2. A Congress on Mechanical Engineering. 
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3. A Congress on Mining and Metallurgical Engineeriy, 
4. A Congress on Engineering Education. 
5. A Congress on Military Engineering. 
6. A Congress on Marine Engineering and Naval Archi). -:y). 
7. A Conference on Aerial Navigation. ‘ 
Notes.—The Congress on Water Commerce, transfer. ¢, 
the Department of Commerce and Finance, will commen 7 
same date. Electrical Engineering has been transferred to 
eral Division of Electricity in the Department of Science 


osophy. 
Xl. DEPARTMENT OF ART. 

Commencing also on Monday, July 31, 1893—The Congres 
Department of Art. 

The Congresses of this Department will include the follow 

1. A Congress on Architecture. 

2. A Congress on painting and Sculpture, 

3. A Congress on Decorative Art. 

4. A Congress on Photographic Art. 

5. A Conference on Art Museums and Schools, 


DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT. 

Commencing Monday, August 7, 1893—The Congresses 
Department of Government, including the following: 

1. A Congress on Jurisprudence and Law Reform, 

2. A Congress on Civil Service Reform. 
A Congress on Suffrags in Republic, Kingdom and Emp) 
A Congress on the Government of Cities. 
A Congress on Patents and Trade Marks, 
A Congress on Social and Economic Science. (See note 
A Congress on Weights, Measures, Coinage and Postage. s., 


note.) 

NoTES.—THE CONGRESSES ON SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC Sci) \.; 
EMBRACING THE SUBJECTS OF ECONOMICS, STATISTICS, TAX \ 
AND PROFIT-SHARING, AND THE CONGRESS ON WEIGHTS, 
URES, COINAGE AND PosTaGe have been transferred to the v 
Monday, August 28, to be held in connection with the Labor Con 

EXECUTIVE ADMINISTRATION AND LEGISLATIVE REFOR 
under consideration but not ready for announcement, 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

Commencing Monday, August 14, Congresses 
yeneral Department. 

These Congresses embrace those which, for special reasons, «) 
not well be held in their appropriate places, including the followi:: 

1. A Congress on Arbitration and Peace. 

2. A Congresson Africa, the Continent and the People, 

3. A Congress on Medical Jurisprudence. 

4. A Dental Congress 
5. A Congress on Horticulture, August 16th. 
6. A Chess Congress. 

XIV. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Commencing Monday, August 21, 1893-The Congresses of t! 
Department of Science and Philosophy including the following : 

1 A Congress on Astronomy. 

2 A Congress on Anthropology. (See note.) 
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A Congress on Chemistry. 

A Congress on Electricity. 

A Congress on Geology. 

A Congress on Indian Ethnology. 

A Congress on Meteorology. 

A Congress on 

A Congress on Philosop 5 

A Congress on Psychical Research. 
. A Congress on Zoology. 

Nores.—The Congress on Anthropology has been transferred to th: 
following week, to be held in connection with those of Social and 
Economie Science, 

\rrangements for other Congresses and Conferences of a scientific 
nature are in progress but not ready for announcement. 

The subject of Geography has been transferred to the Department 
of Education. 

XV. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

Commencing Monday, August 28, 1393—The Congresses of the De- 
partment of Labor; the Congresses of the General Division of Social 
and Eeonomie Science, transferred from the Department of Govern- 
ment; and the Congress on Anthropology, transferred from the 
Department of Science and Philosophy. 

The Labor Congress will be organized with appropriate Sections 
for the consideration of the various branches of what is called the 
Labor Question, including the following: 

The Condition of Laber. 

Work and Wages of Women and Children. 
Statistics of Labor. 

Literature and Philosophy of the Labor Movement. 
Labor Legislation. 

Living Questions and Means of Progress. 
Arbitration and other remedies. 

Commencing also on Monday, August 28, 1893--The Congresses of 

Social and Economie Science, including the’ following: 
A Congress on Economie Science. 
A Congress on the Science of Statistics, 
A Congress on Taxation and Revenues. 
A Separate Congress on what is called ** the Single Tax.”’ 
A Congress on Profit-Sharing. 
A Congress on Weights, Measures, Coinage and Postage. 
Also the Congress on Anthropology. 


XVI. DEPARTMENT OF RELIGION. 

Commencing Monday, September 4, 1893—The Congresses of the 
Department of Religion. This Department has been organized in 
the following order: 

1. A-series of Union Meetings in which representatives of various 
religious organizations will meet for the consideration of 
subjects of common interest and sympathy. 

2. Denominational Presentations to the Religious World, as rep- 
resented in the Parliament of Religions, of the faith and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of each denomination, and the spe- 
cial service it has rendered to mankind, 
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3. Informal Conferences in which the leaders of a part). \\4y \, 
nomination will be present to answer inquiries for {| )\.,),. 
formation. i 

4, Denominational Congresses in which the work of th. 
nations will be more fully set forth and the proper 
of thebody betransacted. The Art building will }) 
pied that these Denominational Congresses can 
it. They will for that reason be held in Chicago « 
which will be placed at the disposal of the denomina: 1). ;,, 
that purpose. 

5. Congresses of Missionary Societies, September 28th. 

6. Congresses of Religious Societies, including: 

a. The Young Men’s and Women’s Christian Assoo.)\,.. 
October 6th. 

b, The Evangelical Alliance, October 8th. 

ec. The Society of Christian Endeavor, October 9th. 

d. Ethical organizations. Sept. 29-30. 

e. Other associations of appropriate character. (See) 

The Denominational Congresses, for which arrangements ay. ;; 

progress, include the following: 


homi 


1. Adventist. 14. Methodist. 
2. Baptist. 15. New Jerusalem. 
3. Catholic. 16. Oriental Religions, (seo note. 
4. Congregational. 17. Presbyterian. 
5. Christian Disciples. 18. Protestant Episcopal. 
6. Evangelical Assn. of N. A. 19. Reformed Episcopal. 
7. Evangelical Synod. 20. Reformed Church of N. \ 
8. Friends. 21. Reformed Church of U. 
9. Greek Church. 22. Swedish Covenant. 
10. Jews. 23. United Brethren. 
11. Lutheran Council. 24. Unitarian. 
12. Lutheran Synod. 25. Universalist. 


13. Lutheran Conference. 


Nores.—The denominations above named are represent: |) 
Committees of Organization residing in or near Chicago. Arriny 
ments have also been maue for the presentation in the Religious (. 
gresses of the Oriental Religions by their representatives who i 
pected to be present and participate in the proceedings. Emi) 
Buddhists, Theosophists and others have accepted invitations, \))))/i- 
cations for other Religious Congresses are pending. 

The Army Chaplains will meet June 29-30. 


XVII. DEPARTMENT OF SUNDAY REST. 
Commencing Thursday, September 28, 1893—The Congress of t!. 
Department of Sunday Rest. This Congress will be organized ii «) 
propriate sections for the consideration of the Weekly Rest Day. 


On Physiological Grounds, 
On Economical Grounds. 
On Governmental Grounds, 
On Social and Moral Grounds. 
On Religious Grounds. 
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XVIII. THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Commencing Tuesday October 10 1893—The Congress on Public 


Health. 
This Congress will be organized with sections for the consideration 
of 
1. Sanitary Legislation. 
2, The Jurisdiction and Work of Public Health Authorities. 
3. The Prevention, Control and Mitigation of Epidemics and Con- 
tagious diseases. 
4. Food Inspection and other subjects. 


XIX. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Commeneing Monday, October 16, 1893—The Congresses of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In this Department arrangements have been 
made fur the following Congresses: 

1. A Congress on General Farm Culture. 

», A Congress on Animal Industry. 

3. A Congress on Fisheries. 

4. A Congress on Forestry. 

5. A Congress on Veterinary Surgery. 

6. A Congress on Good Roads. 

7. ACongress on Household Economics. 

s. A Congress on Food Problems. 

9. A Congress on Agricultural Legislation, ete. 

10. A Congress on Agricultural Education and Experiment, includ- 
ing Agricultural Chemistry, Practical Geology, Economic 
Climatology, Economic Entomology and Practical Botany, 
and other scientific subjects. 


NOTES OF INFORMATION AND EXPLANATION. 

1, The final arrangement for the various Congresses and the 
exact dates for the different sessions will be announced in 
the Special Programmes which are now in course of forma- 
tion. 

The general aim will be to secure matter in the highest degree 
worthy of a world wide publication. It is therefore desired 
that copies of all papers for a given Congress be in the hands 
of the committees of organization as long as possible before 
the date of its opening, in order that abstracts may be pre- 
pared, and, so far as may be practicable, advance copies 
printed. 

3. The name “ World’s Coagress” necessarily implies that the 
time at disposal will, so far as possible, be allotted to the 
world s leaders of the different participating countries. The 
number of eminent persons in every department is, however, 
so great that all cannot be heard, even ina series of World’s 
Congresses extending through a season of six months. It 
has therefore been thought best toinvite papers or discourses 
limited to ten, twenty or thirty minutes, in order that the 
largest obtainable variety of views may be procured. The 
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attending audiences will prefer that an hour a 
shall be divided between two or three speakers, r: 
given to one. 

4. Discussions will, so far as possible, be by selected par 
and on previous notice to secure the most valuab|: 
in a form best suited for the proposed publication. 

5. Three somewhat different kinds of meetings are to be | 
a, General Public Meetings for the presentation oi 

of a popular interest. ‘ 

b. Special or Sectional Sessions for the conside; 
subjects of a more limited interest, and in 
leaders in a given department will be more e- 
concerned. 

¢e. Informal Conferences in which questions may be iskeq 
and answered and views freely exchanged. 

The first and second kinds of meetings will be strictly regu. «d jy 

programmes. The Informal Conferences will be governed by | . 
siding officer without a formal programme. 

In all the meetings a card taken to the presiding officer by | page, 

will take the place of a call on the presiding officer for recogniti 
6. The modein which existing organizations will partici; 
the various Congresses may be briefly stated. Organi, 

of a given kind will merge their usual annual proceedi: <5 j) 

the appropriate World’s Congress, in which represen! .1\) 


of all are expected to participate. A series of separai. and 
independent conventions, treating the same subj cts 
stantially the same way, would be wholly impractical © f.; 
want of time and place to accommodate them, and wou 
manifestly not be in harmony with the World’s Cor /. 
plan, which aims to bring the representative men of diff). 
countries together, not to keep them apart 
But to enable participating organizations to transact the strictly 
necessary business of an annual meeting, such as receiving rejorts 
and changing officers, brief meetings may be arranged for that pur 
pose, 
7. The membership of the various Congresses is manifold, .ni 
consists of the following classes: 
a. The members of the Committees of Organization, t\ 


ite in 
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members of the Advisory Councils, the Committe: s of 
Codperation and the Honorary Members of the Wo: 
Congress Auxiliary. 
b. Delegates appointed by participating Governments, »o- 
cieties or Institutions. 
Persons interested and invited to be present as Attend. 
ing Members. 
d. The general public so far as the places of meeting wil! 
permit. 
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| ARTICIPATION in the proceedings of a given Congress will be 
regulated by the programme for that Congress. The proceedings will 
not be submitted to vote of the persons who may happen to be pres- 
ent ata given session, but will be published for submission to the 
delice ate judgment of the enlightened world. Hence, no confusion 
or other difficulty can arise from bringing together in the same Con- 
gress, even in large numbers, the various classes above designated. 


8. The objeet of the Congresses is not to attempt the impossibility 
of settling anything by debate during the Exposition season, 
but to elicit from the leaders of progress in all countries, con- 
vened in fraternal assembly, the wisest and best thought of 
the age on the living questions of our time, and the means by 
which further progress may be made CONTROVERSY is ex- 
cluded from the World’s Congresses of 1893. Advocates will 
present their own views, not attack the views of others. 

9. PARTICIPANTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES.—In forming the 
programmes, places will be reserved as long @ practicable 
for eminent persons of other countries who may honor 
America with their attendance and participation. The diffi- 
culty of attendance from foreign countries has always been 
fully appreciated, and the authorities would have been glad 
to do much more than they have found possible to lighten the 
expense of such attendance. If but a few Congresses had been 
planned, it would have been easy to make provision for the 
entertainment of delegates; but with considerably more than 
one hundred Congresses already arranged, and applications 
for others pending, it is manifestly impossible to make such 
provision. 

As it has come to the knowledge of the Auxiliary that fears have 
been entertained that the expense of transportation to, and of living 
in Chicago during the Exposition Season would be greatly increased, it 
is deemed proper to state, that from all the information obtained in re- 
lation to that subject, it is confidently believed that such expenses will 
not be excessive, but that persons of moderate means will readily be 
able to find suitable accommodations. It is also expected that the rail- 
road fares will be reduced, and is regarded as practically certain that 
they will not be increased. 

10. The meetings of the Congresses are designated not by days but 
by sessions. Within a single day there may be three meet- 
ings of different Congresses in each of the Art Palace halls. 
For example: A Congress of Astronomers may meet in a 
given room inthe morning, a Congress of Chemists in the 
same room in the afternoon, and a Congress of Geologists in 
the same room in the evening. The general hours of meeting 
will be 10 o’clock in the forenoon, 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
and 8 o’clockin the evening. 
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11. The official language of the Congress will be English, « 
to the intern.tional rule thatthe proper language! 
gress is that of the country in which the congress is | 
is desired that as far as shall be practicabie, paper- 
other language be translated into English under t), 
vision of the author. Where this course is not pra. 
the Auxiliary will endeavor to have translation mac It is 
expected that remarks in other languages will be int: 
when delivered. 

12. It is also expected that the proceedings of the vario. ©, 
gresses will be published by the Government of the 
States as the worthiest and most enduring memoriii! 
Exposition of 1893. 

13. Each Congress will have its own special Officers and «) 
ation, in addition to the General Officers and Organ 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. This special Orga: 
will @nerally include a President-administrator w) 
have charge of the details of the business of th. « 
gress, and who will be assisted by one or more Ho ry 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents. Honorary officers 1. y |, 
appointed either for an entire Congress, or for any (. 
or Special Session. The Honorary Officers will thus |e ».. 
lieved of the burden of administering the business of t}). : 
gress. The arrangements for the Congresses of the 1) 
ment of Moral and Social Reform, for example, are in « 

of a Committee of Organization. This Committee, in or. 

ing the Congress of Charities, Correction and Philanth): y 
which is one of the Congresses of this Department, has j)) 
vided for the Congress a President, several Vice-President. 
several Secretaries and a Chairman for each of the sev: 
tions into which the Congress is divided. To avoid the « 
sion and loss of time which elections would involve, ' 
officers are appointed on the recommendation of the prope 
committee. 

14. Requests for further information or for the publications of +), 
World’s Congress Auxiliary, may be addressed to the s: 
tary. 

Communications for any Committee of the Auxiliary may be sen: 

to the headquarters named below. 


CHARLES C. BONNEY. 
General President World’s Congresses of 1+... 
CLARENCE E. YOUNG, 
Secretary. 


WoORLD’s CONGRESS HEADQUARTERS, 
April, 1893. 
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THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


President, HarLow N. 
Vice-Presidents, 

Ferp. W. Peck. R. A. WALLER. 
Secretary, Howarp O. Epmonps. 
Treasurer, ANTHONY F. SEEBERGER. 
Auditor, W. K. ACKERMAN. 

Attorney, W. K. CARLISLE. 


THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN COMMISSION. 


President, THomas W. PALMER. 
Vice-Presidents, 

Tos. M. WALLER. M. H. DeYouna. Davipson B. PENN. 
Gorton W. ALLEN. ALEXANDER B, ANDREWS. 
Director-General, Georae R. Davis. 

Secretary. Joun T. Dickinson. 


THE BOARD OF LADY MANAGERS 
OF THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN COMMISSION. 


President, Mrs. Porrer PALMER. 
Vice-Presidents, 

Mes. RALPH TRAUTMAN, Mrs. Epwin C. BuRLEIGH, 
Mas. CHARLES PRICE, Miss KATHERINE L. MINOR 
BertAn WILKINS, Mes. Susan R. ASHLEY, 
Mes. FLorA BEALL GINTY, Mes. B. Harrison, 

Mrs. MArGAreT BLAINE SALISBURY. 

Secretary, Mrs. Susan GALE COOKE. 


THE FOLLOWING IS THE 


ADVISORY COUNCIL OF THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN COM- 
MISSION ON WORLD'S CONGRESSES. 


Hon. John W, Woodside, Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Charles H. Jones, Missouri. 
Hon. Albert A. Wilson, District of Columbia, 
Hon. John Boyd Thacher, New York. 
Hon. John Bennett, Kentucky, 
Hon. Frederick G, Bromberg, Alabama, 
Hon. Orson V. Tousley, Minnesota. 
Hon. Bradley B. Smalley, Vermont. 
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EXPLANATORY. 


THE Co-OPERATING ORGANIZATIONS CREATED FOR THE CoNppe 


OF THE WoORLD’S FAIR OF 1893, 


I, The World’s Columbian Exposition is a corporation organi 
under the laws of the State of Iilinois, for the actual management, 
the Exposition of 1893. This corporation has also been recognized 
Act of the Congress of the United States. 

If. The World’s Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbig 
Exposition is an organization authorized and supported by the Exy 
tion corporation, for the purpose of bringing abouta series of worl 
conventions of the leaders in the various departments of hur 
progress, during the Exposition season of 1893. The Auxiliary has a 
been recognized and approved by the Government of the Unit 
States. Its general announcement has been sent to foreign gove 
ments by the Department of State, and an appropriation on acco 
of its expenses has been made by act of Congress. 

Ill. The Woman’s Branch of the World’s Congress Auxili 
consists of the General and Special Committees of Women appoint 
by the Auxiliary. 

IV. The World’s Columbian Commission consists of two Cor 
missioners from each State and Territory of the United States and t 
District of Columbia, with eight Commissioners-at-Large, appoint 
by the President of the United States, and is empowered to accept 
site and approve plans of buildings to be offered by the corporati 
above named. The Commission is also authorized to allot spa 
classify exhibits, appoint judges, and perform some other simi 
duties. 

V. The Board of Lady Managers of the World’s Columbian Co 
mission is composed of ladies appointed under the act of Congress, 
represent the special interests of women in the Exposition, 
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Apoeryphal Letter of St. Angustine to Cyril and a Life of 
. St. Jerome, translated into Danish.. Codex Regius 1586, 
4to, Gl. Kong:-Saml., Copenhagen.. Edited with an Intro- 
duction, and x Glossary of the Proper Names and the 
Obsolete Words and Forms. By Kinwam Bones, 881-407 


IX.—Notes ou the Language of J. G. Schottel By 


X.—A Grouping of Figures of Speech, Based upon the Principle of | 
their Effectiveness, By Evetera Greener, 432-450 


of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America, held at Washington, D.C, 
December 28, 29; 30, 1892, ~ 


The Publications of the Modern Languagé Association are ised in quarterly 
instalments, the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting.of the Association constitu- 
ting an Appendix to eaéh volume. These Publications contain ‘the articles read 
atthe meetings of the Association, and other phi and-literary papers 
that may-be appropriately added. 

Of the seven published volumes there are only 10 sets’ remaining to be sold, 
and a limited.number of odd-volames and parts which may be procured to com- 
plete broken sets. The complete sets of the first seven volumes will be sold at 
$28.00 per copy. The annual subscription for, the Publications of the Associa- 
tidn-is $3.00. Single number, $1.00. 

All communications should be addressed to 


James W. Brion, 
- Secretary of the Association, 
. Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Ma. 


Entered at, the Baltimore Post-Office as S¢cond-Ciass Matter. 
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“Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 


Vot. |, 1884-85. $3.00. 


Franklin: Richter’s Correspondence 
a Lady: Some Unpubiished Letters. 
Hewett, W.T.; The Aimsand Methods of Col- 

legiate Instruction in Modern Languages. 
Primer, Sytvester: The Faetitive in German. 
‘yon Jagemann, H, C.G.: On the Genitive in 
Old French. 
«: The College Course in English 
e 


rature. 
Fortier, A.: The French Lenguage in Louisi- 
ana and the Negro-French Dialect. 
Painter, F. V..N.: A Modern Classical Course 
Hunt, T.W.: The Place of English in the 
Col Carriculuns, 
Lang, H. R.:. The Collective Singular in 
Spanish. _ 


Vot. 1886. (Not 


Carter, Franklin: Study of Modern Languages 

Shepherd, Henry E.: e elopmen 

nglish Prose from Elizabeth to Victoria. 
Fortier, Alcée: French Literaturein Louisiena, 

Garnett, J. M.: The Course in English and its 
Value as a Discipline. 

Super; O. B,: Some Disputed Poinis in the 
Pronunciation of German. 


*From Shakespeare to 
German & Means of 


on, 
Gummere, F. B,: What Place bas Old English 
Philology in our Elementary Schools? 
Primer, Sylvester: Adjectival and Adverbial 
Relations; their Influence upon the Gov- 
McElroy. J. G. The Requt F 
cElroy, J. G. e uirements in En: 
lish for Admission toca = 
rzinger, <. J.: Remarks on the Conjuga- 
tion of the Wallonian Dialect. , 
von Jagemann, H. C. G.: On the use of Eng- 
lish in Teaching Foreign Languages. 
Elliott, A. M.: The Realgymnasium Question.: 


SOLD SEPARATELY.) 


Painter, F: V. N.: Recent Educational Move-- 
ments in their Relation to Language Study. © 
omas, Calvin: The Methods of Willielm 

rer as # Critic of Faust. 3 

Todd, H. A,: Guillaume de Dole: an unpub- 
lisbed Old French Romance. 

Elliott, A. M.: Speeeh Mixture in French 

~ Canada: L, Indian and French, 


Vou. Hl, 1887. $3.00. 


Pepper, Dr. William ; Address of Welcome. 

-MeAlister, James: The Study of Modern 
Literature in the Education of Our Times, 

Tolman, A. H.: The Style of Anglo-Saxon 


Poetry. 

White, A 8,:. The Teaching of a Foreign 
Literature in Connection with the Semi- 
nary System. 

Lang, Henry R.: The Face in’*the Spanish 
Metaphor 

Primer,Sylvester: Charleston’s Provincialisms. 

Fortier, A.: Bits of Louisiana Folk-Lore. 

Kroeh, ©, P.: Methods of Teaching Foreign 

Langnages. 


Cox, Jacob D.: Address of Welcome. 
D,: The Language and Literature 
of Wales. 
Easton, M. W.: The Rhetorical Tendency in 
Undergraduate Cou 
Waiter, E. Dante’s Paradiso: Onntos zriv- 
Garnett, J. M.: Notes on Elizabethan Prose. 
McCabe, Thomas: ‘The Geéste of Auberi le 
Shepherd, H. E:; Some Points in the Study of 
English Prose Style, 
Otto, R.: Italo-Keltisches, 


Eliot, Charles Address of Welcome, 
Lowell, James Russell: Address. : 
“Rell, Alexander Melville: Phone 
Joynes, Edward 8,: Reading in M 
guage Study. 
Marceu,; Philippe B.: Influence of the Weak- 
ness-of Accent-Stress on Phonetic change 


in French, 
Matzke, J. E.: Dialectische Eigentbimlich- 
Mouillier-. 


keiten in der Entwickelung 
ten im Altfranzésischen. 

Kent, ©. W.: On the use of the Negative by 
‘Chaueer, with particular reference to the ~ 
particle ne. 


ern Lan- 


VOL: VI, 891. $4.00. 


Karsten, Gustaf: Speech Unities and their 
Réle in Sound Changes and Phonetic Laws. 
Collitz, H.; Die Herkunft der sogenannten 
Schwachen Verba der germanischen Spra- 


chen. 

Sheldon, E. S.: Some Specimens of a Canadian 
French Dialect Spoken in Maine. 

Goebel, Julius: On Paul's ‘Principien der 


Sprachgeschichte.’ 

E.: A Study of Lord Macaulay's 
glish. 

A. H.: American Literature in the 
jass-room. 


Vou. IV, 1888-89, $4.00. 


Goebel, J.: On the Impersonal Verb, 

Page, F..M.: Italian Poetry and Patriotism 
at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tory. 

Greene, H. F.: The Allegory as employed by 
Spenser, Bunyan, aod Swift. 

Fischer, Frank : The stressed Vowels in 
Homilies, Vol. T. 

Primer, Sylvester: The Huguenot Element iz 
Charleston’s Pronunciation. 

Todd, H. A.; La Naissance du Chevalier au 
Cygne. 


VoL. V, 1890. $3.00. 


C. H.:. Vowel Measurements, 
ane , Kuno: Modern Ideas in the Middle 
ges, 

Primer, Sylvester: The Pronunciation of 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Schmidt-Wartenburg, H. M. : Ein Tiroler Pas- 
sionsspiel des Mittelalters. 

Tolman, Albert H.: Shakespeare’s Part in the 

‘Taming of the Shrew.’ 

Dodge, D. K.: A Bibliography of Danish and 
Swedish Dictionaries, together with a Brief 
Account of Danish Lexicography. 


VoL. Vil, 1892. $4.00. 
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